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Art. I—1. Heads of the People. The “ Lion” of a Party. 
London, 1839. 


An Oration, delivered — the Literary Societies of Dart- 
mouth College, U.S. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston, 
- U.S. 1838. 


HE “ Lion” of a party, whose portrait stares at us from 
No. II. of the ‘ Heads of the People,’ is one of the lowest of 
the class of human creatures to whom the slang term is appli- 
cable. As he stands with eye-glass self-supported, hair sen- 
timentally arranged, and chin and right hand in an attitude of 
asseveration, he is evidently the person whose greatness must be 
all spent in a single season. He is the author of one of the 
myriad of poems, “ creations that can perish only with the lan- 
oe Ag 2g whom poetry has received a diviner form, a 
igher influence, and is destined to work a mightier change in 
the social habits of a people than could ever have , oe predicted.” 
So he is assured. He is the “ interesting creature” round whom 
young ladies flutter, with bashful praises of his “ divine poem,” 
and urgent requests for “ one line” for each of their albums. He 
is the * delightful soul” who is always losing his gloves, or rather 
one glove at a time, and who does not require to be told that 
each of his lost kids is locked up in lavender, cherished like a 
— for a few weeks or months, till a rival brings out a still 
iviner poem, and seems “ destined to work a still mightier 
change” in those human affairs to which he is, in truth, only the 
fly on the wheel. This “ Lion” is indeed one of the meanest of 
his tribe ; but he is one of a tribe which has included, and does now 
include, some who are worthy of a higher classification. Byron 
was an * interesting creature,” and received blushing thanks for 
his last “ divine poem.” Scott lost various light articles which 
would answer for laying up in lavender; and Madame de Stael 
was exhibited almost as ostensibly at the British Gallery as any 
of the pictures on the walls, on ds evening when the old Mar- 
quis of A obtained an introduction to her, and accosted her 
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with ‘“ Come now, Madame de Stael, you must talk English to 
me.” As she scornfully turned from him, and continued her 
discourse in her own way, the discomfited Marquis seemed to 
think himself extremely ill used in being deptived of the enter- 
tainment he expected from the prima donna of the company. In 
as far as such personages as these last acquiesce in the modern 
ractice of “ Lionism,” they may be considered to be implicated 
in whatever reproach attaches to it; but the truth seems to be 
that, however disgusting and injurious the system, and however 
guilty some few individuals may be in availing themselves of it 
or their small, selfish, immediate purposes, the practice, with its 
slang term, is the birth of events, and is a sign of the times,— 
like newspaper puffery, which is an evidence of over population, 
or like joint stock companies and club-houses, which indicate that 
society has obtained a glimpse of that great principle of the eco- 
nomy of association, by which it will probably, in some future age, 
reconstitute itself. 
The practice of “ Lionism” originates in some feelings which 
are very good,—in veneration for intellectual superiority, and 
titude for intellectual gifts ; and its form and prevalence are 
termined by the fact, that literature has wailed a larger class, 
and interested a different order of people from any who formerly 
shared its advantages. A wise man might, at the time of the 
invention of printing, have foreseen the age of literary “ Lion- 
ism,” and would probably have smiled at it as a temporary extra- 
vagance. ‘The whole course of literary achievement has prophe- 
cied its transient reign. The voluntary, self-complacent, literary 
* Lion” might, in tact be better called the mouse issuing from 
the labouring mountain, which has yet to give birth to the volcano. 
There was a time when literature was cultivated only in the 
seclusion of monasteries. ‘There sat the author of old, alone in 
his cell,—alone through days, and months, and years. The echoes 
of the world had died away; the voice of praise could not reach 
him there, and his grave yawned within the very inclosure whence 
he should never depart. He might look abroad from the hill-side, 
or the pinnacle of reck where his monastery stood, on 
“¢ the rich leas, 
The turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover them to keep : 
the broom groves, 





Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn: the pole-clipt vineyard, 
_ And the sea-marge, sterile and rocky hard.” 
On these he might look abroad, but never on the assemblages 


of men. Literary achievement in such circumstances might be, 
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to a certain degree, encouraged by visions of future usefulness 
and extended fame, but the strongest stimulus must have been 
the pleasure of intellectual exercise. The toil of composition 
must there have been its own reward, and we may even now wit- 
ness with the mind’s eye the delight of it painted upon the face 
under the cowl. One may see the student hastening from the 
refectory to the cell, drawn thither by the strong desire of solving 
a problem, of elucidating a fact, of indulging the imagination 
with heavenly delights, and contemplating the wealth stored in 
his memory. One may see him coming down with radiant coun- 
tenance from the heights of speculation, to cast into the worship 
of the chapel the devotion he had there gained. One may see 
the glow upon his cheek as he sits alone beside his lamp, noting 
his discoveries, or elaborating the expression of his ideas. There 
are many who think that no one ever wrote a line, even in the 
most private diary, without the belief, or the hope, that it would 
be read. It might be so with the monastic author; but in his 
case there could rarely be the appendage of praise to the fact of 
its being read; and the prospect of influence and applause was 
too remote to actuate a life of literary toil. It is probable that 
if an echo of fame came to him on any of the four winds, it was 
well, and he heartily enjoyed the music of the breeze; but that 
in some instances she would have passed his days in the same 
manner, cultivating literature for its own sake, if he had known 
that his parchment swould be buried with him. 

The homage paid to such men when they did come forth into 
the world was, on the part of the many, on the ground of their 
superiority alone. A handful of students might feel thankfulness 
towards them for definite services, but the crowd gazed at them 
in vague admiration, as being holier or wiser than other people, 
As the blessings of literature spread, strong personal gratitude 
mingled with the homage—gratitude not only for increase of 
fame and honour to the country and nation to which the author 
belonged, but for the good which each worshipper derived from 
the quickening of his sympathies, the enlargement of his views, 
the elevation of his intellectual being. ‘To each of the crowd the 
author had opened up aspring of fresh ideas, furnished a solution 
of some doubt, a gratification of the fancy or the reason When, 
on a certain memorable Easter day in the fourteenth century, 
Petrarch mounted the stairs of the Capitol, crowned with laurel, . 
and preceded by twelve noble yauths, reciting passages of his 

oetry, the praise was of the noblest kind that it has been the 
ot of authorship to receive. It was composed of reverence and 
gratitude, pure from cold selfishness and from sentimental pas- 
sion, which is cold selfishness in a flame-coloured disguise. When, 
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more than four centuries later, Voltaire was overpowered with 
acclamations in the theatre at Paris, and conveyed home in tri- 


' umph, erying feebly, “ You suffocate me with roses,” the ho- 


mage, though inferior in character to that which greeted Pe- 
trarch, was honourable, and of better origin than popular selfish- 
ness. The — crowd had been kept ignorant by the su- 
perstition which had in other ways so afflicted them, that they 
were unboundedly grateful to a man of power who promised to 
relieve them from the yoke. Voltaire had said, “ ' tired of 
‘hearing it — that twelve men were sufficient to found Chris- 
tianity : I will show the world that one is sufficient to destroy it,” 
and he was believed. He was mistaken in his boast, and his 
adorers in confiding in it ; but this proves only that they were ig- 
norant of Christianity, and not that their homage of one whom 
they believed to have exploded error and disarmed superstition, 
and whom they knew to have honoured and served them by his 
literary labours, was otherwise than natural and creditable to 
their hearts. 

The worship of popular authors at the present time is an ex- 
pression of the same thoughts and feelings as were indicated by 
the crowning of Petrarch and the greeting of Voltaire in the 
theatre, but with alterations and additions according to the 
changein the times. The fact of the appearance of the “lion” of a 
party ina a professing to exhibit the representatives of 
classes, tells nearly all that need be said upon the subject. . Lite- 

_rary “lions” have become a class,—an inconceivable idea to the 
unreflecting in the time of Petrarch, and even of Voltaire. This 
testifies to the vast spread of literature among our people. How 

eat a number of readers is required to support, by purchase and 

y praise, a standing class of original writers! It testifies to. the 
deterioration of literature as a ad If, at any one time, there 
is aclass of persons to whom the public are grateful for intellee- 
tual excitement, how mediocre must be the quality of the intellee- 
tual production! It by no means follows that works of merit, 
equal to any which have yet blessed mankind, are not still in re- 
serve, but it is clear that the great body of literature has entirely 
changed its character—that books are no longer the scarce fruit 
of solemn and protracted thought, but rather, as they have been 
called, ‘ letters to all whom they may concern.” ‘That literary 
* lions ” now constitute a class, testifies to the frequency of lite- 
‘rary success,—to the extension of the number of minds from 
which a superficial and transient sympathy may be anticipated. 
But the newest feature of all is the class of “ lionizers,”—new, not 
because sordid selfishness is new—not because social, vanity .is 
new—not because an inhuman disregard of the feelings. of the 
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sensitive, the foibles of the vain, the privileges of the endowed, 
is new ; but because it is somewhat new ¢: seé the place of cards, 
music, masks, my lerd’s fool, and my la‘T®s monkey, supplied by 
authors in virtue of their authorship. 4 ‘ 

It is, to be sure, quite to be expected * ‘at low-mindé@S persons 
should take advantage of any prevalent fi sling, however ret pee-- 
table, to answer their own purposes; but the effect, in this jhe 
stance, would be odd to a resuscitated gentleman of the fifteenth 
century. If he happened to be present at one of the meetings of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, he would 
there see the popular veneration for intellectual achievement 
under a pretty fair aspect. ‘There is no harm, and some good, in 
seeing a group waiting for Sir John Herschel to come out into 
the street, or a rush in the rooms to catch a sight of Faraday,—or 
ladies sketching Babbage, and Buckland, and Back,—or a train 
gazers following at the heels of Whewell or Sedgwick, or any 
popular artist or author who might be present among the men of 
science. Inall this there is no reproach, and some honour, to both 
parties, ea of a slight and transient kind. The sordid cha- 
racteristics of the modern system appear when the eminent per- 
son becomes a guest in a private house. If the resuscitated gen- 
tleman of the fifteenth century were to walk into a country house 
in England in company with a lady of literary distinction, he 
might see at once what is in the mind of the host and hostess. All 
the books in the house are lying about—all the gentry in the 
neighbourhood are coilected; the young men peep and stare from 
the corners of the room; the young ladies crowd together, even 
sitting five upon three chairs, to avoid the risk of being addressed 
by the stranger. The lady of the house devotes herself to * draw- 
ing out ” the guest, asks for her opinion of this, that, and the other 
book, and intercedes for her young friends, trembling on their 
three chairs, that each may be favoured with “ just one line for 
her album.” The children are kept in the nursery, as being un- 
worthy the notice of a literary person, or brought up severally 
into the presence, “ that they may have it to say all their lives that 
they had been introduced, &c. &c.”” Some youth in a corner is 
meantime sketching the say and another is noting what she says 
—probably something about black and green tea, or the state of 
the roads, or the age of the moon. Such a scene, very common 
now in English country houses, must present an unfavourable 
picture of our manners to strangers from another country or an- 
other age. The prominent features are the sufferings of one per- 
son, and the selfishness of all the rest. They are too much en- 

with the excitement of their own vanity and curiosity to 
eed the pain they are inflicting on one who, if she happens ‘to 
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have more feeling and less vanity than they, can hardly enjoy 
being told that chiidygn cannot be interesting to her, and that 
young people do not ¥<-h to speak to her. 
- Ina cov,itry town it ;, yet worse. There may be seen a coterie 
of the “aperior peo .” of the place, aihenk together to make 
ithe most of a literar, foreigner who may be passing through. 
ough he speaks perfeet English, the ladies persist in uttering 
emselves, after hems and haws, in French that he can make no- 
thing of,—French as it was taught in our boarding schools 
during the war. The children giggle in a corner at what the 
boys call ‘‘ the jabber ;” and the maid who hands the tea strives 
to keep the corners of her mouth in order. In vain the guest 
speaks to the children, and any old person who may be present, 
in English almost as good as their own ; he is annoyed to the last 
by the “ superioy, ——e who intend that it should get abroad 
through the town that they had enjoyed a vast deal of conversa- 
tion in French with the illustrious stranger. 

Bad as all this is, the case is worse in London,—more disgust- 
ing, if it is impossible to be more ridiculous. There, ladies of rank 
made their profit of the woes of the Italian and Polish refugees, 
the most eagerly in the days of the deepest unhappiness of the 
exiles, when the novelty was strongest. These exiles were col- 
lected in the name of hospitality, but for ‘it ae of attraction, 
within the doors of fashionable saloons; there they were stared 
out of countenance amidst the sentimental sighs of the gazers; and 
if any one of them,—any interesting Count or melancholy- 
looking Prince, happened fin ereamers. to be the author of a 
‘* sweet poem,” or a “ charming tragedy,” he was called out 
from among the rest to be flattered by the ladies, and secured for 
fresh services. It was not uncommon, during the days of the 
novelty of the Italian on while they were yet unprovided 
with employments by which they might live, (and, for aught we 
know, it may not be uncommon still,) for ladies to secure the 
appearance of one or two of these first-rate ** lions” with them 
the next evening at the theatre or opera, and to forget to pay. 
Till these gentlemen had learned by experience to estimate the 
friendship of the ladies to whom they were so interesting, the 
often paid away at public places the money which was to furnis 
them with bread for the week. We have witnessed the grief 
and indignation with which some of them have announced their 
discovery that their woes and their accomplishments were hired 
with champagne, coffee, and fine words, to amuse a party of lan- 
guid fine people. 

These gentlemen, however, are no worse treated than many 
natives. A new poet, if he innocently accepts a promising invi- 
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tation, is liable to find out afterwards that his name has been in- 
serted in the summonses to the rest of the company, or sent round 
from mouth to mouth to secure the rooms on. full. Ifa 
woman who has written a successful play or novel attends the 
soirée of a * lionizing”’ lady, she hears her name so announced 
on the stairs as to make it certain that the servants have had 
their instructions ; she finds herself seized = at the door by the 
hostess, and carried about to lord, lady, philosopher, gossip, and 
dandy, each being assured that she cannot be spared to each for 
more than ten seconds. She sees a “ lion” placed in the centre 
of each of the two first rooms she passes through,—a navigator 
from the North Pole in the one, a dusky Egyptian bey or Hindoo 
rajah in another; and it flashes upon her that she is to be the 
centre of attraction in a third apartment. If she is vain enough 
to like the position, the blame of ministering to a pitiable and 
destructive weakness remains with the hostess, and she is answer- 
able for some of the failure of power which will be manifest in 
the next play or novel of her victim. If the guest be meek and 
modest, there is nothing for it but getting behind a door, or sur- 
rounding herself with her friends in a corner. If she be strong 


enough to assert herself, she will return at once to her carriage, 


and take care how she enters that house again. A few instances 
of what may be seen in London during any one season, if brought 
together, yield but a sorry exhibition of the manners of persons 
who give parties to gratify their own vanity, instead of enjoying 
the society and the pleasure of their friends. In one crowde 

room are three “ lions,’—a new musical composer, an eminent 
divine who publishes, and a lady poet. These three stand in 
three corners of the room, faced 4 a gaping crowd. Weary at 
length of their position, they all geen to move towards the 
centre table at the same moment. They find it covered with the 
composer’s music, the divine’s sermons, and the lady’s last new 
poem; they laugh in each other’s faces, and go back to their cor- 
ners. A gentleman from the top of Mont Blanc, or from the 
North Pole, is introduced to a lady who is dying to be able to say 
that she knows him, but who finds at the critical moment that she 
has nothing to say to him. In the midst of a triple circle of lis- 
teners, she asks him whether he is not surprised at his own pre- 
servation ; whether it does not prove that Providence is every- 
where, but more particularly in barren places? If a sigh or a 
syllable of remonstrance escapes from any victim, there is one 
phrase always at hand for use, a phrase which, if it ever contained 
any truth, or exerted any consolatory influence, has been long 
worn out, and become mere words,—‘“ This is a tax you must pay 
for your eminence.” ‘There may, perhaps, be as much assumption 
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with to the necessity of this tax as-of some others. Every 
tax has been called absolutely necessary in its day ; and the time 
may arrive when some shall dispute whether it be really needful 
that an accomplished actor should be pestered with flattery of his 
art, that authors should be favoured with more general conversa- 
tion only that any opinions they may drop may be gathered up to 
be reported ; and that women, whom the hardest treatment awaits 
if their heads should be turned, should be compelled to hear what 
the prime minister, or the Russian ambassador, or the poet lau- 
reate, or the “ lion” of the last season, has said of them. ‘Those 
on whom the tax is levied would like to have the means of pro- 
test, if they should not see its necessity quite so clearly as others 
do. They would like to know why they are to be unresistingly 
pillaged of their time by importunity about albums, and despoiled 
of the privacy of correspondence with their friends by the rage for 
autographs, so that if they scribble a joke to an acquaintance in 
the next street, they may hear of its existence five years after in a 
far corner of Yorkshire, or in a book of curiosities at Hobart 
Town. They would like to know why they must be civil when a 
stranger, introduced by an acquaintance at a morning call, makes 
her curtsey, raises her glass, borrows paper and pencil of the vic- 
tim, draws a likeness, puts it into her reticule, and departs. ‘They 
would like to know oe they are expected to be gratified when 
eight or nine third-rate painters beg them to sit for their portraits, 
to be hung out as signs to entice visitors to the artist’s rooms. 

This grievance (to stop by the way for a moment) is the sub- 
ject of one of the most pathetic complaints of the ‘* lion” of a 
party, whose portrait is before us. 

** Now, the painter with the gold caterpillars (on his waistcoat) 
was the tenth artist who, on the evening in question, had flattered 
me by a like request. Eight I had already promised. I sat to 
Honeybrush, and am eaall to say that he turned me out of hand 
in a very satisfactory condition. He painted me with a military 
cleak slipping off my shoulders— most literary “lions” were then 
painted in military cloaks, as if at their leisure hours they were 
majors of cavalry; my hand, with ten rings upon it, supporting 
my head; my forehead, an enormous piece of white paint, and my 
eyes fixed upon a star, poetically placed in a corner of the picture 
within an inch of the frame. 1 was seated on a rock, with a very 
handsome inkstand beside me, and my right hand grasping, as if 
im a spasm of inspiration, an eagle’s feather! Altogether | made 
a very pretty show, though a contemptible critic, after my leonine 
death, declared the picture to be an ingenious mixture of the 
seraph and the man-milliner. 

* It would probably lead me beyond the prescribed limits were 
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I to touch upon all the portraits painted of me in my roaring state. 
It may be sufficient for me to observe; that the artists have canght 
me in every possible variety of attitude and pe same OBR 
legged, leaning, sprawling—with arms folded, and arms a-kimbo— 
contemplative, smiling, sneezing—and, for the admirers of the 
sublime and dignified, according to Dryden,— 


‘I look’d a “ lion,” with a gloomy stare, 
And o’er my forehead hung my matted hair!’ ” 


Authors would like te know why they must receive flattery as if 
it were welcome, and be made subject to fine speeches, which pre- 
suppose a disgusting degree of vanity in the listener. ‘They would 
like to know whether it is absolutely necessary that they should 
be accused of pride and ingratitude if they decline honours of such 
spurious origin as most of these, and of absurd vanity if they do 
not repel them. ‘They would like to know whether it is quite 
necessary, in generous and Christian England, that any class 
should submit to have its most besetting sin, its peculiar weakness, 
fostered and aggravated for the purposes of persons whose aim it 
is to have brillant parties and a celebrated acquaintance. The 
being honoured through the broad land, while the soul is sinkin 
under its sense of ignorance and weakness at home, is a tax whie 
a popular author must pay ; and so is the being censured for what 
may prove the best deeds of his life, and the highest thoughts of 
his mind. He may be obliged to submit to be gazed at in public, 
and to be annoyed with handfuls of anonymous letters in ‘his 
study, where he would fain occupy himself with something far 
higher and better than himself and his doings. These things may 
be a tax which he must pay; but it may be questionable whether 
it is equally necessary for him to acquiesce in being the show and 
attraction of an assemblage to which he is invited as a guest, if not 
as a friend. 

This matter is not worth losing one’s temper about,—just be+ 
cause nothing is worth it. ‘There is another reason, too, why im- 
dignation would be absurd,—that no individuals or classes are an- 
swerable for the system. It is the birth of the times, as we said 
before, and those may laugh who can, and those who must suffer 
had better suffer good-humouredly ; but not the less is the system 
a great mischief, and therefore to be exposed and resisted by those 
who have the power. If its effects were merely to ensure and 
hasten the ruin of youthful poets, who are satisfied to bask in 
compliments and the lamp-light of saloons, to complete the resem- 
blance to pet animals of beings who never were men, the world 
would lose little, and this species of coxcombry, like every other, 
might be Jeft to have its day. But this is far from being‘all that 
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is done.” There is a grievous waste of the time of a higher order 
of beings than the rhyming dandy—waste of the precious time of 
those who have only too few years in which to think and to live. 
There is an intrusion into the independence of their observation 
of life. If their modesty is not most painfully outraged, their 
idea of the literary life is depraved. ‘The one or the other must 
be the case, and we generally witness both in the literary pets of 
saloons. 

Some plead that the evil is usually so temporary, that it cannot 
do much mischief to any one who really has an intellect, and is 
therefore of consequence to the world. But the mischief is not 
over with the praise and publicity. The reverse which ensues 
may be salutary. As Carlyle says, “ Truly, if Death did not 
intervene ; or, still more happily, if Life and the Public were not 
a blockhead, and sudden unreasonable oblivion were not to fol- 
dow that sudden unreasonable glory, and beneficently, though 
most painfully, damp it down,—one sees not where many a poor 
aes man, still more, many a poor glorious woman (for it 

harder on the distinguished female), could terminate, far 
short of Bedlam.” Such reverse may be the best thing to be 
hoped ; but it does not leave things as they were before the sea- 
son of flattery set in. The safe feeling of — is gone; 
habits of industry are impaired; the delicacy of modesty is ex- 
haled; and it is a great wonder if the temper is not spoiled. 
The sense of elevation is followed by a consciousness of depres- 
sion: those who have been the idols of society feel, when de- 
posed, like its slaves; and the natural consequence is contempt 
and repining. Hear Dryden at the end of a long course of 
mutual flatteries between himself and his patrons, and of author- 
ship to please others, often to the severe mortification of his 
better nature :—“ It will continue to be the ingratitude of man- 
kind, that they who teach wisdom by the surest means shall 
enerally live poor and unregarded, as if they were born only for 
the public, anid had no interest in their own well-being, but were 
to be lighted up like tapers, and waste themselves for the benefit 
of others.”——-Hear also the Abbé de Marolles, an accomplished 
man, though a bad translator ;—a man who had printed Eighty 
volumes, and who, at the end of the course, in the ‘ Epistle 
Dedicatory’ of his * Memoirs,’ writes thus :— 

«* Tam persuaded that of all persons in the kingdom, none are more 
neglected than those who devote themselves entirely to literature. 
The small number of successful persons in that class should not 
impose on one’s understanding, nor any consequence from them be 
drawn in favour of others. Believe me, to pretend to the favours of 
fortune, it is only necessary to render one’s self useful, and to be 
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supple and obsequious to those who are in possession of credit and 
authority ; to be handsome in one’s person; to adulate the powerful ; 
to smile while you suffer from them every kind of ridicule and con- 
tempt, whenever they shall do'you the honour to amuse themselves 
with you.” 


What is there in a few seasons of festivity and self-compla- 
cency which can ve query to aman possessed of a mind, for the 
surrender of the faith and hope with which he began life ? and 
for the corruption, the falsifying of his views of man, and of social 
existence, by the personal considerations which have been made 
to usurp his disinterestedness? Men who write like Marolles 
must be weak and selfish, it is true; but they would not have 
suffered so bitterly, been corrupted so deeply, and slandered their 
Tace so ——— if they had not been made the victims of the 
selfishness of others. After having been for a while the idol 
and the show of some sentimental or vain society, they sit ne- 
glected, chewing the cud of bitter fancy in a corner of drawing- 
rooms which once resounded with their praise ; or, perhaps, they 
pine at home, dull and irritable, while their former patrons and 
flatterers are holding their revels afar off, setting up new idols, 
and preparing tortures for more vain hearts and weak brains. 
Very different, and far happier was Gibbon’s solitude before he 
was eminent as an author. He says— 


‘¢T had not been endowed by art or nature with those happy gifts 
of confidence and address which unlock every door and every bosom. 
While coaches were rattling through Bond street, I have passed 
many a solitary evening in my lodging with my books. I withdrew 
without reluctance from the noisy and extensive scene of crowds 
without company, and dissipation without pleasure.” 


The crowning evil which arises from the system of ‘lion- 
ism” is, that it cuts off the retreat of literary persons into 
the great body of human beings. They are marked out as a 
class, and can no longer take refuge from their toils and their 
publicity in ordinary life. This is a hardship shared by authors 
who are far above being directly injured by the prevalent 
practice. There are men who continue to enter society for 
the sake of the good it yields, enjoying intercourse, despising 
homage, smiling at the vanities of those who must needs 
be vain, and overlooking the selfishness of such as are capable 
of no higher ambition than of being noted for their brilliant 

ties—there are men thus superior to being “ lions” who yet 

nd themselves injured by “lionism.” The more they venerate 
their own vocation, and the more humbly they estimate the influ- 
ence of their own labours on human affairs, the more distinetly 
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ao'they perceive the mischief of their separation from others who 
live and think, of their being isolated as a class. The cabinet- 
maker is of a different class from the hosier, because one makes 
furniture and the other stockings. The lawyer is of a different 
class from the physician, because the science of law is quite a 
different thing from the science of medicine. But the author has 
to do with those two things precisely which are common to the 
whole race—with living and thinking. He is devoted to no 
exclusive department of science; and the art which he practises— 
the writing what he thinks—is quite a subordinate part of his busi- 
ness. ‘The very first necessity of his vocation is to live as others 


, live, in order to see and feel as others see and feel, and to sym- 


athize in human thought. In proportion as this sympathy is 
impaired, will his views be partial, his understanding, both of 
men and books, be imperfect, and his power be weakened 
accordingly. A man aware of all this, will sigh, however good- 
naturedly he may smile, at such lamentations as may often be 
overheard in “ brilliant parties.” ‘ How do you like Mrs ’ 
new you have got an introduction to her?” “O, I am so dis- 
appointed! I don’t find that she has anything in her.” “ Nothing 
in her! Nothing, with all her science!” O, I should never 
have found out who she was, if | had not been told; and she did 
not say a thing that one could carry away.” Hence—from peo- 
le not finding out who she was without being told—came 
rs ——’s great wisdom; and of this advantage was all the 
world trying to deprive her. 

Here, in some passages of the beautiful oration before us, 
Mr Emerson comes in with thoughts about the life of the scholar, 
(whether author or silent student,) which are worthy of his theme. 
It will be seen in the course of our quotation, that by solitude, he 
especially means self-possession, independence of mind, and not 
seclusion from the world, and from active duty. 





‘‘ Having thus spoken of the resources and the subject of the 
scholar, out of the same faith proceeds also the rule of bis ambition 
and life. Let him know that the world is his; but he must possess 
it by putting himself into harmony with the constitutid& of things. 

é must be a solitary, laborious, modest, and charitable soul. 

“© He must embrace solitude as a bride. He must have his glees 
and his glooms alone. His own estimate must be measure enough, 
his own praise reward enough for him. And why must the student 
be solitary and silent? That he may become acquainted with his 
thoughts. If he pines in a lonely place, hankering for the crowd, 
for display, he is not in the lonely place; his heart is in the market} 
he does not see, he does not hear; he does not think. But go, cherish 
your soul: expel companions; set your habits to a life of solitude ; 
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then, will. the.faculties rise fair and full within, like forest trees and 
field flowers; you will have results which, when you meet your fel- 
low men, you can communicate, and they will gladly receive. Do 
not go into solitude only that you may presently come into public, 
Such solitude denies itself, is public and stale. The public can get 
public experience, but they wish the scholar to replace to them those 
rivate, sincere, divine experiences, of which they have been de- 
uded by dwelling in the street. It is the noble, manlike, just 
thought, which is the superiority demanded of you ; and not crowds, 
but solitude confers this elevation. See distinctly that it is not 
insulation of place, but independence of spirit that is essential, and 
it is only as the garden, the cottage, the pasture, and the rock, area 
sort of mechanical aids to this, that they are of value. Think alone, 
and all places are friendly and sacred. The poets who have lived in 
cities have been hermits still. Inspiration makes solitude anywhere. 
Pindar, Raphael, Angelo, Dryden, De Stael, dwell in crowds, it 
may be, but the instant thought comes, the crowd grows dim to their 
eye; their eye fixes on the horizon—on vacant space; they forget 
the bystanders ; they spurn personal relations ; they deal with ab- 
stractions, with verities, with ideas. They are alone with the mind. 

“¢ Of course, I would not have any superstition about solitude. 
Let the youth study the uses of ‘solitude and of society. Let him use 
both, not serve either. The reason why an ingenious soul shuns 
society, is to the end of finding society. It repudiates the false, out 
of love of the true. You can very soon learn all that society can 
teach you for one while. Its foolish routine, an indefinite multipli- 
cation of balls, concerts, rides, theatres, can teach you no more 
than a few can. Then accept the hint of shame, of spiritual empti- 
ness and waste, which true Nature gives you, and retire and hide; 
lock the door; shut the shutters; then welcome falls the imprison- 
ing rain,—dear hermitage of Nature. q po * 

‘¢ Silence, seclusion, austerity, may pierce deep into the grandeur 
and secret of our being, and so diving, bring up out of secular dark- 
ness, the sublimities of the moral constitution. How mean to go 
blazing, a gaudy butterfly, in fashionable or political saloons, the 
fool of society, the fool of notoriety, a topic for newspapers, a 
piece of the street, and forfeiting the real prerogative of the russet 
coat, the privacy, and the true and warm heart of the citizen! 

6 Fatal to the man of letters, fatal to man, is the lust of display, 
the seeming that unmakes our being. A mistake of the main end to 
which they labour is incident to literary men, who, dealing with the 
organ of language,—the subtlest, strongest, and longest-lived of 
man’s creations, and only fitly used as the weapon of thought and 
of justice,—learn to enjoy the pride of playing with this splendid 
engine, but rob it of its alneehinene by failing to work with it, 
Extricating themselves from all the tasks of the world, the world 
revenges itself by exposing, at every turn, the folly of these incom- 
plete, pedantic, useless, ghostly creatures. The true scholar will 
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feel that the richest romance,—the noblest fiction that was ever 
woven,—the heart and soul of beauty,—lies enclosed in human life. 
Itself of surpassing value, it is also the richest material for his crea- 
tions. How shall he know its secrets of tenderness, of terror, of 
will, and of fate? How can he catch and keep the strain of upper 
music that peals from it? Its laws are concealed under the details 
of daily action. All action is an experiment upon them. He must 
bear his share of the common lot He must work with men in 
houses, and not with their names in books. His needs, appetites, 
talents, affections, accomplishments, are keys that open to him the 
beautiful museum of human life. Why should he read it as an 
Arabian tale, and not know, in his own beating bosom, its sweet and 
smart? Out of love and hatred, out of earnings and borrowings, 
and lendings and losses; out of sickness and pain; out of wooin 
and worshipping; out of travelling and voting, and watching an 
caring ; out of disgrace and contempt, comes our tuition in the 
serene and beautiful laws. Let him not slur his lesson; let him 
learn it by heart. Let him endeavour exactly, bravely, and cheer- 
fully, to solve the problem of that life which is set before him; and 
this by punctual action, and not by promises or dreams. Believing, 
as in God, in the presence and favour of the grandest influences, let 
him deserve that favour, and learn how to receive and use it, by 
fidelity also to the lower observances.” Pp. 19—22. 


Amidst the “lower observances” of life, even the pedantry of 
literary coteries, the frivolities of the drawing-room, and the 
sentimentatities of “lion” worship, there is for the self-relying, 
“ tuition in the serene and beautiful laws’’ of human existence. But 
the tuition is for the self-relying alone—for those who, in the- 
deep interest of their vocation of thought, work from far other 
considerations than the desire of applause. None but a-man who 
can do without praise can come out safe from the process of being 
* lionized :” and no one who cannot do without | one is likely 
toachieve anything better than he has already done. The 
newspapers may tell of his “‘ expanding intellect,” and his pub- 
lisher may prophecy of the rich fruits of his coming years; but 
he has done his best. Having gained much applause by a par- 
tieular quality of his writing, he will be always trying to get 
more applause by a stronger exhibition of the quality, till it 
grows into pure extravagance. If he has energy, it will ? 
into: bombast in the hot-house of drawing-room favour. If he is 
suggestive, and excels in implication, he will probably end in a 
Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head. He deprives himself of the 
repose and independence of thought, amid which he might 
become aware of his own tendencies, and nourish his weaker 

wers into‘an equality with the stronger. Fashion, with all its. 
ights, its music, its incense, is to him a sepulchre—the celd,, 
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- grave in which his powers and his ambition must rot into 
nothingness. 

We have often wondered, while witnessing the ministering of 
the poison to the unwary, the weak and the vain, whether their 
course hegan with the same kind of aspiration, felt as early, as 
that which the greatest of the world’s thinkers have confessed. 
It seems as if any who have risen so far into success as to attract 
the admiration, (and therefore the sympathy) cf numbers, must 
have had a long training in habits of thought, feeling, and 
expression; must have early felt admiration of intellectual 
achievement, and the consciousness of kindred with the masters 
of intellect; must have early known the stirrings of literary am- 
bition, the pleasure of thinking, the luxury of expressing thought, 
and the heroic longing to create or arouse somewhat in other 
minds. It is difficult to believe that any one who has succeeded 
has not gone through brave toils, virtuous struggles of modesty, 
and a noble glow of confidence; that he has not obtained glimpses 
of realities unseen by the outward eye, and been animated by a 
sense of the glory of his vocation: that, up to the precincts of 
the empire of fashion, he has been, in all essential respects, on 
an equality with any of God’s peerage. Ifso, what a sight of ruin 
is here : aspirations chained down by the fetters of complaisance ! 
desires blown away by the breath of popularity, or the wind of 
ladies’ fans ! confidence pampered into conceit ; modesty depraved 
into misgiving and dependence; and the music of the spheres ex- 
changed for opera airs and the rhymes of an album! Instead of 
* the scholar beloved of earth and heaven,” we have the mincing 
dandy courted by the foolish and the vain. Instead of the son of 
wisdom, standing serene before the world to justify the ways of 
his parent, we have the spoiled child of fortune, ready to com- 
plain, on the first negleet, that all the universe goes wrong 

use the darkness is settling down upon him after he has used 
up his little day. What a catastrophe of a mind which must have 
had promise in its dawn ! 

Even where the case is not so mournful as this, the drawin 
room is still ‘the grave of literary promise. There are some w. 
on the heathy or in the shadow of the wood, whispered to them- 
selves, with beating hearts, while communing with some master- 
mind, “I also am a poet.” In those days they could not hear 
the very names of Chaucer or Shakspeare without a glow ef 

rsonal interest, arising out of a sense of kindred. Now, loung- 
ing on sofa, and os coffee and praise, they are satisfied with 
mediocrity, gratified enough that one fair creature has shut her- 
self up with their works at noon-day, and that another has pored 
over them at midnight. They now speak of ‘Chaucer -and 
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Shakspeare with the same kind of admiration with which they 
themselves are addressed by others. The consciousness, the 
heart-felt emotion, the feeling of brotherhood—all that is noble is 
gone, and is succeeded by a low and precarious self-complacency, 
a sceptical preference of mediocrity to excellence. ‘They under- 
rate their vocation, and are lost. 

It is quite as melancholy, and more ridiculous to see a man 
persuaded by others that he is as great as the greatest ; to witness 
the complacent smile when the masters of song are praised, the 
smile of anticipation of similar honours to himself. As the “lion” 
of a party at ke head of our article has it, 


‘¢ Shakspeare—Dryden— Pope—Nokes.” 


‘“‘ T was astounded at the discoveries of my admirers. I found 
by all the reviews that I had the grace, the vigour of , with- 
out the coarseness of ; the imagination of , but with no 
touch of the profanity of ; that though had succeeded 
in depicting certain emotions, not even he, no, not even » 
_ all his genius, had flown so high a flight as the inimitable 

okes.” 

When we think how few writers in a century live for 
centuries, it is astonishing to perceive how many in every year 
dismiss all doubt of their own greatness, and strut about in the 
belief that men’s minds are full of them, and will be full of them 
when a new age has arisen, and they and their flatterers have 
long been gone to learn elsewhere, perhaps, the littleness of all 
our knowledge. Any degree of delight, any excess of glee may 
be allowed for, and even respected, in one actually in the intense 
enjoyment of authorship, when all comparison with others is out 
of the question for the hour, and the charm of his own conceptions 
eclipses all other beauty, the fervour of his own persuasions 
excludes the influence of all other minds; but if a man not im- 
mediately subject to the inspiration of his art, deliberately believes 
that his thoughts are so far beyond his. age, or his feelings so 
universal and so felicitously expressed as that he is even now 
addressing a remote posterity, no further proof of his ignorance 
and error is needed. ‘The prophecy forbids its own accomplish- 
ment. ‘There is probably no Les on season when some author 




















is not told by some foolish person that he or she is equal to 
Shakspeare ; and it is but too probable that some have believed 
what they have been told, and in consequence stopped short of 
what, by patient and humble study and labour, they might have 
achieved ; when it is almost certain, if such could but see it, that 
whenever Shakspeare’s equal shall arise, it will be in some un- 
anticipated form, and in such a mode .that the parity of glory 
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shall be a secret to himself, and to the world, till he is. gone 
from it. 

Another almost unavoidable effect of literary “ lionism” is to 
make an author-overrate his vocation; whicl: is, perhaps, as fatal 
an ‘error as underrating it. All people interested in their work 
are liable to overrate their vocation. ‘There may be makers of 
dolls’ eyes who wonder how society would go on without them. 
But almost all men, but popular authors, leave behind them their 
business.and the ideas which belong to it when they go out to 
recreate themselves. ‘The literary “lion,” however, hears_of 
little but books, and the kind of books he is interested in. He 
sees them lining the walls and strewing the tables wherever he 
goes : all the ideas he hears are from books ; all the news is about 
books, till it is no wonder if he fancies that books govern the 
affairs of the world. If this fancy once gets fixed in his brain 
there is an end of his achievements. His sagacity about human 
interests, and his sympathy with human feelings, are gone. If 
he had not been enchanted, held captive within the magic circle 
of fashion, he might have stepped abroad to see how the world 
really goes on. He might haye found there philosophers who 
foresee the imperishable nature of certain books; who would say 
to dim “Cast forth thy word into the everliving, everworking 
universe ; it is a seed grain that cannot die; unnoticed to-day, it 
will'be found flourishing as a banyan-grove (perhaps, alas! as a 
hemlock forest) after a thousand years :”* all this, however, sup- 
posing vital perfection in the seed, and a fitting soil for it to sink 
into. ‘He might have found some who will say with Fenelen, 
with: all earnestness, ‘If the riches of both Indies, if the crowns 
of all the kingdoms of Europe were laid at my feet, in exchange 
fer ‘my love of reading, I would spurn them all.” But even 
among these, the reading and thinking class, he would be wise 
texobserve how much more important are many things than 
books ; how little literature can compete in influence with the 
winds of heaven, with impulses from within, with the possession 
of dand and: game, with professional occupations, with the news 
of the day, with the ideas and affections belonging to home and 
family. All these rank, as they ought to do, before books in 
their operation upon minds. If he could have gone out of the 
circle of ‘the highly educated, he would have found the merehant 
on ’ehange, the shopkeeper at his ledger, mothers - in. their 
narseries, boys and girls serving their apprenticeships or earning 
their bread, with little thought of books. It is true thatin this 
class may'be found those who are, perhaps, the most wrought upen 
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by books—those to whom literature is a luxury : but to such, two 
or three books are the mental food of a whole youth, while two or 
three more may sustain their mature years. These are they to 
whom the vocation of the author, in the abstract, is beyond com- 
parison for nobleness, but to whom the vocation of this particular 
author is of less importance than that of the monkey that grimaces 
on Bruin’s back, as he paces along Whitechapel or Cheapside. 
If he could have gone further still, he would have heard little 
children talking to their haggard mothers of some happy possibi- 
lity of bacon to their potatoes on some future day; he would 
have seen whole societies where no book is heard of but the 
‘ Newgate Calendar.” How do books act upon the hundreds of 
thousands of domestic servants—upon the millions of artizans 
who cannot sever the sentences they speak into the words which 
compose them—upon the multitude who work on the soil, the 
bean-setters in spring, the mowers in summer, the reapers in 
autumn, who cover the broad land? How do books act upon 
the tribe who traverse the seas, obtaining guidance from the 
stars, and gathering knowledge from every strand? ‘There is 
scarcely anything which does not act more powerfully upon 
them—not a word spoken in their homes, not an act of their 
handicraft, not a rumour of the town, not a glimpse of the green 
fields. The time will doubtless come when books will influence the 
life of such ; but then this influence will be only one among many, 
and the books which will give it forth will hardly be of the class 
in which the literary “lion” has an interest. Meantime, unless 
he goes abroad, in imagination at least, from the enchanted circle 
of which he is, for the time, the centre, he is in imminent peril, 
while relaxing in his intellectual toil, of overrating his vocation. 
This, however, is sometimes a preparation for being ashamed 
of the vocation. Some of the anxiety which popular authors 
have shown, towards the end of their career, to be considered as 
gentlemen rather than as authors, is no doubt owing to the 
desire, in aristocratic England, to be on a par with their admirers 
in the qualifications which most distinguish them: and much 
also to the universal tendency to depreciate what we possess 
in longing for something else—the tendency which inclines so 
many men of rank to distinguish themselves as authors, statesmen, 
or even sportsmen, while authors and legislators are struggling 
for rank. But there can be no doubt that the subsidence of 
enthusiasm, which must sooner or later follow the excitement 
caused by popular authorship, the mortifications which succeed 
the transports of popularity, have a large share in producing the 
desire of aristocratic station, the shame of their vocation, by 
which some favourites of the drawing-room cast a shadow over 
their own fame. Johnson says of Congreve—* But he treated 
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the muses with ingratitude ; for, having long conversed familiarly 
with the great, he wished to be considered rather as a man of 
fashion than of wit; and when he received a visit from Voltaire, 
disgusted him by the despicable foppery of desiring to be con- 
sidered, not as an author, bat a gentleman ; to which the French- 
man replied, ‘ that if he had been only a gentleman, he should not 
have come to visit him.’ ” 


He must be a strong man who escapes all the pitfalls into this 
tomb of ambition and of powers. He must have not only great 
force of intellect to advance amidst such hindrances, but a fine 
moral vigour to hold the purpose of his life amidst the voices 
which are crying to him all the way up the mountain of his toil ; 

en voices, in which he must have an accurate ear to discover 
that there is little of the sympathy he needs, however much of 
the blandishment that he cannot but distrust. 

To any one strong enough to stand it, however, the experience 
of literary “lionism” yields much that is worth having. If 
authorship be the accomplishment of early and steady aspiration ; 
if the author feels that it is the business of his life to think and 
say what he thinks, while he is far from supposing it the business 
of other people’s lives to read what he says; if he holds to his 
aim, regarding the patronage of fashion, and the flattery of the 
crowd only as a piece of his life, like a journey abroad, or a fit of 
sickness, or a legacy, or anything which makes him feel for the 
time, without having any immediate connexion with the chief 
interest of his existence, he is likely to profit rather than suffer 
by his drawing-room reputation. Some essential conditions must 
be observed. It is essential that his mind should not be spent 
and dissipated amidst a crowd of pleasures; that his social 
engagements should not interfere with his labours of the study. 
He must keep his morning hours (and they must be many) not 
only free but bright. He must have ready for them a clear head 
and a light heart. His solitude must be true solitude while it 
lasts, unprofaned by the intrusions of vanities, (which are cares 
in masquerade) and undisturbed by the echoes of applause. It 
is essential that he should be active in some common business of 
life, not dividing the whole of his time between the study and 
the drawing-room, and so confining himself to the narrow world 
of books and readers. In the oration before us there are good 
hints about this. 

‘¢ He (the scholar) will find that ample returns are poured into his 
bosom, out of what seemed hours of obstruction and loss. Let him 
not grieve too much on account of unfit associates. When he sees 
how much thought he owes to the disagreeable antagonism of various 
persons who pass and cross him, he can easily think that in a society 
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of perfect sympathy, no word, no act, no record would be. He will 
learn that it is not so much matter what he reads, what he does. 
Be ascholar, and he shall have the scholar’s part of everything. As, 
in the counting-room, the merchant cares little whether the cargo 
be hides or barilla; the transaction a letter of credit or a transfer of 
stock ; be it what it may, his commission comes gently out of it ; 
so you shall get your lesson out of the hour and the object, 
whether it be a concentrated or a wasteful employment, even in 
reading a dull book, or working off a stint of asian day labour, 
which your necessities or the necessities of others impose.”—p. 27. 

A man so seriously devoted to an object is not likely to find 
himself the guest of the coarsest perpetrators of “ lionism.” 
He is not likely to accept hospitality on condition of being 
made a show. But if he should find himself for once placed on 
a footing with the asseverating gentleman—the immortal Nokes— 
in the print before us, he will not part with his good humour. 
Those who give feasts, and hire the talents of their neighbours 
to make those feasts agreeable, are fulfilling their little part— 
are doing what they are fit for, and what might be expected of 
them, as the dispensers of intellectual feasts are doing their part 
in bringing together beauty and attraction from the starry skies, 
and the green earth, and the acts and thoughts of men. When 
once it is discerned that it is useless to look for the grapes and 
figs of these last among the thorns and thistles of the frst, the 
whole matter is settled. Literary “lionism” is a sign of the 
times; and it is the function of certain small people to exhibit 
it; and there is an end. Neither it nor they are to be quarrelled 
with for what cannot be helped. 

It will be hard upon the author faithful to his vocation, and 
it will be strange, if some valuable friendships do not arise out of 
the intercourses of the drawing-room where his probation goes 
forward. This is one of the advantages which his popularity, 
however temporary, is likely to leave behind. He is likely, 
moreover, to shake off a few prejudices, educational, or engen- 
dered in the study. He can hardly fail to learn something of 
the ways of thinking and feeling of new classes of persons, of 
orders of minds before unknown. He is pretty sure, also, to 
hear much that is said in his own dispraise that would never have 
reached him in retirement; and this kind of information has 
great weight, if not great virtue, with every one; not only be- 
cause there is almost invariably some truth involved in every 


censure, but because most people agree with Racine in his ex~ 
perience, that an adverse criticism gives more pain than the 
extremest applause can afford pleasure. These things constitute 
altogether a great sum of advantages, in addition to the enjoyments 
of relaxation and kindly intercourse which are supposed to be 
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the attributes of all social assemblages. If many small wits 
and feeble thinkers have been extinguished by the system of 
literary *lionism,” it may be hoped that some few have taken 
what is good and left what is bad in it, deriving from their ex- 
posure to it an improved self-reliance and fresh intellectual re- 
sources. 

Many are the thousands who have let the man die within 
them from cowardly care about meat and drink, and a warm 
corner in the great asylum of safety, whose gates have ever been 
thronged by he multitude who cannot appreciate the free air 
and open heaven. And many are the hundreds who have let 
the poet die within them that their complacency may be fed, 
their vanity intoxicated, and themselves securely harboured in 
the praise of their immediate neighbours. Few, very few are 
there who, “noble in reason,” and conscious of being “ infinite 
in faculties,” have faith to look before and after—faith to go on 
to “reverence the dreams of their youth”—faith to appeal to 
the godlike human mind yet unborn—the mind which the 
series of coming centuries is to reveal. Among the millions 
who are now thinking and feeling on our own soil, is it likely 
that there is not one who might take up the song of Homer— 
not one who might talk the night away with Socrates,—not 
one who might be the Shakspeare of an age when our vol- 
canoes shall have become regions of green pasture and still 

waters, and new islands shall send forth human speech from the 
midst of the sea? Whatare such men about? If one is pinin 
in want, rusting in ignorance, or turning from angel to devil 
under oppression, it is too probable that another may be under- 
going extinction in drawing-rooms — surrendering his divine 
faculties to wither in lamp-light, and be wafted away in perfume 
and praise. As surely as the human thought has power to fly 
abroad over the expanse of a thousand years, it has need to rest 
on that far shore, and meditate, ‘ Where now are the flatteries, 
and vanities, and competitions, which seemed so important in their 
day? Where are the ephemeral reputations, the glow-worm 
ideas, the gossamer sentiments, which the impertinent voice of 
Fashion pronounced immortal and divine? The deluge of obli- 
vion has swept over them all, while the minds which were really 
immortal and divine are still there, “for ever singing as they 
shine” in the firmament of thought, and mirrored in the deep of 
ages out of which they rose.’ H. M. 
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Art. IL—1. Le Charivari Journal Quotidien, publiant chaque 
Jour un nouveau dessin. Paris, 1830—39. 


2. L’ Auberge des Adrets. Manuscrit de Robert Macaire, trouvé 
dans la poche de son ami Bertrand. Paris, 1833. 


IFTY years ago there lived at Munich a poor fellow, by name 
Aloys Senefelder, who was in so little repute as an author 
and artist, that painters and engravers refused to publish his 
works at their own charges, and so set him upon some plan for 
doing without their aid. In the first place, Aloys invented a 
certain kind of ink which would resist the action of the acid that 
is usually employed by engravers, and with this he made his 
experiments upon copper-plates as long as he could afford to 
purchase them. He found that to write upon the plates—back- 
wards, after the manner of engravers required much skill and 
many trials, and he thought that, were he to practise upon any 
other polished surface—a smooth stone for instance, the least 
costly article imaginable—he might spare the expense of the 
copper until he had sufficient skill to use it. 
ne day, it is said, that Aloys was called upon to write— 
rather a humble composition for an author and artist—a washin 
bill. He had no paper at hand, and so he wrote out the bill 
with some of his newly-invented ink, upon one of his Kilheim 
stones. Some time afterwards he thought he would try and take 
an impression of his washing-bill—he did, and ces Such 
is the story, which the reader most likely knows very well—and 
having alluded to the origin of the art, we shall not follow the 
stream through the windings and enlargement after it issued 
from the little parent rock, or fill our pages with the rest of the 
a ogi apron invented Lithography. His invention 
not made so much noise and larum in the world as some 
others which have an origin quite as humble and unromantic, 
but it is one to which we owe no small profit, and a great deal 
of pleasure, and as such we are bound to speak of it with all 
= and respect. ‘The schoolmaster, who is now abroad, 
taught us in our youth how the cultivation of art “ emollit 
mores nec sinit esse” —(it is needless to finish the quotation) and 
Lithography has been to our thinking the very best ally that art 
ever had, the best friend of the artist, allowing him to produce 
rapidiy multiplied and authentic copies of his own works 
(without trusting to the tedious and expensive assistance of the 
engraver) ; and the best friend to the people likewise, who have 
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means of purchasing these cheap and beautiful productions, and 
thus having their ideas “ mollified,” and their manners “ feros ” 
no more. 

With ourselves, among whom money is plenty, enterprize 
so great, and everything matter of commercial speculation, 
Lithography has not been so much practised as wood or steel- 
engraving, which, by the aid of great original capital and spread 
of sale, are able more than to compete with the art of drawing 
on stone. The two former may be called art done by machinery. 
We confess to a prejudice in favour of the honest work of hand, 
in matters of art, and prefer the rough workmanship of the 
painter to the smooth copies of his performances, which are pro- 
duced for the most part on the wood-block or the steel-plate. 

The theory will possibly be objected to by many of our 
readers: the best proof in its favour, we think, is, that the state 
of art amongst the people in France and Germany, where pub- 
lishers are not so wealthy or enterprizing as with us*, and 
where Lithography is more practised, is infinitely higher than 
in England, ial the appreciation more correct. As draughtsmen 
the French and German painters are incomparably superior to 
our own; and with art, as with any other commodity, the demand 
will be found pretty equal to the yw. gh with us, the general 
demand is for neatness, prettiness, and what is called effect in 

ictures, and these can be rendered completely, nay, improved, 
by the engraver’s conventional manner of copying the artist’s 
performances. But to copy fine expression and fine drawing 
the engraver himself must be a fine artist; and let anybody 
examine the host of picture-books which appear every Christ- 
mas, and say whether, for the most part, painters or engravers 
ess any artistic merit? We boast, nevertheless, of some of 

the best engravers and painters in Europe. Here, again, the 
supply is accounted for by the demand; our highest class is 
richer than any other aristocracy, quite as well instructed, and 
can judge and pay for fine pictures and engravings. But these 
cathy productions are for the few, and not for the many, who 
have not yet certainly arrived at properly appreciating fine art. 

Take the standard ‘Album’ for instance—that unfortunate 
collection of deformed Zuleikas and Medoras (from the Byron 
Beauties, the Flowers, Gems, Souvenirs, Casquets of Loveli- 
ness, Beauty, as they may be called), glaring caricatures of 





* These countries are, to be sure, inundated with the productions of our market 
in the shape of Byron Beauties, reprints from the Keepsakes, Books of Beauty, 
and such trash ; but these are only of late years, and their original schools of art 
are still flourishing. 
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flowers, singly, in groups, in flower-pots, or with hideous de- 
formed little Cupids sporting among them; of what are called 
‘** mezzotinto” pencil drawings, “ poonah-paintings,” and what 
not; ‘The Album’ is to be found invariably upon the round 
rose-wood brass-inlaid drawing-room table of the middle-classes, 
and with a couple of ‘ Annuals’ besides, which flank it on the 
same table, represents the art of the house; perhaps there is a 
portrait of the master of the house in the dining-room, grim- 
glancing from above the mantel-piece ; and of the mistress over 
the piano up stairs; add to these some odious miniatures of the 
sons and daughters, on each side of the chimney-glass ; and here 
commonly (we appeal to the reader if this is an overcharged 
picture) the collection ends. The family goes to the Exhibition 
once a year, to the National Gallery once in ten years; to the 
former place they have an inducement to go; there are their 
own portraits, or the portraits of their friends, or the portraits of 
public characters, and you will see them infallibly wondering 
over No. 2645 in the catalogue, representing ‘The Portrait of a 
Lady,’ or of the ‘ First Mayor of Little Pedlington since the 
Passing of the Reform Bill; or else bustling and squeezing 
among the miniatures, where lies the chief attraction of the 
Gallery. England has produced, owing to the effects of this 
class of admirers of art, two admirable, and five hundred very 
clever, portrait-painters. How many artists? Let the reader 
count upon his five fingers and see if, living at the present 
moment, he can name one for each. 

If, from this examination of our own worthy middle classes, we 
look to the same class in France, what a ieee do we find ! 
Humble cafés in country towns have their walls covered with 
pleasing picture papers, ragreeneting Les Gluires de Armée 

"rangaise, the Seasons, the Four Quarters of the World, Cupid 
and Psyche, or some other allegory, landscape, or history, rudel 
Seiad, as papers for walls usually are, but the figures are all 
tolerably well drawn, and the common taste, which has caused a 
demand for such things, undeniable. In Paris the manner in 
which the cafés and houses of the restaurateurs are ornamented 
is of course a thousand times richer, and nothing can be more 
beautiful or more exquisitely finished and correct than the 
designs which adorn many of them. We are not prepared to say 
what sums were expended upon the painting of Véry’s or 
Véfour’s, of the Salle-Musard, or of numberless other places of 
public resort in the capital. There is many a shopkeeper whose 
sign is a very tolerable picture, and often have we stopped to 

mire (the reader will give us credit for having remained out- 
side) the excellent workmanship of the grapes and vine-leaves 
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over the door of some very humble, dirty, inodorous shop of a 
marchand de vin. 

These, however, serve only to educate the public taste, and 
are ornaments for the most part much too costly for the people. 
But the same love of ornament which is shown in their public 
places of resort appears in their houses likewise; and every one 
of our readers who has lived in Paris, in any lodging, magnifi- 
cent or humble, with any family, however poor, may bear witness 
how profusely the walls of his smart sa/on in the English quarter, 
or of his little room au sixiéme in the Pays-Latin, has been 
decorated with prints of all kinds. In the first, probably, with 
bad engravings on copper, from the bad and tawdry pictures of 
the artists of the time of the Empire; in the latter, with gay 
caricatures of Granville or Monnier; military pieces, such as 
are dashed off by Raffet, Charlet, Vernet (one can hardly say 
which of the three designers has the greatest merit or the most 
vigorous hand), or clever pictures from the crayon of the Deve- 
rias, the admirable Roqueplan, or Decamp. We have named 
here, we believe, the principal lithographic artists of Paris; and 
those, as doubtless there are, many of our readers who have 
looked over Monsieur Aubert’s portfolios, or gazed at that 
famous caricature-shop-window in the Rue du Coq, or are even 
acquainted with the exterior of Monsieur Delaporte’s little 
emporium in the Burlington arcade, need not be told how 
excellent the productions of all these artists are in their genre. 
We get in these engravings the /oisirs of men of genius, not 
the finikin performances of laboured mediocrity, as with us; all 
these artists are good painters, as well as good designers; a 
design from them is worth a whole gross of Books of Beauty, 
and if we might raise a humble supplication to the artists in our 
own country of similar merit, to such men as Leslie, Maclise, 
Herbert, Cattermole, and others, it would be that they should, 
after the example of their French brethren, and of the English 
landscape painters, take chalk in hand, produce their own copies 
of their own sketches, and never more draw a single Teistaleesl 
One, Rejected One, Dejected One, at the entreaty of any pub- 
lisher, or for the pages of any Book of Beauty, Royalty, or 
Loveliness, whatever. 

Can there be a more pleasing walk in the whole world than a 
stroll through the Gallery of the Louvre on a féte-day: not to 
look so much at the pictures as at the lookers on? ‘Thousands 
of the poorer classes are there: mechanics in their a 
clothes, smiling grisettes, smart dapper soldiers of the line, wi 
bronzed wondering faces, marching together in little companies 
of six or seven, and stopping every now and then at Napoleon 
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or Leonidas, as they appear —in proper vulgar heroics—in the 
ictures of David or Gros. The taste of these people will hardly 
f approved by the connoisseur, but they have a taste for art. 
the same be said of our lower classes, who, if they are 
inclined to be sociable and amused in their holidays, have no 
place of resort but the tap-room or tea-garden, and no food for 
conversation except such as can be built upon the politics or the 
police reports of the last Sunday paper? So much has church 
and state puritanism done for us—so well has it succeeded in 
materializing and binding down to the earth the imagination of 
men, for which God has made another world (which certain 
statesmen take but too little into account)—that fair and beauti- 
ful world of art, in which there can be nothing selfish or sordid, 
of which Dulness has forgotten the existence, and which Bigotry 
has endeavoured to shut out from sight— 


*¢ On a banni les démons et les fées 
Le raisonner tristement s’accrédite 
On court helas! apres la verité 
Ah! croyez moi, l’erreur a son mérite!” 


We are not putting in a plea here for demons and fairies, as 
Voltaire does in the above exquisite lines ; or about to expatiate 
on the beauties of error, for it is none; but the clank of steam- 
engines, and the shouts of politicians, and the struggle for gain or 
bread, and the loud denunciations of stupid bigots, have well nigh 
smothered poor Fancy among us. We boast of our science, and 
vaunt our superior morality. Does the latter exist? In spite of 
all the forms which our policy has invented to secure it—in spite 
of all the preachers, all the meeting houses, and all the legis- 
lative enactments, if any person will take upon himself the 
painful labour of ines Fw and perusing some of the 
cheap periodical prints which form the people’s library of 
amusement, and contain what may be presumed to be their 
standard in matters of imagination ath fancy, he will see 
how false the claim is that we bring forward of superior morality. 
The aristocracy, who are so eager to maintain, were of course 
not the last to feel, the annoyance of the legislative restrictions 
on the Sabbath, and eagerly seized upon that happy invention 
for dissipating the gloom and ennui ordered by Act of Parlia- 
ment to prevail on that day—the Sunday paper. It might be 
read in a club-room, where the poor nl = not see how their 
betters ordained one thing for the vulgar and another for them- 
selves; or in an easy chair in the study, whither my lord retires 
every Sunday for his devotions. It dealt in private scandal and 
ribaldry, only the more piquant for its pretty flimsy veil of 
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double entendre. It was a fortune to the publisher, and it be- 
eame a nece: to the reader, which he could not do without 
any more than without his snuff-box, his opera-box, or his chasse 
after coffee. The delightful novelty could not for any time be 
—_ exclusively for the haut ton ; and from my lord it descended 
to his valet or tradesmen, and from Grosvenor square it spread 
all the town through; so that now the lower classes have their 
seandal and ribaldry organs as well as their betters (the rogues, 
they will imitate them!); and, as their tastes are somewhat 
coarser than my lord’s, and their numbers a thousand to one, 
why of course the prints have increased, and the profligacy has 
been diffused in a ratio exactly proportionable to the demand, 
until the town is infested with such a number of monstrous 
publications of the kind as would have put Abbé Dubois to 
the blush, or made Louis XV cry shame. Talk of English 
morality !—the worst licentiousness in the worst period of the 
French monarchy never equalled the wickedness of this Sabbath- 
keeping country of ours. 

he reader will be glad at last to come to the conclusion that 
we would fain draw from all these descriptions — why does this 
immorality exist? Because the people must be amused and have 
not been taught how; because the upper classes, frightened by 
stupid cant,or absorbed in material want, have not as yet learned 
the refinement which only the cultivation of art can give; and 
when their intellects are uneducated, and their tastes are coarse, 
the tastes and amusements of classes still more ignorant must be 
coarse and vicious likewise in an increased proportion. 

Such discussions and violent attacks upon high and low, Sab- 
bath-bills, politicians, and what not, may appear, perhaps, out of 
place in a few pages which purport only to give an account of 
some French drawings: all we would urge is, that in France these 
prints are made because they are liked and ——— with us 
they are not made, because they are not liked and appreciated— 
and the more is the pity. ra merely intellectual will be 
popular among us: we do not love beauty for beauty’s sake as 
Germans, or wit for wit’s sake as the French; for abstract art we 
have no appreciation; we admire H. B.’s caricatures because 
they are the caricatures of well-known political characters, not 
because they are witty, and Boz because he writes us good pal- 

able stories (if we may use such a word to a story), and Ma- 
Same Vestris because he has the most beautifully shaped legs ; 
—the art of the designer, the writer, the actress (each admirable 
in its way), is a very minor consideration; each might have ten 
times the wit, and would be quite unsuccessful without their 
substantial points of popularity. 
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In France such matters are far better managed, and the love 
of art is a thousand times more keen: and (from this feeling, 
surely), how much superiority is there in French society over 
our own; how much better is social happiness understood—how 
much more manly equality is there between Frenchman and 
Frenchman than between rich and poor in our own country, with 
all our superior wealth, instruction, and political freedom! 
There is, amongst the humblest, a gaiety, cheerfulness, polite- 
ness and sobriety to which in England no class can show a 

arallel: and these, be it remembered, are not only qualities for 

olidays, but for working-days too, and add to the enjoyment of 
human life as much as good clothes, good beef, or good wages. 
If to our freedom we could but add a little of their happiness !— 
it is one, after all, of the cheapest commodities in the world, and 
in the power of every man (with means of gaining decent bread) 
who has the will or the skill to use it. 

We are not going to trace the history of the rise and progress 
of art in France (perhaps on a future occasion we may give some 
account of French painters, ancient and modern), our business at 
present is only to speak of one branch of art in that country— 
lithographic designs, and those chiefly of a humourous character. 
A history of French caricature was published in Paris two or 
three years back, illustrated by numerous copies of designs, from 
the time of Henry III to our own day. We can only speak of 
this work from memory, having been unable in London to pro- 
cure the sight of a copy; but our impression at the time when 
we saw the collection was as unfavourable as could possibly be; 
nothing could be more meagre than the wit, or poorer than the 
execution, of the whole set of drawings. Under the empire, art, 
as may be imagined, was at a very low ebb, and, aping the 
government of the day, and catering to the national taste and 
vanity, it was a kind of tawdry caricature of the sublime, of 
which the pictures of David and Girodet, and almost the entire 
collection now at the Luxembourg Palace, will give pretty fair 
examples. Swoln, distorted, unnatural, the painting was some- 
thing like the politics of those days; with force in it, neverthe- 
less, and something of grandeur, that will exist in spite of taste, 
and is born of energetic will. A man disposed to write compa- 
risons of characters might, for instance, find some striking 
analogies between Mountebank Murat, with his irresistible 
bravery and horsemanship, who was a kind of mixture of 
Duguesclin and Ducrow, and Mountebank David, a fierce, 
powerful painter and genius, whose idea of beauty and sublimity 
seemed to have been gained from the bloody melodramas on the 
Boulevard. Both, however, were great in their way, and were 
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worshipped as gods in those heathen times of false belief and 
hero worship. 

As for poor caricature and freedom of the press, they, like the 
rightful princess in a fairy tale, with the merry fantastic dwarf, 
her attendant, were entirely in the power of the giant who ruled 
the land. The Princess Press was so closely watched and guarded 
(with some little show, nevertheless, of respect for her rank), that 
she dared not utter a word of her own thoughts; and, for poor 
Caricature, he was gagged and put out of the way altogether, 
imprisoned as completely as ever Asmodeus was in his phial. 

ow the Press and her attendant fared in succeeding reigns 
is well known,—their condition was little bettered by the down- 
fal of Napoleon: with the accession of Charles x they were 
more oppressed even than before — more than they could bear; 
for so hard were they pressed, that, as one has seen when sailors 
were working a capsian, back of a sudden the bars flew, knock- 
ing to the earth the men who were endeavouring to work them. 
The Revolution came, and up sprung Caricature in France; all 
sorts of fierce epigrams were discharged at the flying monarch, 
and speedily were prepared toq for the new one. 

About this time there lived at Paris (if our information be 
correct) a certain M. Philipon, an indifferent artist (painting was 
his profession), a tolerable designer, and an admirable wit. 
M. Philipon designed many caricatures himself, married the sister 
of an eminent publisher of prints (M. Aubert), and the two, 
gathering about them a body of wits and artists like themselves, 
set up journals of their own:—‘ La Caricature,’ first published 
once a week, and the ‘ Charivari’ afterwards, a daily paper, in 
which a design also appears daily. 

At first the caricatures inserted in the ‘ Charivari’ were chiefly 
political, and a most curious contest speedily commenced between 
the state and M. Philipon’s little army in the Galérie Véro- 
Dodat. Half-a-dozen poor artists on the one side, and his 
Majesty Louis Philippe, his august family, and the numberless 
placemen and supporters of the monarchy, on the other—it was 
something like ‘Lhersites girding at Ajax, and piercing through 
the folds of the clypei septemplicis with the poisonous shafts of 
his scorn. Our French Thersites was not always an honest 
opponent, it must be confessed; and many an attack was made 
upon the gigantic enemy, which was cowardly, false, and malig- 
nant. But to see the monster writhing under the effects of the 
arrow— to see his uncouth fury in return, and the blind blows 
that he dealt at his diminutive opponent !—not one of these told 
in a hundred ; when they did tell, it may be imagined that they 
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were fierce enough in all conscience, and served almost to anni- 
hilate the adversary. 

To speak more plainly, and to drop the metaphor of giant and 
dwarf, the King of the French suffered so much, his Ministers 
were so mercilessly ridiculed, his family and his own remarkable 
figure drawn with such odious and — resemblance, in 
fanciful attitudes, circumstances, and disguises so ludicrously 
mean, and often so appropriate, that the King was obliged to 
discend into the lists and battle his ridiculous enemy in form. 
Prosecutions, seizures, fines, regiments of furious legal officials, 
were first brought into play against poor M. Philipon and his 
little dauntless troop of malicious artists; some few were bribed 
out of his ranks, and if they did not, like Gilray in England, 
turn their weapons upon their old friends, at least laid down 
their arms, and would fight no more. The bribes, fines, indict- 
ments, and loud-tongued avocats du Roi made no impression ; 
Philipon repaired the defeat of a fine by some fresh and 
furious attack upon his great enemy; if his epigrams were more 
covert they were no less bitter; if he was beaten a dozen times 
before a jury, he had eighty or ninety victories to show in the 
same field of battle; and every victory and every defeat brought 
him new sympathy. Every one who was at Paris a few years 
since must recollect the famous ‘ poire’ which was chalked upon 
all the walls of the city, and which bore so ludicrous a resem- 
blance to Louis Philippe. The poire became an object of prose- 
eution, and M. Philipon appeared before a jury to answer for 
the crime of inciting to contempt against the King’s person, by 
giving such a ludicrous version of his face. Philipon, for defence, 
produced a sheet of paper and drew a poire, a real large Burgundy 
pear; in the lower parts round and capacious, narrower near the 
stalk, and crowned with two or three careless leaves. ‘ There 
was no treason at least in that,” he said to the jury; “ could 
any one object to such a harmless botanical representation ?” 
Then he drew a second pear, exactly like the | eanare except 
that one or two lines were scrawled in the midst of it, which bore 
somehow a ludicrous resemblance to the eyes, nose, and mouth 
of a celebrated personage ; and lastly he drew the exact portrait 
of Louis Philippe; the well-known toupée, the ample whiskers 
and jowl were there, neither extenuated nor set down in malice. 
“ Can I help it, Gentlemen of the Jury, then,” said he, “ if his 
Majesty’s face is like a pear? Say you, yourselves, respectable 
citizens, is it or is it not like a pear?’ Such eloquence could 
not fail of its effect; the artist was acquitted, and La Poire is 
immortal. 
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At last came the famous September laws; the freedom of the 
Press, which, from A t 1830, was to be “* désormais une vérité,” 
was calmly strangled by the Monarch who had — his crown 
for his supposed championship of it; by his Ministers, some of 
whom had been stout republicans on paper but afew years 
before ; and by the Chamber which, such is the blessed consti- 
tution of French elections, will generally vote, unvote, revote in 
any way the Government wishes. With a wondrous union, and 
happy forgetfulness of principle, monarch, ministers, and de- 
puties issued the restriction laws; the Press was sent to prison ; 
as for the poor dear caricature, it was fairly murdered. No 
more political satires appear now and “ through the eye correct 
the heart ;” no more pozres ripen on the walls of the metropolis ; 
Philipon’s political occupation is gone. 

But there is always food for satire; and the French carica- 
turists being no longer allowed to hold up to ridicule and repro- 
bation the King and the deputies, have found no lack of subjects 
for the pencil in the ridicules and rascalities of common life. 
We have said that public decency is greater amongst the French 
than amongst us, which to sqme of our readers may appear 
paradoxical, but we shall not attempt to argu that, in private 
roguery, our neighbours are not our equals. The proces of 
Gisquet, which o_ appeared lately in the papers, shows how 
deep the demoralization must be, and how a government, based 
itself on dishonesty (a tyranny that is under the title and fiction 
of a democracy) must practise and admit corruption in its own, 
and in its agents’ dealings, with the nation. Accordingly, of 
cheating contracts, of ministers dabbling with the funds, or 
extracting underhand profits for the granting of unjust privileges 
and monopolies, of grasping, envious police restrictions, which 
destroy the freedom, and with it the integrity of commerce, 
those who like to examine such details, may find plenty in 
French history; the whole French finance system has been a 
swindle from the days of Louvois, or Law, down to the present 
time. The Government swindles the public, and the small 
traders swindle their customers ; on the authority and example 
of the superior powers. Hence the art of roguery, under such 
high patronage, maintains in France a noble front of impudence, 
and a fine audacious openness, which it does not wear in our 
country. 

reanny, Sg various characters of roguery which the French 
satirists have amused themselves by depicting, there is one of 
which the greatness (using the word in the sense which Mr 
Jonathan Wild gave to it) so far exceeds that of all others, em- 
bracing as it does all in turn, that it has come to be considered 
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the type of roguery in general; just as all the political:squibs 
were ‘made to come of old from the lips of Pasquin, ‘all the 
reflections on the prevailing cant, knavery, quackery, humbug, 
are put into the mouth of Monsieur Robert Macaire. ’ bere 
‘A play was written some twenty years since, called’ the Aw- 
berge des Adrets, in which the characters of two robbers escaped 
from the gallies were introdueed—Robert Macaire, the clever 
rogue above-mentioned, and Bertrand, the stupid rogue, his 
friend, accomplice, butt, and scapegoat on all occasions of danger. 
It is needless to describe the play—a witless performance enough, 
of: which the joke was Macaire’s exaggerated style of conver 
sation, a farrago of all sorts of high-flown sentiments, such as 
the French love to indulge in—contrasted with his actions, which 
were philosophically unscrupulous; and his appearance, which 
was most picturesquely sordid. ‘The play had been acted;.we 
believe, and forgotten, when a very clever actor, M. Frederick 
Lemaitre, took upon himself the performance of the chatacter 
of Robert Macaire, and looked, spoke, and acted it to such 
admirable perfection, that the whole town rung with ‘applauses 
of his’ performance, and the caricaturists delighted to copy his 
singular figure and costume. M. Robert Macaire appears ina 
most picturesque green coat with a variety of rents and patelies, 
a’ pair of crimson pantaloons ornamented in the same way, ‘enor 
mows whiskers and ringlets, an enormous stock and ‘shirt-frilk 
as dirty and ragged as stock and shirt-frill can be, the’ relic ‘of 
# hat very gaily cocked over one eye, and a patch to take away 
spmewhat from the brightness of the other—theseare the principal 
pieces of his costume—a snuff-box like a creaking warming-pan, 
a handkerchief hanging together by a miracle; and’ a switch of 
about the thickness of a man’s thigh, formed the ornaments of 
this exquisite personage. He is a compound (for of such cha 
racters of our own habits and countrymen, a novelist can furnisli 
us’ with no direct comparison) of Fielding’s ‘ Blueskin’ ‘and 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Beau Tibbs.’’ He has the dirt and dandyism: of 
the one, with the ferocity of the other: sometimes he is made ‘to 
swindle, but where he can get a shilling more, M. Macaire’wiil 
murder without scruple: he performs one and tlie other act (or 
any in the scale between them) with a similar bland imperturba- 
bility, and accompanies his actions with such philosophical 
remarks as may be expected from a person of his talents,’his 
energies, his amiable life and character. 

Bertrand is the simple recipient of Macaire’s jokes, and makes 
vicarious atonenrent for his crimes, acting, in fact, the part which 
santaloon performs in the pantomime, who is entirely under the 

Fata influence of clown. He is quite as much a rogue’as that 
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ntleman, but he has not his genius and courage: so that in 
their feats (it may doubtless have been remarked by the reader) 
clown always leaps first, pantaloon following after, more clumsily 
and timidly than his bold and accomplished friend and guide. 
Whatever blows are destined for clown, fall by some means of 
ill luck upon the pate of pantaloon: whenever the clown robs, 
the stolen articles are sure to be found in his companion’s 

ket; and thus exactly Robert Macaire and his companion 
Bertrand are made to go through the world: both swindlers, 
but the one more accomplished than the other. Both robbing 
all the world, and Robert robbing his friend, and in the event of 
danger leaving him faithfully in the lurch. There is in the two 
characters some grotesque good for the spectator—a kind of 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’ moral. 

Ever since Robert, with his dandyfied rags and airs, his cane 
and snuff-box, and Bertrand, with torn surtout and all-absorbin 
pocket, have appeared on the stage, they have been popular wi 
the Parisians; and with these two types of clever and stupid 
knavery, M. Philipon and his companion Daumier have created 
y of pleasant satire upon all the prevailing abuses of the 

ay. 
‘K Imost the first figure that these audacious caricaturists dared 
to depict was a political one: in Macaire’s red breeches and 
tattered coat appeared no less a personage than the King himself 
-—the old Potre—in a country of humbugs and swindlers the 
facile princeps ; fit to govern, as he is deeper than all the rogues 
in his dominions. Bertrand was opposite to him, and having 
listened with delight and reverence to some tale of knavery 
truly royal, was exclaiming, with a look and voice expressive of 
the most intense admiration, “ AH VIEUX BLAGUEUR! va!”—the 
word blague is untranslatable—it means French humbug, as 
distinct from all other; and only those who know the value of 
an a in France, an epigram so wonderfully just, a little 
word so curiously comprehensive, can fancy the kind of rage and 
rapture with which it was received. It was a blow that shook 
the whole dynasty. Thersites had there given such a wound to 
Ajax, as Hector in arms could scarcely have inflicted: a blow 
sufficient almost to create the madness to which the fabulous 
hero of Homer and Ovid fell a prey. 

Not long, however, was French caricature allowed to attack 
personages so illustrious : the September laws came, and henceforth 
no more epigrams were launched against politics ; but the cari- 
caturists were compelled to confine their satire to subjects and 
characters that had nothing to do with the state. The Duke of 
Orleans was no longer to figure in lithography as the fantastic 
Vor. XXXII. No. Il. Xx 
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Prince Rosolin; no longer were multitudes (in chalk) to shelter 
under the enormous shadow of M. d’Argout’s nose: Marshal 
Lobau’s squirt was hung up in peace, and M. Thiers’s pigmy 
figure and round spectacled face was no more to appear in 
print.* Robert Macairé was driven out of the Chambers and 
the Palace—his remarks were a great deal too appropriate and 
too severe for the ears of the great men who congregated in 
those places. 

The Chambers and the Palace were shut to him; but the 
rogue, driven out of this rogue’s paradise, saw “ that the world 
was all before him where to choose,” and found no lack of 
opportunities for exercising his wit. There was the Bar, with 
its roguish practitioners, rascally attornies, stupid juries, and 
foresworn judges; there was the Bourse, with all its gambling, 
swindling, and hoaxing, its cheats and its dupes; the Medical 
Profession, and the quacks, who ruled it alternately; the Stage, 
and the cant that was prevalent there; the Fashion, and its 
thousand follies and extravagancies. Robert Macaire had all 
these to exploiter. Of all the empire, through all the ranks, 
professions, the lies, crimes, and absurdities of men, he may make 
sport at will; of all except of a certain class. Like Bluebeard’s 
wife, he may see everything, but is bidden to beware of the blue 
chamber. Robert is more wise than Bluebeard’s wife, and knows 
that it would cost him his head to enter it. Robert therefore 
keeps aloof for the moment. Would there be any use in his 
martyrdom? Bluebeard cannot live for ever; perhaps even now 
those are on their way (one sees a suspicious cloud of dust or 
two) that are to destroy him. 

In the meantime Robert and his friend have been furnishing 
the designs that we have before us, and of which, perhaps, the 
reader will be edified by a brief description. We are not, to be 
sure, to judge of the French nation by M. Macaire, any more than 
we are to judge of our own national morals in the fast centur 
by such a book as the ‘ Beggar’s Opera;’ but upon the mora 
and the national manners, works of satire afford a world of light 
that one would in vain look for in regular books of history. 
Doctor Smollett would have blushed to devote any cunldedle 
ae of his pages to a discussion of the acts and character of 

r Jonathan Wild, such a figure being hardly admissible among 
the dignified personages who usually push all others out from 
the possession of the historical page; but a chapter of that 
gentleman’s memoirs, as they are recorded in that exemplary 





* Almost all the principal public men had been most ludicrously caricatured in 
the ‘ Charivari'—those mentioned above were usually depicted with the distinctive 
attributes mentioned by us, 
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recueil the ‘ Newgate Calendar;’ nay, a canto of the great comic 
epic (involving many fables, and containing much exaggeration, 
but still having the seeds of truth) which the satirical poet of 
those days wrote in celebration of him—we mean Fielding’s 
‘History of Jonathan Wild the Great’—does seem to us to 
give a more curious picture of the manners of those times than 
any recognized history of them. At the close of his history of 
George II, Smollett condescends to give a short chapter on 
Literature and Manners. He speaks of Glover’s ‘ Leonidas,’ 
Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband,’ the poems of Mason, Gray, the two 
Whiteheads, “ the nervous style, extensive erudition, a superior 
sense of a Cooke; the delicate taste, the polished muse, and 
tender feeling of a Lyttelton.” “ King,” he says, “ shone unri- 
valled in Roman eloquence, the female sex distinguished them- 
selves by their taste and ingenuity. Miss Carte rivalled the 
celebrated Dacier in learning and critical knowledge; Mrs Len- 
nox signalized herself by many successful efforts of genius, both 
in poetry and prose ; anc Miss Reid excelled the celebrated Ro- 
salba in portrait painting, both in miniature and at large, in oil as 
well as in crayons. The genius of Cervantes was transferred into 
the novels of Fielding, who painted the characters and ridiculed 
the follies of life with al strength, humour, and propriety. 
The field of history and biography was cultivated by many writers 
of ability, among whom we distinguish the copious Guthrie, the 
circumstantial Ralph, the laborious Carter, the learned and ele- 
gant Robertson, and, above all, the ingenious, penetrating, and 
comprehensive Hume,” &c. &c. We will quote no more of the 
passage. Could a man in the best humour sit down to write a 
ver satire? Who cares for tlie tender muse of Lyttelton? 
o knows the signal efforts of Mrs Lennox’s genius? Who 
has seen the admirable performances in miniature and at large, 
in oil as well as in crayons, of a Miss Reid? Laborious Carte, 
and circumstantial Ralph, and copious Guthrie, where are 
they, their works, and their reputation? Mrs Lennox’s name 
is just as clean wiped out of the list of worthies as if she had 
never been born; and Miss Reid, though she was once actual 
flesh and blood ‘ rival in miniature and at large’ of the celebrated 
Rosalba, she is as if she had never been at all; her little farthin 
rushlight of a soul and reputation having burnt out and left 
neither wick nor tallow. Death, too, has overtaken copious 
Guthrie and circumstantial Ralph. Only a few know a 
abouts is the grave where lies laborious Carte; and yet, O won- 
drous power of genius! Fielding’s men and women are alive, 
though History’s are not. The progenitors of circumstantial 
Ralph, sent forth after much labour and pains of making, edu- 
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cating, feeding, clothing, a real man child, a great palpable mass 
of flesh, bones, and blood (we say nothing about the spirit) 
which was to move through the world, ponderous, writing histo- 
ries, and to die, having achieved the title of circumstantial 
Ralph; and lo! without any of the trouble that the parents of 
Ralph had undergone, alone, perhaps, in a watch or spunging- 
house, fuddled, most likely, in the blandest, easiest, and most 
good-humoured way in the world, Henry Fielding makes a 
number of men and women on so many sheets of paper, not only 
more amusing than Ralph or Miss Reid, but more like flesh and 
blood, and more alive now than they. Is not Amelia preparing 
her husband’s little supper ? is not Miss Snap chastely preventing 
the crime of Mr Firebrand? is not Parson Adams in the midst 
of his family, and Mr Wild taking his last bowl of punch with 
the Newgate Ordinary ?—is not every one of them a real sub- 
stantial have-been personage now? more real than Reid or 
Ralph? For our parts, we will not take upon ourselves to say that 
they do not exist somewhere else; that the actions attributed to 
them have not really taken place; certain we are that they are 
more worthy of credence than Ralph, who may or may not have 
been circumstantial ; who may or may not even have existed, 
a point unworthy of disputation. As for Miss Reid, we will take 
an affidavit that neither in miniature nor at large did she excel 
the celebrated Rosalba; and with regard to Mrs Lennox, we 
take her to be a mere figment, like Narcissa, Miss Tabitha 
Bramble, or any hero or heroine depicted by the historian of 
«Peregrine Pickle.’ 

In like manner, after viewing nearly ninety portraits of 
Robert Macaire and his friend Bertrand, all strongly resembling 
each other, we are inclined to believe in them both as historical 
ene and to canvass gravely the circumstances of their 
ives. hy should we not? Have we not their portraits? Are 
not they sufficient proofs? If not, we must discredit Napoleon 
(as Archbishop Whateley teaches), for about his figure and him- 
self we have no more authentic testimony. 

Let the reality of M. Robert Macaire and his friend M. Ber- 
trand be granted, if but to gratify our own fondness for those 
exquisite characters; we find the worthy pair in the French 
capital, mingling with all grades of its society, pars magna, in 
the intrigues, pleasures, erplexities, rogueries, speculations, 
which are carried on in Darks as in our own chief city; for it 
need not be said that roguery is of no country nor clime, but 
finds, we mavtaxov ye tarpic 7 BocKkovca yn, is a citizen of all 
countries where the quarters are good ; among our merry neigh- 
bours it finds itself very much at its ease. 
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MACAIRE AND BUBBLE COMPANIES. 


Not being endowed then with patrimonial wealth, but com- 
pelled to exercise their genius to obtain distinction or even sub- 
sistence, we see Sonn Deteenl and Macaire by turns adopting 
all trades and professions, and exercising each with their own 
peculiar ingenuity. As public men, we have spoken already of 
their appearance in one or two important characters, and stated 
that the government grew fairly jealous of them, excluding them 
from office as the Whigs did Lord Brougham. As private indi- 
viduals, they are made to distinguish themselves as the founders 
of journals, sociétés en commandite (companies of which the 
members are irresponsible beyond the amount of their shares), 
and all sorts of commercial speculations, requiring intelligence 
and honesty on the part of the directors, confidence and liberal 
disbursements from the shareholders. 

These are among the French so numerous, and have been of 
late years (in the shape of Newspaper Companies, Bitumen 
Companies, Galvanized-Iron Companies, Rail-road Companies, 
&c.) pursued with such a blind furor and lust of gain by that 
easily excited and imaginative people, that, as mate imagined, 
the satirist has found plenty of qccasion for remark, and M. Ma- 
eaire and his friend innumerable opportunities for exercising 
their talents. 

We know nothing of M. Emile de Girardin except that in a 
duel he shot the best man in France, Armand Carrel (and in 
Girardin’s favour it must be said that he had no other alternative, 
but was right in provoking the duel, seeing that the whole Re- 
publican party had vowed his destruction, and that he fought 
and killed their champion as it were.)—We know nothing of M. 
Girardin’s private character, but as far as we can judge from the 
French public prints, he seems to be the most speculative of 
speculators, and of course a fair butt for the malice of the cari- 
caturists. His one great crime in the eyes of the French Repub- 
licans and Republican newspaper proprietors was, that Girardin 
set up a journal, as he called it, “ franchement monarchique,” a 
journal in the pay of the monarchy that is, and a journal that 
cost only 40 francs by the year. ‘The ‘ National’ costs twice as 
much; the ‘ Charivari’ itself costs half as much again ; and though 
all newspapers of all parties concurred in “snubbing” poor M. 
Girardin and his journal, the Republican prints were by far the 
most bitter against him, thundering daily accusations and perso- 
nalities (whether the abuse was well or ill-founded we know not) 
—hence arose the duel with Carrel; after the termination of which 
Girardin put by his pistol and vowed very properly to assist in 
the shedding of no more blood. Girardin had been the ‘* A 
nator of numerous other speculations besides the journal, the 
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capital of these, like that of the journal, was raised by shares, 
and the shareholders by some fatality have found themselves 
wofully in the lurch, while Girardin carries on the war gaily, is 
or was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, has money, goes 
to Court, and possesses a certain kind of reputation. He invented, 
we believe, the ‘Institution Agronome de Coetbo,’* the ‘ Physio- 
notype,’ the * Journal des Connoissances Utiles,’ the ‘ Panthéon 
Litteraire,’ and the system of Primes—premiums, that is, to be 
- by lottery to certain subscribers in these institutions. Could 

et Macaire see such things going on, and have no hand in 
them 

Accordingly Messrs Macaire and Bertrand are made the 
heroes of many speculations of the kind. In almost the first 
print of our collection Robert discourses to Bertrand ' of his 
projects. “ Bertrand,” says the disinterested admirer of talent 
and enterprise, “ J’adore P’industrie. Si tu veux nous créons une 
banque, mais la, une vraie banque: capital cent millions de mil- 
lions, cent milliards de milliards d’actions. Nous enfongons la 
banque de France, les banquiers, les banquistes; nous enfon- 
cons tout le monde.” ‘ Qui,” says Bertrand, very calm and 
stupid, “ mais les gendarmes?” ‘ Que tu es béte, Bertrand, est 
ce qu’on arréte un millionaire?” Such is the key to M. Ma- 
caire’s philosophy, and a wise creed too, as times go. 

Acting on these principles, Robert appears soon after; he has 
not created a bank but a journal. He sits in a chair of state, 
and discourses to a shareholder. Bertrand, calm and stupid as 
before, stands humbly behind. “ Sir,” says the editor of La 
BuacveE; journal quotidienne, “ our — arise from a new 
combination. The journal costs twent es; we sell it for 234. 
A million subscribers make three millions and a half of profits; 
there are my figures; contradict me by figures or I will bring 
an action for libel.” The reader may fancy the seene takes 
place in England, where many such a swindling prospectus has 
obtained credit ere now. At plate 33, Robert is still a jour- 
nalist ; he brings to the editor of a paper an article of his com- 
position, a violent attack on a law. “* My dear M. Macaire,” says 
the editor, “ this must be changed; we must praise this law.” 
* Bon, bon !” says our versatile Macaire, “ Je vais rétoucher ¢a, 
et je vous fais en faveur de la loi un article mousseux.” 

Can such things be ? Is it possible that French journalists can 
so forget themselves? The rogues! they should come to England 
and learn consistency. The aout of the Press in England is 
like the air we breathe, without it we die. No, no! in France 





* It is not necessary to enter into descriptions of these various inventions. 
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the satire may do very well, but for England it is too. monstrous. | 
Call the Press stupid, call it vulgar, call it violent, but honest it 
is. Who ever heard of a journal changing its politics? O tem- 
pora! O mores! as Robert Macaire says, this would be carrying 
the — too far. 

hen he has done with newspapers, Robert Macaire begins 
to distinguish himself on ’Change, as a creator of companies, a 
vender of shares, or a dabbler in foreign stock. ‘“ Buy my coal- 
mine shares,” shouts Robert, “ gold-mines, silver-mines, dia- 
mond-mines, ‘ sont de la pot-bouille de la ratatouille en compa- 
raison de ma houille.’ Look,” says he, on another occasion, to a 
very timid, open-countenanced client, “ you have a property to 
sell? I have found the very man, a rich capitalist, a fellow 
whose bills are better than bank-notes.” His client sells, the bills 
are taken in payment, and signed by that respectable capitalist, 
Monsieur de Saint Bertrand. At page 81, we find him inditing a 
circular letter to all the world, running thus :—*“ Sir,—I regret to 
say that your application for shares in the Consolidated European 
Incombustible Blacking Association cannot be complied with, 
as all the shares of the C. E. I. B. A. were disposed of on 
the day they were issued. I have nevertheless registered your 
name, and in case a second series should be put forth, I shall 
have the honour of immediately giving you notice. I am, Sir, 
yours &c., the Director, Robert Macaire.”—* Print 300,000 of 
these,” he says to Bertrand, “ and poison all France with them.” 
As usual, the stupid Bertrand remonstrates.—‘ But we have 
not sold a single share; you have not a penny in your pocket, 
and” ‘** Bertrand, you are an ass; do as I bid you.” 

Will this satire pot anywhere in England? Have we any 
consolidated European blacking associations amongst us ?—have 
we penniless directors issuing El Dorado prospectuses, and 
jockeying their shares through the market? For information 
on this head we must refer the reader to the newspapers; or if 
he be connected with the city, and acquainted with commercial 
men, he will be able to say whether a// the persons whose names 
figure at the head of announcements of projected companies 
= as rich as Rothschild, or quite as honest as heart could 

esire. 

When Macaire has sufficiently exploité the Bourse, whether 
as a gambler in the public funds or other companies, he sagely 
perceives that it is time to turn to some other profession, and 
providing himself with a black gown, proposes blandly to Ber- 
trand to set up—a new religion. ‘ Mon ami,” says the repen- 
tant sinner, “le temps de la commandite va passer, mais les 
badauds ne passeront pas (O rare sentence ! it should be written 
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in letters of gold !) occupons nous de ce qui est éternel. Si nous 
fassions une réligion ?” On which M. Bertrand remarks, “A 
religion ! what the devil—a religion is not an easy thing to 
make.” But Macaire’s zeceipt is easy. ‘ Get a gown, take a 
shop,” he says, “borrow some chairs, preach about Napoleon, 
d the discovery of America, or Molitre—and there’s a religion 
‘or you !” 

e have quoted this sentence more for the contrast it offers 
with our own manners than for its merits. After the noble 
paragraph, ‘“ Les badauds ne passeront pas, occupons nous de ce 
qui est éternel,” one would have expected better satire upon 
cant than the words that follow. We are not in a condition to 
say whether the subjects chosen are those that had been selected 
by Pere Enfantin, or Chatel, or Lacordaire: but the words are 
curious, we think, for the very reason that the satire is so poor. 
The fact is, there is no religion in Paris: even clever M. Phi- 
lipon, who satirises everything, and must know therefore some 
little about the subject which he ridicules, has nothing to say but 
“Preach a sermon, and that makes a religion—anything will 
do.” If anything will do, it is clear that the religious commo- 
dity is not in much demand. Tartuffe had better things to say 

inst hypocrisy, in his time, but then Faith was alive—now 
there is no satirising religious cant in France, for its oem 
true religion, has disappeared altogether—and having no su 
stance, can cast no shadow. If a satirist would lash the religious 
hypocrites in England, now,—the High-Church hypocrites, the 
low-Church hypocrites, the promiscuous Dissenting hypocrites, 
the No-Popery hypocrites, he would have ample subject enough. 
In France the odie hypocrites went out with the Bourbons. 
Those who remain pious in that country (or rather, we should say, 
in the capital, for of that we speak) are unaffectedly so, for they 
have no worldly benefit to hope for from their piety ; the great 
majority have no religion at all, and do not scoff at the few, for 
scoffing is the minority’s weapon, and is passed always to the 
weaker side, whatever that may be. Thus H. B. caricatures the 
Ministers: if by any accident that body of men should be dis- 
missed from their situations, and be succeeded by H. B.’s 
friends, the Tories—what must the poor artist do? he must pine 
away and dic; if he be not converted, he cannot always be 
nying compliments—for caricature has a spice of Goethe’s Devil 


in it, and is “ der Geist der stets verneint,” the Spirit that is 
er denying. 

ith one or two of the French writers and painters of carica- 
tures the King tried the experiment of bribery; which suc- 
ceeded occasionally in buying off the enemy, and bringing him 
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from the republican to the royal camp: but when there, the 
deserter was never of any use. Figaro, when so treated, grew 
fat and desponding, and lost all his sprightly verve; and Ne- 
mesis became as gentle as a Quakeress. But these instances of 
“ratting” were not many. Some few poets were bought over— 
but among men following the profession of the press a change of 
politics is an infringement of the point of honour, and a man 
must fight as well as apostatize. A very curious table might be 
made, signalizing the difference of the moral standard between 
us and the French. Why is the grossness and indelicacy pub- 
liely permitted in England unknown in France, where private 
morality is certainly at a lower ebb? Why is the se of 
private honour now more rigidly maintained senna rench ? 
why is it, as it should be, a moral disgrace for a Frenchman to 

o into debt, and no disgrace for him to cheat his customer? 

fhy is there more honesty and less—more propriety and less? 
and how are we to account for the paisa vices or virtues 
which belong to each nation in its turn ? 

The above is the Reverend M. Macaire’s solitary exploit as a 
spiritual swindler—as Maitre. Macaire in the courts of law, 
as avocat, avoué—in a humbler capacity even, as a prisoner at 
the bar, he distinguishes himself greatly, as may be imagined. 
On one occasion we find the learned gentleman Lidtnajiaky visit- 
ing an unfortunate détenu—no other person, in fact, than his 
friend M. Bertrand, who has fallen into some trouble and is 
awaiting the sentence of the law. He begins— 


** Mon cher Bertrand, donne moi cent écus, je te fais acquitter 
*emblée.” 

J'ai pas d’argent.” 

* Hé bien, donne moi cent frances ?” 

* Pas le sou.” 

“ Tu n’as pas dix francs ?” 

*¢ Pas un liard.” 

** Alors donne moi tes bottes je plaiderai la circonstance 
attenuante.” 


The manner in which Maitre Macaire soars from the cent écus 
(a high point already) to the sublime of the boots, is in the best 
comic style. In another instance he pleads before a judge, and 
mistaking his client, pleads for defendant instead of plaintiff, 
‘The infamy of the plaintiff’s character, my /uds, render his. 
testimony on such a charge as this wholly unavailing.” “M. 
Macaire, M. Macaire,” cries the attorney in a fright, “ you are 
for the plaintiff!” “This, my lords, is what the defendant will 
say. ‘Vhis is the line of defence which the opposite party 
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intend to pursue, as if slanders like these could weigh with an 

ightened jury, or injure the spotless reputation of my client !” 
In this story and expedient M. Macaire has been indebted to 
the English bar. If there be an occupation for the English 
satirist in the exposing of the cant and knavery of the pretenders 
to religion, what room is there for him to lash the infamies of 
the law? On this point the French are babes in iniquity com- 
pared to us —a counsel prostituting himself for money is a 
matter with us so stale, that it is hardly food for satire: which, 
to be popular, must find some much more complicated and inte- 
resting knavery, whereon to exercise its skill. 

M. Macaire is more skilful in love than in law, and appears 
once or twice in a very amiable light while under the influence 
of the tender passion. We find him at the head of one of those 
useful establishments unknown in our country—a Bureau de 
| half a dozen of such places are daily advertised in the 
Jo s: and, “une veuve de trente ans ayant une fortune de 
deux cent mille francs,”or ‘ une demoiselle de quinze ans, jolie, 
d'une famille tres distinguée, qui possede trente mille livres de 
rentes,”—continually in this kind-hearted way are offering them- 
selves to the public:—sometimes it is a gentleman, with a 
“physique agréable, — des talens de societé ”—and a place under 

vernment, who makes a sacrifice of himself in a similar manner. 

our little historical gallery we find this philanthropic anti- 
Malthusian at the head of an establishment of this kind, intro- 
ducing a very meek, simple-looking bachelor to some distin- 
ished ladies of his connotssance. “ Let me present you, sir, to 
Madame de St Bertrand (it is our old friend) veuve de la de 
armée, et Madlle Eloa de Wormspire—ces dames brulent de |’en- 
vie de faire votre connoissance ; je les ai invitées a diner chez 
vous ce soir, vous nous menerez a |’opéra, et nous ferons une 
ee partie d’écarté. Tenez vous bien, M. Gobard! ces 
mes ont des projets sur vous !” 

Happy Gobard! happy system, which can thus bring the pure 
and loving together, and acts as the best ally of Hymen! The 
announcement of the rank and titles of tw tho de St Bertrand 
—*veuve de la grande armée”—is very happy. ‘ La grande 
armée” has beeu a father to more orphans, and a husband to more 
widows, than it ever made. Mistresses of cafés, old governesses, 
keepers of boarding-houses, genteel beggars, and ladies of lower 
ranks still, have this favourite pedigree. They have all had 
matheurs (what kind it is needless to particularize), they are all 
connected with the grand homme, and their fathers were all 
colonels. This title exactly answers to the “clergyman’s daughter” 
in England—as “A young lady, the daughter of a clergyman, is 
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desirous to teach,” &c.; “A clergyman’s widow receives into her 
house a few select,” and so forth. ‘ Appeal to the benevolent. 
By a series of unheard-of calamities, a young lady, daughter of 
a clergyman in the west of England, has been plunged,” &c. &c. 
The ious is curious, as indicating the standard of respee- 
tability. 

The male beggar of fashion is not so well known among us as 
in Paris, where street-doors are open; six or eight families live 
in a house; and the gentleman who earns his livelihood by this 
= can make half a dozen visits without the trouble of 

nocking from house to house, and the pain of being observed 
by the whole street, while the footman is examining him from 
the area. Some few may be seen in England about the inns of 
court, where the locality is favourable; (where, however, the 
owners of the chambers are not proverbially soft of heart, so that 
the harvest must be poor;) but Paris is full of such adventurers, 
—fat, smooth-tongued, and well dressed, with gloves and gilt- 
headed canes, who would be insulted almost by the offer of silver, 
and expect your gold as their right. Among these, of course, 
our friend Robert plays his part; and an excellent engraving 
represents him, snuff-box in hand, advancing to an old gentle- 
man, whom, by his poodle, his powdered head, and his a 
stupid look, one knows to be a Carlist of the old régime. “ 
beg pardon,” says Robert; “is it really yourself to whom I have 
the honour of speaking ?”—* It is.”—‘* Do you take snuff ?”—~ 
‘* I thank you.”—* Sir, I have had misfortunes—I want assist- 
ance. I am a Vendean of illustrious birth. You know the family 
of Macairbec—we are of Brest. My grandfather served the 
King in his galleys—my father and I belong also to the marine. 
Unfortunate suits at law have plunged us into difficulties, and I 
do not hesitate to ask you for the succour of Ten francs.” —“ Sir, I 
never give to those I don’t know.” —“ Right, sir, perfectly right. 
Perhaps you will have the kindness to /end me Ten francs ?” 

The adventures of Doctor Macaire need not be described, be- 
cause the different degrees in quackery which are taken by that 
learned physician are all well known in England, where we have 
the a of many higher ++ in the science, which our 
neighbours know nothing about. e have not Hahnemann, but 
we have his disciples; we have not Broussais, but we have the 
College of Health; and surely a dose of Morrison’s pills is a 
sublimer discovery than a draught of hot water. We had St 
John Long too—where is his science ?—and we are credibly in- 
formed that some important cures have been effected by the in- 
spired dignitaries of ‘ the church” in Newman street, which, if 
it continue to practise, will sadly interfere with the profits of the 
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regular physicians, and where the miracles of the abbé Paris 
are shout to be acted over again. 

In speaking of M. Macaire and his adventures, we have ma- 
naged so ore to convince ourselves of the reality of the per- 
sonage, that we have quite forgotten to speak of Messrs Philipon 
and Daumier, who are, the one the inventor, the other the de- 
signer, of the Macaire Picture Gallery. As works of esprit, 
these drawings are not more remarkable than they are as works 
of art, and we never recollect to have seen a series of sketches 
possessing more extraordinary cleverness and variety. The 
countenance and figure of Macaire and the dear stupid Bertrand 
are preserved, of course, with great fidelity throughout ; but the 
admirable way in which each fresh character is conceived, the 
grotesque appa of Robert’s every successive attitude 
and gesticulation, and the variety of Bertrand’s postures of inva- 
riable repose, the exquisite fitness of all the other characters, 
who act their little part and disappear from the scene, cannot be 
described on paper, or too highly lauded. The figures are very 
carelessly drawn, but if the reader can understand us, all the 
attitudes and limbs are perfectly conceived, and wonderfully na- 
tural and various. After pondering over these drawings for some 
hours, as we have been while compiling this notice of them, we 
have grown to believe that the personages are real, and the 
seenes remain imprinted on the os as if we had absolutel 
been present at their acting. Perhaps the clever way in which 
the plates are coloured, and the excellent effect which is put into 
each, may add to this illusion. Now, in looking, for instance, at 
H. B.’s slim vapory figures, they have struck us as excellent 
likenesses of men and women, but no more; the bodies want 
spirit, action, and individuality: George Cruikshank, as a 
humourist, has quite as much genius, but he does not know 
the art of ‘effect’ so well as Monsieur Daumier, and if we 
might venture to give a word of advice to another humourous 
designer, whose works are extensively circulated—the illustrator 
of * Pickwick’ and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’—it would be to study well 
these caricatures of Monsieur Daumier ; who, though he executes 
very carelessly, knows very well what he would express, indicates 
perfectly the attitude and identity of his figure, and is quite 
aware before hand of the effect which he intends to produce. 
The one we should fancy to be a practised artist taking his ease, 
the ether a young one somewhat bewildered; a very clever one 
however, who, if he would think more and exaggerate less, would 
add not a little to his reputation. 

Having pursued, all through these remarks, the comparison 
between lish art and French art; English and French hu- 
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mour, manners and morals, perhaps we should endeavour also to 
write an analytical essay on English cant or humbug, as distin- 
guished from French. It might be shown that the latter was 
more picturesque and startling, the former more substantial and 

ositive. It has none of the poetic flights of the French genius, 

ut advances steadily, and gains more ground in the end than its 
—. compeer. But such a discussion would carry us 
through the whole range of French and English history, and 
the reader has probably read quite enough of the subject in this 
and the foregoing pages. 

We shall, therefore, say no more of French and English earica- 
tures generally, or of Mr Macaire’s particular accomplishments 
and adventures. ‘They are far better understood by examining 
the original pictures, by which Philipon, and Daumier have illus- 
trated them, than by translations first into print and afterwards 
into English. ‘They form a very curious and instructive com- 
mentary upon the present state of society in Paris, and a hundred 
years hence, when the whole of this struggling, noisy, busy, 
merry race shall have exchanged their pleasures or occupations 
for a quiet coffin (and a tawdry lying epitaph) at Montmartre 
or Pere la Chaise ; when the follies here recorded shall have been 
superseded by new ones, and the fools now so active shall have 
given up the inheritance of the world to their children ; the latter 
will at least have the advantage of knowing intimately and ex~- 
actly the manners of life and being of their grandsires, and calling 
up, when they so choose it, our ghosts from the ve, to live, 
love, quarrel, swindle, suffer, and struggle on blindly as of yore. 
And when the amused speculator shall have laughed sufficiently 
at the immensity of our follies, and the paltriness of our aims, 
smiled at our exploded superstitions, wondered how this man 
should be considered great who is now clean forgotton (as copious 
Guthrie before-mentioned), how this should have been thought 
a patriot who is but a knave spouting common-place, or how t 
should have been dubbed a philosopher who 1s but a dull fool, 
blinking, solemn, and pretending to see in the dark; when he 
shall have examined all these at his leisure, smiling in a pleasant 
contempt and good-humoured we mney and thanking heaven 
for his increased lights, he will shut the book—and be a fool as 
his fathers were before him. 

It runs in the blood. Well hast thou said, O ragged Macaire, 
—** Le jour va passer, MAIS LES BADAUDS NE PASSERONT PAS.” 


T, 
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Arr. III.—1. Mozart's Celebrated Concertos, newly arranged 
for the Pianoforte, &c. &c., with Accompaniments of Flute, 
Violin, and Violoncello. By J. B. Cramer. Nos. 5 & 6. 
London: Cramer and Co. 

2. Biographische Notizen uber Ludwig van Beethoven. Von 
Dr F. G. Wegeler und Ferdinand Ries. Coblenz, 1838. 

8. Beethoven’s Works. Edited by I. Moscheles. Complete 
Edition. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Grand Concertos for the Piano- 

orte. London: Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

4. J. N. Hummel’s Complete Pianoforte School. London: 
Boosey and Co. 

5. Grand Characteristic Studies for the Pianoforte. By Ignace 
Moscheles. Op. 95. London: Cramer, Addison, and 
Beale. 

6. Grand Concerto in D, Op.40. By Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. London: J. Alfred Novello. 

7. Douze Grandes Etudes (en deux Livraisons) pour le Piano- 
forte. Par Frederic Chopin de Varsovie. Op. 10. Lon- 
don: Wessel and Co. 

8. Douze Etudes de Salon, pour le heh ape (deuxieme Suite 
des Etudes Composées) par Adolphe Henselt. Op. 5. 

London: Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 


Wit a little allowable flattery of the truth, the Book-case, 

in an inventory of the goods belonging to any well-ordered 
English house, might be designated as one of its necessary 
articles of furniture—not as one of its luxuries: the place 
of popularity among the latter being claimed by the Pianoforte. 
An Asmodeus would, perhaps, add, that the real nature and use 
of both are equally far from being understood by the great body 
ef our liberal countrymen! But, without participating in his 
sneer, a few pages concerning the latter moveable cannot be 
superfluous at the present time, when the art to which it belongs 
is professed to take so honourable a part in our domestic recre- 
ations. This is the very season, too, for such an essay. The 
present spring has been long spoken of as a time fixed for a 
congress of pianists in London. Some of these are as yet 
so little known to the English public, that a few particulars con- 
cerning them cannot be unwelcome. 

Let not the word professed be cavilled at as a splenetic epithet 
borrowed from the vocabulary of the aforesaid Asmodeus: were 
it misapplied—were Music, indeed, cherished at English firesides 
as a valued guest, instead of being permitted there to exhibit its 
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antics as a paid juggler—this article would be needless. The 
thinker would no longer be called upon to recommend as a matter 
for meditation and study that which is now esteemed but as a toy, 
to be worn or laid by as Fashion pleases: the writer on education 
would be longer considered chimerical, Germanized—nay (by 
some) infected with the insidious and sensual heresy of St Simo- 
nianism—when recommending that the earnest and thoughtful pur- 
suit of music should be restored to its ancient and worthy p 

in the training of the youth of England—that is, the young 
men as well as the young women. Fes, to illustrate the depen 
ciating and superficial notions entertained by the majority on 
the subject, the reader must be reminded that the present un- 
equal diffusion of music among the sexes, as compared with 
gone-by times, is, in itself, an evidence of its degradation, and a 
witness for the writer wishing to raise the tone of its study in Eng- 
land, that he is not attempting an impossible task, or preaching 
a fantastic and new-fangled creed. For the last hundred years, 
while every English girl has been tormented into an aimless 
knowledge of the practical difficulties of the pianoforte, any one 
of her brothers who took up the science—or addicted himseif to 
any musical instrument whatsoever, or showed the smallest zeal 
for the art, beyond what was implied in his haunting the coulisses 
of British or foreign theatres, purse in hand,—run no small risk of 
being set aside as “a Frenchified trifler” by his learned elders, 
and those in authority—was certain to be laughed at as an effemis 
nate “milk-sop” by his brethren of the Fives Court, and the wine- 
party, the Yacht Club, and the Hounds! It was not soin 
the days of Queen Elizabeth—the days of a Shakspeare and a 
Spenser and a Sidney anda Raleigh, when as many shrewd heads 
sat at the council board as there danced light heels in the hall. 
Then he was not esteemed a “compleat gentleman” who to 
exercises did not add accomplishments—who could not sing at 
sight his part in a madrigal as well as ride the great horse. 
The “chest of violls” was as important a family legacy as the 
portraits by Antonio More, or the carvings wrought by Flemish 
or Italian artists; the book of ‘ Fancies”—crude and doleful 
humours would these “ Fancies” appear to modern ears !—was 
as indispensable to the formation of a young gallant as the sta- 
tutes of Euphues. Nay, the Virgin Queen herself did not con- 
ceive that an exhibition of some of the frightful difficulties 
pricked down for her by Doctor Bull in her ‘ Virginal boke’ 
was a lure unworthy to be thrown out for an ambassador whose 
suffrage she wished to seduce! What would the English people 
now say, were they to hear of their Sovereign Lady thundering 
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Stik,’ to extort from an “ extraordinary” the palm of'surpasi 
any brother or sister monarch in octave p: s, and ‘melodies’ 


syllabically articulated with the thumb! In the ‘reigns’ whieh’ 
immediately succeeded Elizabeth's, the practice of music con 
tinued to enter largely into the training of our young ‘men; ‘nor 
conld the pursuit have been-wholly counted a frivolity incom 
tible with sterner duties, and destructive of a bold and honest 
manliness, even in Cromwell’s iconoclastic days, when we ‘find 
the Protector’s Latin Secretary amusing himself in his ‘hours 
of leisure, by organ-playing ; and, not content with the practice, 
pointed out, in his ‘Tractate on Education,’ as profitable for 
oung men that “the interim of: unsweating themselves regu- 
teat and convenient rest before meat, may, oth with profit and 
delight, be taken up in recreating and composing their travaited 
spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of music heard‘and 
learned, either while the skilful organist plies his grave and ‘fan+ 
cied descant in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony, with artful 
and unimaginable touches, adorn and grace the well-studied 
chords of some choice composer; sometimes the lute’ or séft' 
n stop waiting on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, ' 
or civil ditties, which, if wise men and prophets be not extremé 
out, have a t power over dispositions and mantiers ‘to smoot 
and make them gentle from rustic harshness and distempered 
ons.” A crowd of further witnesses might be' brought to ilhis-” 
trate the respect in which music was held in those elder days’by” 
the solid and learned; and among them would figure pious George’! 
Herbert, contriving some quaint verse as he rode on‘his pleasant’ 
way to the Salisbury music meeting,—and ‘the ‘Lord «Keeper 
Guilford, so well known in all the choirs wherever he came that’ 
‘“the boys failed not to bring him a fair book of the anthem atid 
sérvice, and sometimes the score, if they had it, expeetinig, ‘as ' 
they always did, a compensation for their pains.” ‘From the 
time of James the’ Second downwards the universal ‘study’ ‘of 
nvusic began to fall into discredit. It was replived bya fan- 
tastic and partial amateurship, ‘the unhealthy existence of which 
was ‘largely perpetuated and fostered, if not wholly caused, by the 
disproportionate ‘strides made in vocai and operati¢e music,—by 
the: importations of ae singers and composers, and ‘the ‘con- 
— exhibitions of fashionable extravagance and insane rivalry 
sensual pursuit. And these things—although they touched 
the professors, and not the art,—-tended to generate, on the part | 
of ‘sober persons, ‘arid those of moderate fortunes, disapprobation’ 
afid withdrawal from an ‘indulgence’ whence’ such: follies “and ' 
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seandals arose. Moreover, the wits. of. Queen Anne’s day, 
wanted utterly that earnest and trustful spirit which is eminently. 
needed by the ides and arbiters of national taste for the 
wholesome promulgation and sincere understanding of art. It 
was far more in accordance with the spirit of their writings and 
their manners for them to laugh in brilliant conclave at White’s, 

or Will’s, or Button’s, with “the gentleman with the short face,” 

at the last monstrous combination of bad music and worse sense, 

applauded to the echo in the playhouses, by Melissas patched in 

true party style, and Flirtillas well versed in their fan exercise— 

far. easier for them to echo Dean Swift’s contempt of “the 

fine stuff” produced by Margharita (Mme. Pepusch) and 

*‘ the parcel of fiddlers” at the Windsor music meeting,—than to 

shut themselves up with the newest trio of Corelli, or to endea- 

vour to anatomise the sensations awakened by the hearing of 
one of Purcell’s expressive cantatas. Few things travel so fast 

and -far as ridicule; few things exist so long as its memory. 

Thus it happened, thanks to the tongues of the wits, and the pens 

of the essayists, and the pencil of our great moral artist, that the 

man who owned a taste for music became an object of con- 

tempt as effeminate and unnatural. The mass of our diaries, 

correspondences, and periodicals of the eighteenth century, 

if. consulted, will serve to show, that while Fashion still con- 

descended to take Music under the shadow of her goose- 

wings, and the middle classes, therefore, must needs ape. the. 
ecstacies of aristocrats until the very grange of the farmer was 

olluted. by the modish presence of the “ spinet” of its Miss 
etty or. Miss Molly—the old spirit, which had made our Bacons 

not deem the secrets of the art unworthy of honourable allusion—. 
our Brownes include it among their objects of subtle speculation 

—our Evelyns condescend to read from the musician’s pages in 
turn with those of the poet and philosopher—had as utterly. 
passed away as the delicious and racy language of the ancient 

drama—or the sweet superstition of the Fairies ! 

As some signs of a ds osition to restore music to its proper 
place,, by cultivating it intellectually, and not sensually, have 
recently manifested themselves among our middle classes, it is 
expedient that their amount should be determined, and their 
development assisted as far as it is possible. In treating of the 
planer errs attempting to sketch its history and its capabi- 
ities—in offering a few brief notices of those masters whose 
erformances have given it new powers, and whose compositions 
ave either Sonat or sustained its different schools—in sepa- 
rating the legitimate from the illegitimate, the ephemeral from 
the permanent, the true, in short, from the false—the reviewer 
Vor. XXXII. No. II, z 
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is offering the largest contribution in his power to the advance- 
ment of chamber music. For ir England, where the national 
character is solitary rather than sociable and its reserve is 
strangely mixed up with an impatience of drudgery and research 
where the physical facility of throat and finger seems to be 
denied, such as makes the Italian street-singer vocalize without 
knowing it, and the German tavern-musician place his hands on 
the bow or the keys in a correct position—the pianoforte will 
always be the instrument most largely in favour. To play 
respectably a solo on the violin or violoncello requires a devotion 
of Lider and a self-renunciation which, as has been hinted, is 
not common ;—while a quartett implies, beyond this, the sedu- 
lous union of a personages submitting themselves to one 
presiding head. ‘The flute, it is beginning to be admitted, is 
so poor an instrument, as to be placed almost out of the reach of 
the higher order of music, save in orchestral concert. More- 
over, he range of compositions for the best of these instruments 
is infinitely less extensive and various than that of music for the 
pianoforte, at which the performer commands the harmonies, and 
ean represent, by translation, the effects of an entire band. 
Lastly, the larger proportion of our domestic musicians are 
women, whose only alternative lies in the harp, which is more 
limited, more inexpressive, and more expensive. Let us, there- 
fore, having pointed out the causes which have determined us in 
its selection,— its scope, and its significance, no longer linger on 
the threshold of our subject. 

Of the origin of the pianoforte—the history of its wood and 
wire—a few words must be said. The head of the family was, 
perhaps, the Psaltery: which, according to Mr Hogarth, “con- 
sisted of a square box, of small depth, over which was stretched 
a sianiling beard of fir, and on this sounding-board were 
stretched a set of strings of steel and brass, tuned to the notes of 
the scale.” The psaltery, being played upon with two little 
rods, was substantially the same as the present street dul- 
eimer, from which desolate vagrants whip out such a shrill 
and doleful music on summer evenings. It might be a cer- 
tain traditional respect for this ancestral instrument that made 
Ries (who was a true artist) once astonish a wretched steam- 
boat torturer of its wires with a munificent largess, bestowed 
with a smile not all sardonic, and a kindly word, that “he, too, 
was in the profession!” As time wore on, the little rods were 
discarded, keys were affixed, and the psaltery became a clavi- 
chord, the feeble and tinkling grandfather of the pianoforte, 
Contemporary with the clavichord was the virginal, its own 
cousin, and progenitor of the larger and more complete harpsi- 
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chord. A few specimens of this closet companion of Queen. 
Elizabeth are still to be found, richly carved and ‘decorated, in 
our old country houses; but their weak, wiry tones, between, 
a cough and a chirp, and their keys rattling like the dry bones 
of a pe go far to destroy our faith in the enchantments of 
antique music. The last of the family which was ever resorted 
to, “ when its owner was solitary, to shun melancholy,” may 
probably have been that spinet, propped on a pile of cushions in 
default of legs, which a party of English tourists found, some 
twenty pew since, in one of the cells of the monastery of St 
Bernard, and replaced by an English pianoforte, to the extrava- 
gant delight of its innocent owner, who, prohibited from other 
passions, apostrophised it in some verses, beginning, “ Cher objet 
de mes amours.” Early in the eighteenth century, though as 
late as Burney’s time (its latter portion), the little octave spinet, 
sometimes in its most ancient and triangular form, “ was used to 
accompany singing in private houses throughout Italy ;” the 
virginals had been thrust into the lumber-room to make way for 
the harpsichord, in which the tone was produced by the action 
of quills. Here was a prodigious step, by which the mate- 
tials for executing a } imo pleasant novelties were placed 
under the hands of the composer. The tone of the earlier harp- 
sichords, indeed, must have been spoiled by the complicated 
mechanism attached to them, if we are to ps Hi anything con- 
cerning their general structure from worthy Master Mace’s 
advertisement, who, on selling off. his stock of music, is par- 
ticularly earnest in recommending to purchasers a pedal harp- 
sicon, ** the absolute best sort of consort harpsicons that has been 
invented, there being more in it than twenty varieties, most of 
them to come in with the foot of the player, without the least 
hindrance of play—exceedingly pleasant.” The high esteem in 
which harpsichords were hell from the first, may be gathered 
from the scull and music bodks which Salvator Rosa (that fiery 
and. versatile genius) condescended to paint on the case of his 
instrument—the precursors of the more elaborate ornaments 
lavished on his Rucker, which M. Balbastre, the organist, at 
St. Roque, Paris, called upon Dr Burney to admire some, hun- 
dred years later.* But the instrument’s worthiest claim, to 





* « M. Balbastre showed me,” says Burney, “a fine Rucker harpsichord, which 
he has had painted inside and out with as much delicacy as the finest coach or 
snuff-box. On the cutside is the birth of Venus; on the inside of the cover, the 
story of Rameau’s most favourite opera, ‘ Castor and Pollux ;’ Earth, Hell, and 
Elysium, are there represented ;—in Elysium, sitting ona bank, with a lyre in his 
hand, is that celebrated composer himself.” This instrument is at present in Lon- 

don; and its exquisitely painted case, which is now ascribed to Boucher, has been 
mounted and provided with a new interior of keys, wires, and sounding-board,« ° 
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modern respect lies in the fact of its increased capabilities and 
jetted of effect, having called forth the exquisite Passacaglias 
rid Sarabandas and fugues and Allemandes of Scarlatti. "3 
"Here we have reached one of the two earliest composers’ for 
keyed ‘instruments, whose works are still heard with pleasure,— 
the other being Sebastian Bach. But independently of the 
ingenuity, and spirit, and science of his music—in which the 
trammels of the old severe style, originating with the Church, 
are broken through with an intrepidity which must have been 
startling in the composer's day—the name of Scarlatti has 
a further interest and significance, as belonging to the last 
Italian composer for keyed instruments. Since his time a series 
of showy solo performers on stringed instruments—in their com- 
positions little stronger than the flimsy but graceful writers of 
vocal airs of agility or Tare for the Farinelli or the Pac- 
chierotti of the hour—is all the contribution made by Italy durin 
the last hundred years, to our enormous stores of orchestral ie 
¢éhamber music; a contribution as worthless as it is meagre. 
From the comparatively few traces, then, left by Scarlatt?’s 
¢ompositions on the mind of Europe, it may fairly be inferred 
that their mechanical part,—their exterior portion, which is orna- 
mental, and curious, and enticing,—is more excellent than the 
ideas therein developed. For it must be held fast as a master 
truth, that it is the noble thought of the composer, and not the 
elastic fingers or voice of the performer, on which Genius nourishes 
itsélf for new discoveries and enterprises. Far different has been 
the fate of the works of Sebastian Bach, which are amongst Musie’s 
Yeast mortal possessions. ‘Though the French taste for frippery in 
place of solid science, and the Italian instinct for rhythmical and 
easy melody, so overswept the European schools of instrumental 
music for a time, that even some among the family of the grand 
old fuguist did not escape the infection, and his « Well-tempered 
Clavier” was forgotten for the flimsier works of Hullmandel, 
‘Schobert, and Paradies ;—it was but for a time. The honest old 
organist * was, after a period of usurpation and famine, sought 





'# All the details of the private life and habits of Bach which have come down 
“to us, possess us with the idea of his being a plain and resolute man, of contented 
disposition, and strong domestic affections. These might be, in some measure, 
hereditary. The head of the family, who had been a baker and miller at Presburg, 
and was driven into Thuringia by the religious troubles of the sixteenth century, 
amused himself with his guitar, which he even took with him into the mill, and 
‘played upon it amid all the noise and clatter of the mill ;” and his descendants 
seem ‘to have borne a strong family likeness to each other, not only in their ‘musical 
gifts, but in the moderation of their desires, and the steadfastness of their affections. 
ensmerating many of the composer’s ancestors, who were, for the most part, 

c ists in small German towns, Dr’ Forkel adds—“ Not only the above-menh- 
tioned, bat many other able composérs of the same family, might undoubtedly 
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for and found—like the Champions of the Swiss superstition— 
with grave patience, awaiting in his tomb the moment when he 
should come forth and assist in the recovery of his olden 
heritage ;—and to-day he stands before us, vigorous, gigantic, 
and as un ed by time as the youngest enthusiast who 
hastens to do-him honour. There is no sign of the times fuller 
of promise than the unanimous encores bestowed upon the 
fugues, and preludes, and fantasias of Bach, when recently per- 
formed in Cantas by Moscheles, and in Birmingham by Men- 
delssohn. ‘To the former artist belo the credit of being 
foremost in recalling the English public to a study of these 
master-pi¢ces, and he has been aided and accompanied by zealous 
critics and enterprising publishers, each of whom has found 
encouragement. It may be hoped that a further consequence of 
the restoration. of what Goethe loved to call his ‘“ Sebastiana,” 
will manifest itself in a revival of the d school of organ- 
playing. But to follow up the hint by a sketch of what is doing, 
jae a of what might be done in this matter, would lead 
the writer from the chamber into the church. To abide by the 
pianoforte, then, it may truly be said that any one who can execute 
the works of Bach perfectly, must have gained in the course of his 
study a force, a flexibility, and an equality of finger, which qualify 
him to attack the most impracticable of the great modern music; 
——that any one who can rightly give expression to his subjects, 
as boldly and beautifully conceived as they are at once strictly 
and variously brought out, may be trusted to approach the richest 
melody of Mozart, the loftiest and most dramatic phrase of Beethe- 





‘have obtained much more important musical offices, as well as a more extensive 
reputation and a more brilliant fortune, if they had ever been inclined to leave 
their native province, Thuringia, and to make themselves known in other countries 
‘both in and out.of Germany. But we do not find that any one of them ever felt 
an inclination for such an emigration: temperate and frugal by nature and edita- 
‘tion; they required but little to live, and the intellectual enjoyment which their art 
procured for them, enabled them not only to be content without the. gold chains, 
which used at that time to be given by distinguished men to esteemed artists, as 
‘especial marks of honour, but also without the least envy to see theni worn by 
others, who, perhaps, without those chains would not have-been happy. 
“ Besides this happy contentedness, which is indispensable to the cheerful enjoy- 
ment of life, the different members of this family had a very great attachment for 
each other. As it was impossible for them all to live in one place, they resolved 
to. see each other at least once a year, and fixed a certain day upon which they had 
to appear at an appointed place. Even after the family had become much more 
numerous, and many of the members had been obliged to settle out of Thuringia, 
in. different places of Upper and Lower Saxony and Franconia, they. continued 
their annual meetings, which generally took place at Erfurt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt. 
_Their amusements during the time of their meetings were entirely musical. As 
the company wholly consisted of chanters, organists, and town musicians, who. had 
all, to do: with the aa and as it was besides a general custom to begin everything 
with religion, the first thing they did when they were assembled was to sing.a 
hymn in chorus.” 
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ven, or the wildest imaginings of a Weber. We are not writing 
for the technical student, and it would therefore be superfluous in 
us td insist minutely upen the unapproached pre-eminence gained 
by Bach in one species of composition, namely, the fugue ;—to 
point out by what means he not only understood but sported with 
secrets merely talked about or awkwardly touched by others ;—to 
expatiate upon his preludes, at once strongly-knit and excursive, 
masculine m their boldness, child-like in their artless freedom. 
The public of musicians is already sufficiently alive to their rare 
excellence; and the sensible biography of Dr Forkel is within 
reach of any one to whom the examination would prove a novelty. 
But a few fragments from the correspondence of Goéthe and 
Zelter (Mendelssohn’s master) cannot be out of place, whether 
for their intrinsic shrewdness and pertinence, or as instancing the 
respectful attention with which recent German artists have lent 
themselves to analyse and to study the principles of their prede- 
cessors :— 


“Tt is only since the time of Mozart that a greater desire of 
knowing and understanding Sebastian Bach has sprung up, because 
the latter appears mystical throughout, whereas the former makes 
at once a clear impression on you from without, and is easier fol- 
lowed, because he assembles what is earthly and living around him. 
I myself was almost on the point of not deriving any true pleasure 
from Mozart’s works, because I had known Bach much earlier, in 
relation to whom Mozart is as the Dutch painters are to the Italian 
and: Greek, and it is only since I have attained more clearness on 
this point that I can value both highly—without requiring from the 
one what the other gives. : : . = . ° ° 
Old Bach is, with all his originality, still a son of his country and 
time, and could not escape the influence of the French, namely, of 
Couperin. Accommodating politeness is often the cause of assumed 
manners, which have no permanence. The foreign tinge in Bach’s 
writings is like a light foam, easily removed, and underneath which 
you find the pure substance. * - ” » ° ° ad 
What I call the French foam about Seb. Bach’s works is, indeed, 
not easily removed. It is like ether, everywhere, but never tangible. 
Bach is considered the greatest harmonist, and with justice. That 
lie is a poet of the highest order might still be added, and yet 
he belongs to those who, with your Shakspeare, are sublime 
even over a child’s doll-play. , 1 ¢ ° ? ; 
But, besides, he was a man, father of a family, and leader of the 
choir at Leipsig, and, as such, not more independent than other 

ple, if not much less so than Couperin, who during more than 

orty years served two kings in France. inch ~ fil NGI 

Couperin printed and dedicated to the King, in the year 1713, 

the first findamental directions how to play (towcher), not how 
¥ * * * * 


to beat the pianoforte. ° 
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A King of France plays the ‘ clavecin,’ nay, even the organ—with 
pedals too! Who could help following such an example? Cou- 
perin’s new method consisted chiefly in the imtroduction of the 
thumb, by means of which only a flowing, sure execution, is possible.* 
The better Germans and Bach had long before adopted this method 
as a matter of course, though the left and is apparently much less 
used than the right. Bach’s studies require the use of the ten 
fingers, which, according to their respective length and strength, 
must learn every kind of service, and to this the most modern 
touchewres owe all their incredible acquirements. Now as every one 
in Bach’s time was obliged to turn Frenchman in order to live, 
Bach let his sons study the prim, starched specimens of Couperin in 
their full costume—en petit maitre; nay, even he himself tried his 
hand as a composer in this style with great success, and thus the 
French embellishments stole into his music.” 


The whole passage is full of suggestion. The “French 
spirit,” against which Zelter manifests so honest a spite, and 
which trammelled the art with us in Queen Anne’s reign, till its 
earnest pursuit was abandoned, only disturbed the steadfast Ger- 
man mind of Bach so far as to win him to introduce certain 
modish and puerile flourishes, which his stiffly conscientious 
critic maven blow away.” And yet, if we compare the piano- 
forte music of Bach with the harpsichord lessons of Handel, we 
shall find how infinitely smal] a portion of obsolete cadences and 
passages is to be ascribed to Couperin in the works of the 
former, compared with the no less obsolete roulades and trills 
and chains of mechanical sequences which the author of * Otho’ 
and ‘ Ariadne’ borrowed from his mates of the Italian Opera. 
Each is a patriarch in instrumental writing; but Handel’s periwi 
is the most obtrusive, and whereas Bach never wearies by his 
manner of descanting upon and amplifying his themes, Handel’s 
instrumental compositions are often spun to a tedious length by 
contrivances of no greater significance than the modern Rossinian 
close, so happily compared by Liszt to the “ your very humble 
servant ” with which every letter concludes. 

The august style of writing carried to perfection by Bach, 
was maintained by none of his successors. Vor as the epoch of 
Palestrin, and with it the ecclesiastical monopoly of the art, 
began to fade into distance, greater and greater liberties were taken 
with the strict forms of composition. Matebwet the improvements 
made in the tone of the clavichord, now become a pianoforte, and 
the rapid spread of Italian music, alike tempted the composer to 
attend to pleasing and rhythmical melody, and to neglect those 





* «Tf I am not mistaken,” adds Zelter, in a note, “ I found the thumbs of 
Carlo Dolce’s St Cecilia, if not dangling, at least idle.”  ~ 
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béauties‘and intricacies of strueture which in feeble hands dege- 
nérate: inte wearisome ‘formality. If we consult Charles: Philip 
Emanvel Bach’s ‘ Art of Playing the Pianoforte,’ besides a body 
of admirable precepts, which “are of all time,” and a series: of 
manual exercises, which would suffice, if strictly peste to 
make a player capable of executing most classical music—we 
shall find, in the subjoined examples, instances of all the modern 
airs and graces,—nay, the very terms,—which belong to the free 
style, and by an exaggeration of which sentiment becomes 
eetation, and liberty licentiousness, as a thousand recent in- 
stances testify. Some of the florid adagios, fantasias, and 
cadenzas, come so near the taste of our own day, that a musician 
of scanty invention might have recourse to them, without 
running much risk of being detected in pillaging his great- 
ndfather. More familiar instances of the new school of writing, 

in which were united ancient science and modern melody—Janu- 
ary and May, as it were, more lovingly, however, than the couple 
in Dryden’s fable,—will be found in the sonatas of Haydm: 
but the fruits of such union are exhibited in so much higher per- 
fection “in the works of Mozart, that the composer of. the 
* Creation’ and ‘ Passione’ may be here passed over as a piano- 
forte composer without any unfairness or disrespect. ozart, 
too, as the first of concerto players, who may be at all compared 
with the more wonderful executive artists succeeding him, ‘in- 
troduces us to another part of our subject, which has ‘often 
been’ mistaken for the whole. His remarkable facility of 
execution, in which the man kept the promise made by the 
infant prodigy—his prodigal fancy in extempore performance, 
the haunting sweetness of his melodies, and his legitimate ‘em- 
ployment of the daily increasing powers of the pianoforte,— 
whether. alone or in combination with other instruments,—gave 
both the man and his music a sudden and extensive influence, 
totally unprecedented. It was his good fortune to appeal to 
and to touch all classes. The uninstructed were fascinated by 
such delicious airs as till a recent period had been the singer's 
éxchusive property; the more enterprising among the scientific 
were enraptured by novel forms of composition and harmonies, 
at once bold and smooth; while there was sufficient evidence of 
his power over the more rigid and stately forms of music (as in 
his: Sonata in the style off Handel—his duet fugues, &c.) to 
‘satisfy the purists that he had chosen a new path, not out of any 
i to, or ignorance of, the old one—but from that eager- 
‘ness of Genius which makes it always, more or less, a discoverer. 
And it must be noted that Mozart’s teeming and willing invention, 
that the appetite for his art which consumed him at an early age, 
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received every. pases stimulus from the eireumstanees: of | the 
time in. which he appeared... The orehestra, as:,it now stands, 
had been only just composed, by the increased powers given: by 
Haydn to familiar wind instruments and. the introduction, of 
stranger ones ; the | aayt ong had been not long emancipated from 
its formal trammels by the same inventor ; the pianoforte, as has 
been mentioned, was daily receiving additions to its volume. of 
tone and to its compass of scale:—while (a far higher boon 
than these merely mechanical facilities) the composer of the 
‘ Passione,’ and Glick, that more august genius, had, by their 
labours and researches based upon truth and nature, set the 
Dramatic Spirit free,—had distinetly proved that music. was 
capable, if not of a deeper meaning, of a closer and more. vivid 
correspondence with thought and passion than their less clear- 
sighted forefathers had dreamed. ‘Thus, on every side, there 
was new ground to be broken—the public pianist could then 
have his executive powers heightened and set off by a thousand 
new orchestral artifices; the chamber player could find a deli- 
cious oceupation in melodies, varied and enhanced with curious 
ornament, or in duets, trios, and quartetts, cast into forms, 
whose freshness and novelty was their least charm; while the 

t sat down, to his instrument with a new alphabet. beneath 
Kis fingers, in which fantasies as well as feelings could ,be 
uttered daringly. In every one of these branches of eom- 
position Mozart has left models, beyond the power of age, to 
wither or custom to stale’—studies by some thought, unsur- 

sed and not to be surpassed. Such, however, is not our 
unpression, and for the purpose of illustrating a broad and noble 
principle, we must be permitted to state our grounds for dissent. 

Mozart has been by some called the Shakspeare of Musie-—-in 
our estimation the title of its Rousseau would fit him far better. 
For, me in vocal works, where his inspiration was in some- 
wise supplied to him by his text—as in the ‘ Requiem,’  inithe 
statue scenes of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ in the choral portions of the 
‘ Idomeneo,’. and the ‘ Zauberflote,’—he rises to. the sublimest 
heights of imagination ;—his instrumental compositions, for the 
most part, convey to us merely the expression of sentiment,—the 
utterance of sensual feelings and passions idealized. They are what 
the old poets would justly have described as “ ravishing,”—~¢ lap- 
ping the soul in £lysium.” This peculiar character of Mozart’s 
Inspirations, too intensely bound up with his nature to permit:of 
his forgetting himself,—whether in the sprightliness demanded: by 
comic subjects, or in such calm contemplations as Bach ‘loved, or 
such strong-winged flights as were life and being to Beethovens— 
may be traced to the circumstances of his life; and if the connexion 
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be proved, the consequent deductions can not be wholly without 
value to these burdened with that most difficult and responsible 
of ‘all duties—the education of a genius. Endowed with an 
ardent ‘and affectionate and vivacious temperament, evidencing 
a-versatility of impulse, by his childish passion for arithmetic, 
and: by the fainter manifestations which he put forth, as a man, of 
possessing a taste and talent for the fine arts collateral with 
music,— Mozart’s sensibilities were precociously forced; his men- 
tal endowments were fatally circumscribed by the travelling life 
of an infant prodigy, which it was his lot to lead. It was not b 
a triumphant career through court saloons that the mind of Bach 
had imbibed its manly temper! Doubtless, it was no unhappy 
existence for the amiable, affectionate child, whose every fibre 
quivered with genius, to be passed from crowned head to crowned 
head throughout Europe ;—to become, while little more than an 
infant, familiar with the uses of gold, whether for self-indulgence 
or beneficence—-no hard fate for the young man, to sit down at 
ease in the city of Vienna; and alternate his entrancing per- 
formances, and his almost spontaneous and engrossing fits of 
composition, with the convivial pleasures of a metropolis more 
gay than intellectual. But it was an existence certain to pre- 
clude self-restraint, or meditation, or general culture ;—and one 
or other of these things,—if poetry or music be anything more 
than the instinctive answer made by the AZolian harp to the 
wind, which érifles with its chords,—must have a share in irning 
the highest artistic character, in inspiring works which are to exalt 
and not to enervate. Thanks to the passport gained for him by 
his genial fancy and abundant executive powers, Mozart was not 
called upon to struggle with extreme fortunes, like Handel or 
Haydn ; he was not, like Beethoven, thrown upon himself by 
bodily infirmity, exasperating a naturally rugged disposition. 
But the moral of his life is conveyed to us in the fact, that, 
at the early age of thirty-six, his » child-like disposition 
had wholly yielded to unreasonable Kom and forebodings, and 
thatthe power to master his genius, instead of being de- 
stroyed by it, having been utterly worn out in a childhood 
of display and a youth of pleasure,—he dropped to sleep, 
forlorn and exhausted, ere he had reached the age when many 
strong men only begin their career. There is as important a 
lesson in the death of Mozart for the parents of musicians, as in 
his life and glorious works for their children ! 

So exquisite a compound of captivating execution, honeyed 
melody, and science wearing a form alluring rather than repul- 
sive, as Mozart’s music displayed, was certain to form the 
foundation of a school of art; and, accordingly, we trace down- 
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wards from him a long’ line of pianists and composersy who 
reduced his works to principles, on which they formed them- 
selves. ‘Till a better title be found for it, this body may fairly 
be called the expressive school. As contemporaries of Mozart, 
but lingering far behind by reason of their feebleness and self- 
iteration even in the one branch of composition which was com+ 
mon to both, Leopold Kozeluch and Ignace Pleyel may be 
grouped with him. Their accompanied sonatas are now all but 
forgotten, but a student might do worse than familiarize himself 
with the simpler and more superficial forms of expression, by 
studying them as early lessons. They may also be thought 
excellent and natural practice for the hand, by those who have 
not yet subscribed to the principle of yesterday, which tends 
to make all the violent and extreme positions of the fingers 
an elementary part of instruction. ‘To this school too, though 
possibly immediately influenced by the study of Clementi 
rather than Mozart, belong Dussek and Steibelt. Each added 
something to the executive powers of his instrument — the 
former being of the two the more substantial and dignified, 
richer in harmony, more sterling in the progression of his 
passages—the latter being the more airy in his melody,’ the 
more picturesque in his general conception, and sometimes 
the more happily imaginative. His ‘ Storm Concerto,’ the 
best piece of romantic music of its amy that we possess, has 
not yet been thrust from the desk by compositions bearing 
names of greater authority; and there are some among’ his 
accompanied sonatas (one in E minor, for pianoforte and violin, 
may be instanced) which rise in passion and spirit and affluence 
of melody to a very high point of excellence. Steibelt put the 
mechanism of the pianoforte to uses somewhat new. He made 
a disproportionate use of the pedal for the diffusion of tone, and 
the a sete of those sostenuto effects, constitutionally wanting 
to the piano, which can never be wholly represented by mere 
vibration. Yet further to conceal the flimsiness of his ideas, 
he would employ long tremulous passages of the broken chord, 
which in his works, from the frequency of their introduction and 
their application to pastoral and artless subjects, appear but 
senseless masses of confused noise when they are compared 
with those splendid movements and phrases of Beethoven and 
Weber, in which they were opportunely and sparingly distributed. 
The Sonatas of bot Steibelt and Dussek will form part of the 
library of every classical scholar. A far greater — and 
writer of the Mozart school, we mean John Nepomuk Hummel, 
is now to to be noticed. 

Perhaps a stronger illustration of the theory, by which it has 
been here attempted to interpret the peculiar and all-pervading 
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icharacter of Mozart’s compositions, could hardly be brought, 
than the works and life of this master,—the former so sensy- 
ally refined, the latter displaying so little beyond the man, 
ashe! comes rude from the hand of nature. Hummel was 
ofa stronger ‘physical frame than Mozart, less exquisitely 
sensitive, more rugged and positive in temper. He, too, was 
an infant prodigy,—his first published work being dedicated 
‘to: Queen Charlotte of. England when he was but nine years 
old;—but the triumphs of his childhood exercised uon himp 
an effect less pernicious than those of his model and pre- 
decessor. For Father Hummel was a steadier and sterner dis- 
ciplinarian than Father Mozart appears to have been. We 
have been told that but little of that love and confidence 
which made the stout Thuringian family so venerable in their 
homeliness, presided in his household ;—that he was over- 
weening and avaricious ;—and that his son, even when a grown 
man and a husband, sat silent in his presence, and only received 
the fruits of his own extraordinary talent doled out with a 
niggardly hand. Must not such an influence have done ‘as 
much, by cramping, to depreciate a genius, to render it capable 
only of producing fruits of the second order, as the guidance 
sad’ instruction to which the more passionate youn zburger 
chad been subjected? It appears to us that Hummel was capable 
-of| greater things than he ever achieved—greater things than 
‘the natural and delicious melody, never sickly, however sweet, 
+ sustained by harmonies rich and choice, and alternated by 

es of execution at once brilliant and substantial,—such as 
renders classical his three Concertos in A minor—B minor, with 
its charming andante—and A flat, with its graceful and highly 
finished rondo alla spagniola,—his pianoforte duet in A flat,— 
this grand trios in E flat and E major, and his Sonata in A (with 
violoncello), Op. 104, a model of its class. For in his grand 
\Pantasia and in his Sonata in F sharp minor, Hummel so nearly 
reached that highest possible style of composition which evidences 
grandeur of thought as well as of style, as to justify the belief 
Fast expressed, that there were powers born with him of whose 
cemistence he had but glimpses of consciousness. To draw close 
cour parallel with Mozart, Hummel was wonderful as an impro- 
‘visatore: The untiring flow of his fancy, pouring itself abroad 
tm a thousand delicate and charming forms,—the power he 
possessed of using the -solidity and delicacy of. his_ finger, 
at @moment’s warning, and with such appropriateness that 
ithe listener was yet more satisfied than surprised,—his thorough 
mastery over time and rhythm in all their thousand modi- 
fieations, make his: os performances eVen more in- 
delibly remembered by those permitted to hear them. thah 
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his noted music; ;which could not appear more regular and well 
considered, but is infinitely less fresh and various. ‘Tlie writer 
had once. the good fortune to stand beside the’ pianoforte when 
Hiummedl, after having “dined much,”—and being no less pleased 
with his hosts than their good cheer,—held a large party -breath- 
less for more than an hour, by a resumé, which he chose to give 
of Auber’s ‘Muette de Portici;’ the exquisite,  but:‘most 
French themes of which sprightly opera might have been 
thought too slight and too trivial to offer material to a solid 
‘German genius,—to one of a physiognomy as ve and a brow 
ag massive as his. Yet there he sate, with as delicious a dolce far 
molto of southern joy and spirit sparkling up from beneath his 
fingers, as if the harcarolle, and not the lied or corale, had been 
his cradle song, and Lachryme Christi, not schwarz bier, his 
beverage when a youth, There he sate, now weaving in the 
‘ Tarantella ’—now the buoyant choruses (and even in Auber’s 
chapel music there is a strain which harbingers a féte), thus draw- 
ing his hearers along through the strife, the triumph, the con- 
spiracy of the story, to its magnificently terrible close, with such 
au irresistible enthusiasm, that patience ceased to be a virtue with 
the least interested : —while those accustomed to trace thoughts 
and pictures through music, knew not whether most to admire the 
musician’s taste and science and judgment,—or the romahcer's 
belief in his own tale;—or to wonder at the almost. ‘ un- 
kempt” homeliness of the man, as, after his inspiration having 
ceased, he sat in his little black silk cap, panting with -ex- 
citement and mopping up the perspiration which stood 
on his forehead. Well might Goethe say, when writing) to 
Zelter concerning a Madame Szymanowska, also a = 
‘* she may well be compared to our Hummel, only that ishie 
is'a beautiful Polish woman; when Hummel ceases playing a 
home seems to remain, who, with the existence of mighty 
emons, produced the wonders for which you scareely venturéd 
‘to thank him; but when she has finished, and comes and turns 
her beautiful eyes upon you, you do not know whether you 
ought not to congratulate yourself upon the change.” ..To)this 
passage it is but fair to add a counter criticism of Zelter’s;-vho 
was, of course, more thoroughly qualified to appreciate :the 
musician than his correspondent :—‘'To me,” writes Zelter, 
“Hummel is a summary of the _pianoforte-playing’ of: our 
time, for he unites, with much meaning and skill, what is genuine 
and what is new, You are not. aware either of fingers or 
strings: you have music. Everything comes out. as sure, and 
with as much ,ease as possible, however, great the difficulty. 
He is like a vessel of the. worst material, full of Pandora’s 
treasures.” 
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This last criticism of honest Zelter’s is as valuable as it is 
true; and naturally leads to the consideration of Hummel in 
his eapacity of instructor, as displayed in the work, whose title 
stands at the head of this article. rae school-book of: exer- 
_cises and lessons can merely offer exact rules, and mechanically 
treat the mechanical difficulties of music ;—the manual may, in- 
deed, ordain how the student is to subdue a rebellious thumb or 
to exercise a feeble and stiff third finger, till it be as strong and 
flexible as its brethren; but it is the master who must lead 
along the mind of his pupil from things to thoughts,—-from 
the cramped passages of a Beethoven to the nobleness of the 
idea, which took no heed in its development of natural or 
difficult fingerings. Nothing can be well more complete than 
the Pianoforte School, as far as it goes; it is, as Zelter described 
its writer, the complete summary of the art, as it existed in 
Hummel’s time: for then a revolutionary Thalberg, and a Chopin 
and a Henselt had not arisen ; but it is probable, that as a master, 
Hummel fell short of the higher requisitions just indicated. He 

layed, we believe, little music save his own, and, like 
7 had little reason to give for the faith that was in him. 
This characteristic,—not to call it a deficiency,—must have 
distinguished him strangely among the illustrious personages 
in Weimar, in the midst of whom he was placed; for their 

ighest pleasure was to subject art to an analysis almost painfull 
minute, and they were sometimes led by the intensity of their 
wish to see good in everything, to extend research and fancy and 
ingenuity upon works, whose inner and mystical spirit owed 
much of its existence to their own imaginations. 

There are many persons, particularly in this country, who 
would have placed another in the post of pre-eminence just 
given to Hummel—that other being, of course, John Cramer. 





* Mr Hogarth, in his ‘Musical Biography’ (second edition), reprints a most 
characteristic letter from Mozart to a friend, who had asked him his method of 
composing. ‘The epistle is as naifas it is unsatisfactory. The artist could tell 
“that when I am, as it were, eompletely myself, entirely alone, and of good 
eheer—say travelling in a carridge, or walking after a good meal, or during tlie 
night, when I cannot sleep—it is on such occasions that my ideas flow best and most 
abundantly ;”—he could tell that he was used to retain and complete them in his mind 
before writing them down, &c. &c.; “but why (he continues) productions take 
from my hand that particular form which makes them Mozartish, and probably 
different from the works of other composers, is, probably, owing to the same cause 
which renders my nose so and so, large, or aquiline, or, in short, makes it Mozart's, 
and different from those of other people: for I really do not study to aim at origin- 
ality. * * * Let this suffice, and never, my best friend, never trouble me 
again on such subjects.” Surely this makes Gand, the character given to Mozart’s 
music above. What a contrast is there between his simple confession. and 
Beethoven’s wilder and more earnest exposition of his creed, delivered beneath a 
burning sun, in the ‘streets of Vienna, to Bettine- Brentano ! to which’ allusion 
may be made in a subsequent page. 
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‘And in one point of view, as an author of ‘ Studies,’ Cramer 
undoubtedly ranks the higher of the two. If these admir- 
able and beautiful exercises are not dwelt upon more minutely 
in this place, it is from the same reason as would make the 
critic forbear from once again recommending as models, Milton 
for resonant and stately blank verse, and Gibbon for ornate and 
measured periods, and Walter Scott for dialogue, at once artless 
and dramatic. Wherever the pianoforte is known as anything 
better than a machine on which some unwilling child is com- 
pelled to hammer out the tunes of the last new opera —- wherever 
the true uses of the instrument are sought for, and expression 
made the one thing needful, even in the most complicated and 
rapid passages,—Cramer’s ‘ Studies’ have long been consulted 
and appreciated. Their composer suffered from his too 
willing connexion with shops and schools, by which he was led 
to beat out his powers, in manufacturing pretty lessons and 
fantasias, in which was no fancy: and hence his earlier sonatas, 
written in those years of a man’s life when art_is loved more 
than money, are among his best works,—but still not comparable 
with those of Hummel which have been cited. His perform- 
ance, since we have been accustomed to hear it, though exqui- 
sitely graceful and melodious, wanted,—with all its delicacy, that 
distinctness,—and with all its chaste moderation, that power of 
working up to a climax,—and with all its gravity, that occasional 
dignity,—which distinguished the pianist of Weimar. We are 
bound, however, to remark, that the long residence and great 
popularity of John Cramer in “ony were largely instru- 
mental in maintaining a school of performance, which, 
though it stand but in the second rank, is tenfold more 
sterling and excellent than that showy school, which fashion- 
able executionists have, from time to time, attempted to 
establish by the legerdemain of their amazing mechanical 
powers. The latter will never be wholly deserted, inasmuch as 
the myriad prefer the false to the true: would rather be seduced 
than convinced—inasmuch as about two persons in ten, who learn 
music in England, are endowed with any real capacity for the art, 
and one in fifty is awakened to any perception of its real objects 
and bearings; but we have seen the disciples change their 
oracle too often to fear their being able to effect any prominent 
harm, and by their frivolities and affectations to arrest the pro- 
gress of the better and sounder spirit in England. 

A name or two remain to be mentioned as having belonged 
to the expressive school. One of these is Woelfl’s— in his time, 
that is, about the beginning of the pee century—considered 
as among the most surprising of European pianists. Per- 
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haps he might be singled out as the’first of the: astenishi 
mechanists in whose estimation the idea, as compared -wi 
feats of display, stands where rivers did in the estimation’ of 
Brindley, who thought them made “to feed navigable canals.” 
But though there are a sufficient number of tawdry variations and 
difficulties ad captandum in Woelfi’s music to entitle him to be 
considered as precursor to Kalkbrenner and Czerny and Pixis 
aid Herz and Dohler et id genus omne,—he could at times 
write in a larger mind, and with purer taste—witness his — 
Sonata in C minor, which is a perfect specimen of its kind. ‘The 
name of Field, too, must not Be forgotten, as the artist whom 
we were rich enough to be able to afford to Russia. Asacom 
he was feebler than any of those whom he followed, though he 
gave perhaps its highest perfection of grace and delicacy ‘and 
nish to the ornamented romance, or slow movement. ‘There 
is Aloys Schmidt, also, whose mind is of far stronger 
fibre than Field’s, and whose music is far too little known by 
those who profess attention to what is classical among: us. 
Here, too, may be placed Onslow,* whose pianoforte compo- 
sitions are less celebrated than his quintetts, but who has still,—-as 
in his Sextuor, his pianoforte duets, with violin or violoncello, 
and one or two of his trios (we must instance the one in G, op. 27; 
with its perfect andante, and its capricious, delicate finale) —pro- 
duced works, in their fineness of outline and daintiness of con 


trivance, and finish and sweetness of colouring, comparable ‘to 
the loveliest enamels,—the most exquisitely pencilled eabinet pic- 
tures. Noneof these masters, however, has added enough of what 
is striking to the resources of his instrument, or to the student’s 
library of noble thoughts and cunning combinations, to call for 





* The name of Onslow once again suggests a speculation, which may be 
merely fanciful, but which has occurred to us so frequently as an assistance in 
determining those characteristic features which mark every musical ‘co ; 
that it is worth being recorded, though with some self-distrust. We have often 
imagined that several of our modern writers, instead of starting from, the 
natural and primitive octave as the source of their melody, have involuntarily 
Substituted in their own minds a new and artificial scale, with omissions’ or 
extensions, or modifications, and, without knowing it, recurred to this, in 
theirs choicest and most individual moments of invention, Thus may_ be 
explained the constant recurrence to the forms of the Arpeggio as basis, which 
may be traced not only in the phrases, but the passages of so many of Onslow’s 
allegros, minuets, and finales. So also in the music of Weber, with all his supe- 
rior affluence and universality of genius, the close observer is often called upon to 
remark, that the melody seems naturally to spread itself over and to require two 
octaves in the place of one, by way of limit. Again, Chopin’s natural scale, if we 
are to judge by the whole flow of his inspirations, would appear to include the 
half-tones as a matter of course; the student will find in his musie,few phrases, 
passages, or harmonies, in which what are accidental notes with other compo 
are not with him indispensables. In reading his compositions this last distinetion 
bas been found by us an essential, though possibly an empirical, assistance. | 
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detail: or analysis, where aptee sia limited: so that.a new-and 
more important division of the subject in hand may be entered. ; 
dnipeneedsiecabol soclety, aepetlo, Gosin, ond Soninetiogit 
music, not of. melody, e, ial, an inating, 
but of Genius, which ‘shall avail iteelf er the results of the cons 
a labour, which shall employ the hand of the performer, 
ind give melody a thousand various characters subserviently to 
the working out of its own distinct and original conceptions. Of 
this school no one can be rightly called a founder, inasmuch as 
its nature implies a distinctive originality and invention in all 
its, disciples, which owe as much to the student’s self as to his 
master... Clementi, however, must be included in it, and, follows 
img chronological order, may be placed first. Few have done more 
for their art than he did—few have lived to see a progress so rapid 
andso extended. ._He may be said to have sslaneted itn infaney 
and growth, of pianoforte playing—not its decline, however, as 
e lovers of the: old theo! have been pleased to imagine; 
ing bern, in. the middle of the last century,—the son of an 
Italian, artist, famous for his. chasings in church-plate,—he 
appeared early enough to catch the traditions of Back and 
Searlatti,—te. be able to accompany Haydn in his career of diss 
goxery :-+with a brain of his own, fertile enough, and a hand 
sufficiently. patient, to ensure him success as an inventor, 
whether..as: a; melodist, or an executive artist... And.bes 
sides. | his, careful education under Cordicelli and Carpini; 
which,..secuted him, a substantial basis of science, and his 
yoluntary . practice, of. the works of Corelli, Handel, Sears 
latti,|,and.,.Paradies—his position as a young man was emis 
nently, calculated. to Saenie an artist in the best sense of the 
term. His genius having attracted the notice of Mr Peter 
Beckford, then travelling abroad, he was brought over to 
England by that gentleman, was domesticated with him,—and, it 
is. said, took full sdeantage of the opportunities for liberal cultiva- 
tion 'thus afforded. It is certain that his earliest compositions 
bear, marks of a vigorous and rich imagination, brought, in its 
utterance, to a-high perfection ;—while those who turn from-the 
classical music of the hour to his best later works, will find’ with 
surprise how very. little there is that the wildest. modern French 
critic could: sneer at as. “‘perruque,” or the most conscientious 
German ‘analyist' account for as “foam” to be blown ‘away. 
Throughout, the long e.of Clementi’s sonatas, a remarkable 
variety is observable... In his ad/egros there is manifest a fire and a 
nerve, and an employment ‘of the conceits of science and’ the 
vagaries of fancy, with, equal. freedom and. judgment—in, his 
slower unevements :a richness, of . harmony, .an. expressiveness 
Vou. XXXII. No. IT. Z 
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of, melody and a mastery over all the embroidery of. music 
which ea delightful if not laid on with too gaudy a fancy. 
Clementi’s works—a faithful reflection of his playing—have 
been too much cast into the shade in these later dents ‘many ef 
them are now out of print, and we are obliged to give from 
memory the titles of two out of the few we recommend as bear- 
ing out the character just given. These, selected almost at 
random, are the two Sonatas, op. 34 (the first for its andante, than 
which there is nothing fresher or more cunningly devised in 
Haydn—the second for its wild, passionate allegro); the two 
Capriccios, op. 47, in the small space of which an extraordinary 
number of the forms of free, and even of strict, composition are 
introduced with a most natural capriciousness ;—a set of three 
Sonatas, dedicated to Miss Blake, which are throughout almost 
worthy of Beethoven; and among his latest works, his Dramatic 
Sonatas, one of which is the magnificent ‘ Didone A bbandonata, 
These are offered to the thinker’s notice, as results; while the 
pore curious in means and exercises—curious to uire a 

owledge of the full resources of his instrument, will find in the 
*Gradus ad Parnassum’ justification sufficiently strong for our 
detaching Clementi’s name from the more monotonous but 
hardly more melodious school just dismissed. 

Greater honours might justly have been paid to Clementi, in 


the shape of minuter remark and closer analysis, did not the 


next and noblest writer for the pianoforte whom we must men- 
tion demand a Benjamin’s share of attention. And if, whosoever 
would approach the music of Beethoven must be constrained by 
its unparalleled variety and suggestiveness—to employ epithets 
and illustrations almost without the limits even of liberal art- 
criticism—the reviewer, in the present case, has a labour of more 
than ordinary love and extent, by reason of the new light re- 
cently thrown on his life and works, in the biographical notices 
standing at the head of this article. So much has been 
whispered, but so little known, about Beethoven in England, 
that as much personal detail as can be possibly here compressed, 
besides being welcome, will also be found not irrelevant to the 
understanding of his genins and his works. 

To authenticate these ‘ Notizen,’ which do not pretend to any 
connection or completeness, it is enough to say that Dr Wegeler, 
one of their authors, and himself the intimate friend of Beethoven, 
is the husband of that Eleonora von Breuning, in whose 
mother’s house the wild and eccentric genius found a second 
‘home during the years of his boyhood, and to whom the varia- 
tions on ‘Se vuol ballare, for pianoforte and violin, were 
dedicated. Dr Wegeler’s share of the work includes many 
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rizinal’ letters ‘of “a deep and melancholy ‘interest,’ for 
the’ Hermit of Vienna, thouvh, as life advanced, his’ nature 
Was gnurled, a8 it were, into an uncouth and threatening 
shape by suffering and contracted circumstances and ‘do- 
mestic trial,—never ceased to love ‘his old friends at Bonn,’ or 
wholly to drop correspondence with them, though he might 
write but once in ten years. Thesecond half of the * Notizen;’ 
yet more valuable to the musician for the anecdotes it contailts, 
was contributed by Ries, Beethoven’s one pupil,—the ‘sin- 
cerity of whose regard and veneration was not merely displayed 
artistically, in a thousand involuntary imitations scattered 
throuzhout his werks, but also personally; having stood the test of 
much rough and severe and suspicious usage. Dr Wegeler’s 
share of the work begins in Bonn with Beethoven’s baptismal 
register, by the display of which the rumour once current of his 
having been a natural son of Frederick the Second, is sent to take 
its place beside the tale of Salieri having poisoned Mozart. His 
father was a tenor-singer, with a court appointment—one whom 
necessity compelled to keep an economical household—whom 
disposition led strictly to control his son. Nature, however, had 
sufficiently qualified the latter to resist discipline. In body he 
was the very picture of strength; an pony? and a sturdiness 
and independence of disposition not generally favourable to rapid 
thriving, presently manifested themselves, by the side of vente 
affections and more generous dispositions. He was strong! 
attached to his mother, and cherished her memory long after her 
decease:—when Ries presented himself as pupil before him, 
with a letter from Father Ries, Beethoven, who was then busy, 
and never very ceremonious, received him with “I cannot now 
answer your father, but tell him I have not forgotten wher 
mother died”—a period of trial at which Father Ries ‘had 
assisted him with money. His constant love for the Breunings 
has already been mentioned ; his penitence when he offended 
‘them by some unseasonable display of humour or eccen- 
tricity was sincere, and little less extravagant than his fault 
‘had been ;—and it is beautiful to find him in his earlier days 
writing and speaking of his art as a service bringing its own 
dewitiet and only valuable as an engine of money-getting, 
inasmuch as it might enable him to help the poor or to assist an 
‘old friend. The strange craving for money which possessed 
him in his latter days was but a malady superinduced by phy- 
sical disease, and the unworthy treatment of coarse, rapacious 
relations. Never was any one less worldly than Beethoven as a 
boy—never any one less ‘disposed to stoop as a young man. 
Good Frau von Breuning was totally unable to induce him to 
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undergo the profitable drudgery of giving lessons, even in the 
‘Alietitan ‘Ambassador’s family ; and if the youth would repair to 
his pupil’s door with that purpose— by her kindly remon- 
strances—it often chanced that he would return thence without 
having entered it, unable (he said) to force himself further, and 
mising his patroness, by way of salvo, “that he would give 
a lessons instead the next day.” Never was any one less of a 
courtier,—more stiff-neckedly resolute not to avail himself of the 
Juxuries to which the patronage of his great friends might have 
introduced him. There is a world of significance in the trait 
told by Dr Wegeler, that when he was introduced by Count 
‘Waldstein to the notice of the Elector of Cologne, he chose to 
keep a servant of his own, because the Prince had ordered “that 
Beethoven should be first attended to if both rung ;” and on 
some similar grounds of delicacy, a horse ! 
Characteristics so strongly marked, humours so far removed 
from common-place sympathies, as those here presenting them- 
selves, could not fail to tincture the musical career, as well as 
the personal life of their possessor. Neither Wegeler nor Ries 
throw much light upon his mode of study; the former indeed 
tells us that Beethoven was indebted for instruction to Pfeiffer 
and Van der Eder of Bonn, and not (as other biographies have 
said) to Neefe, with whom he was merely appointed co-organist ; 
that Haydn yave him few or no lessons; and that Salieri and 
Albrechtsberger found him a stubborn and not very industrious 
upil, indisposed without question to subject himself to the straight- 
a of theoretical instruction ;—and showing, when but a youth, 
glimpses of that positive and self-relying spirit which made him, 
many years afterwards, defend two consecutive fifths which Ries 
had detected in one of his compositions with a despotic “ Well, 
then, I permit it.” Lest others, fancying themselves geniuses 
hho less eminent, should be led astray, we will not say that 
Beethoven’s music was like Dogberry’s reading and writing, 
“the gift of nature ;” but it is certain that at an early age he 
“manifested attainments of a height and a daring which pointed 
him out as already “ first among the first.” The following in- 
stance occurred very soon after his being appointed fellow- 
_ organist with Neefe :— 


«In this new position” (says Dr Wegeler) ‘‘ Beethoven first 

¢ tothe orchestra an accidental proof of his talents in the fol- 
towing manner. In the Catholic church the Lamentations ofthe 
Prophet Jeremiah are sung on three days in the Holy Week. These 
compositions consist, as every one knows, of short verses, which 
- are chaunted with a certain rhythm: the vocal part consists of four 
motes following each other, as for instance E D E F, on the third of 
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which several words, or a whole phrase, are sung, till at-the close a 
few notes bring back the gor RP aay iy iy 
chord.. As the organ is not allowed to play on these three days, th 
rformer is only supported hy a.slight pianoforte accompaniment. 
pon one occasion, when it fell to our Beethoven to play this 
accompaniment, he asked that very correct singer Heller whether 
he would allow himself to be thrown out if Beethoven could do it. 
The rash consent of the singer was no sooner obtained than 
Beethoven threw him so completely out by variations of the accom- 
niment, although with his little Jinger he struck the note which 
eller was to hold all the time, that the latter lost the note so that 
he could not hit the propercadence. Old Ries used to relate how 
astonished Lucchesi, the then Kapelmeister, was by Beethoven’s 
‘Playing. In the first burst of Heller’s wrath he complained to the 
lector, and though the occurrence pleased that young and clever 
Prince, he ordered a simpler accompaniment in future.”— 


(pp. 14-15.) 


__ This was but the herald of a greater feat told us (p. 86), con- 
‘cerning the concerto in C major. At its first rehearsal, to 
accommodate himself with the pitch of the wind instruments, 
which. was half a note higher than that of the pianoforte, 
Beethoven actually played this long and complicated work im 
Cs ! 

Be che stubbornness implied in these anecdotes, which 

ight have only qualified its owner to compose in one strain— 
as it were, for the miners in Fridolin’s foundery, and not for the 
lady, or the knight, or the page,—was tempered in Beethoven 
by that wonderful facility and power of adaptation by which 
‘Genius, saved from doggedness and self-occupation, is qualified 
for, its loftiest and most excursive flights. To recur again to Dr 
Wegeler for an anecdote of Beethoven’s early days :— 


‘¢ The variations on ‘ Vieni Amore,’ a theme by Righini, dedicated 
to the Countess Hatzfeld, gave rise to the following incident :— 
Beethoven, who up to that time had never heard any great and 
eminent pianoforte player, was unacquainted with the more delicate 
shades of touch on that instrument: his own playing was coarse 
and hard. He came with the orchestra to ‘Aschaifenburg upon @ 
journey from Bonn to Mergeutheim, one of the residences of the 

lector, and there he was brought by Ries, Simrock, and the two 
Rombergs to Sterkel, who, in compliance with the general request, 
sat down to play. Sterkel was a very delicate and pleasing per- 
former—to use “Father Ries’s expression, a lady-like player. 
Beethoven stood by his side with the greatest attention. At last 
his turn to play came, but not till Sterkel had given him to under- 
_ stand that he doubted whether even the composer of those variations 
could play them by heart. Onthis Beethoven not only played those 
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variations, as far as he could recolleet them. (for Sterkel could, not 
ry them), but immediately. afterwards a number of others, not less 
ifficult, and this, to the great surprise of his hearers, perfectly, in 
the same pleasing manner as had struck him in Sterkel’s playing. 
So easily could he conform his style of performance to that of any 
one else.”—pp. 16-17. 
«» It-is to be remarked, that if nothing could be much more.un- 
worldly and retired than Beethoven’s life; nothing, also, could be 
more catefally, almost sullenly withheld from the market where 
Patronage and Fashion resort, than his executive talent. He 
would sit down among the Breunings and extemporize fantasias 
Suitable te the characters of the company, unconsciously shadow- 
ing forth, as it were, that turn of invention which should make 
him one day select ‘ Napoleon’ as the idea of that symphony 
which is now called the ‘ Eroica;’—but he never loved to ex- 
hibit in public ; and was incorrect, and uncertain, asa player. But, 
for this, his mind wrought all the more incessantly, and a spirit of 
self-concentration was nourished to an unusual strength, in addi- 
tion toe the foree of will, and the variety of fancy with which 
nature had gifted him so largely. And he had not long entered 
‘upon the career of invention—not long detached himself from 
these indulgent friends, whose constant society must have tended 
to soften and to humanize, when he was doomed to be driven yet 
deeper into the recesses of his own mind, by the most terrible 
calamity which could befall him. ‘That deafness, which finally com- 
lied him to a total seclusion from the world, began to manifest 
itself in the year 1800; and there are few more painful chapters 
in the history of genius than those, still to be added, which will 
contain the early letters on the subject addressed by Beethoven 
to Dr Wegeler ;—few more melancholy anecdotes than the. one 
told by Ries, how the latter first became aware of his master’s 
impaired hearing by calling upon him, when they were walking 
tegether in the country, to listen to a shepherd’s pipe; being 
mo longer able to hear which, Beethoven stalked homeward by 
the side of his scholar—gleomy, and saying nothing. The 
Jegend of the prisoner shut up in the iron chamber, day by 
day~narrowing around him, but reflects what the feelings 
of ‘the musician must have been: for Ais fate approached, 
bo no less steadily, more slowly. At first, in his letters 
to Wegeler, who is a physician, we find him writing of his 
malady as a secret to be kept with jealous care;—then, in a 
sudden moment of anguish, exclaiming that self-destruction, 
his only cure, was forbidden him by divine laws. Nor was 
his condition ameliorated by _ his p Dagi'n relations. , His 
brothers, in whose case he showed a forbearance as extraordinary 
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as wes his violence and suspicion in other instances, were: worth- 
less and rapacious. ‘They would snatch from his table his yo, + 
sitions when half completed, and dispose of them without his 
consent to the highest bidder, careless of promises and e 
ments ; and Ries gives us an illustrative anecdote of the master 
and his brother having actually fought in the street 
about the three pianoforte Sonatas, op. 31, (the second, one of 
the most superb pieces of dramatic composition extant), which 
had been promised to a music-seller at Zurich, but which Caspar 
had disposed of elsewhere. Under these unfavourable circum- 
stances, it was not wonderful that every excrescence of a nature 
strong, but prone to malformation, should become exaggerated, 
until at last they absorbed all life and force from its healthier 
parts—that a generous disregard of money should be exchanged 
for a self-tormenting and grasping avarice—that the same sus- 
expan ers which made him in Vienna choose an open place for 

is residences, to escape from the pilferings of meaner musicians, 
in particular, of one A. G. (Abbe Gelinek?) who used to settle 
themselves close in his neighbourhood, for the purpose of steal- 
ing what they could from his improvisations—should at last drive 
him to such an extreme of unreasonable harshness as is displayed 
in the following anecdote. Ries is speaking of the andante in 

* 3, now known as a single piece—but which was originally 
written for the grand Sonata in C (opera 53), dedicated to the 
Count de Waldstein, and withdrawn thence in consequence’ of 
some friend representing to Beethoven that the composition 
might be found too long :— 


“¢ T look back on that andante with a very melancholy recollec- 
tion. When Beethoven first played it to our friend Krumpholz 
and myself, it pleased us extremely, and we teased him till he 
repeated it. On my way home, as I went by Prince Lichnowsky’s 
eee I called there to talk to him about this fine new work! ‘of 

thoven’s, and they got me to play to them as much of it as'I 
could recollect. The more I played, the more I could recall; the 
Prince insisted upon my repeating the whole, and thus it came 
about that. he too learned a part of the composition. To play 
Beethoven a trick, the Prince went to him the next day, and said 
that he himself had been writing something which he thought was 
not bad. Notwithstanding Beethoven’s declaration that he would 
not hear a note of it, the Prince sat down, and, to the great 
astonishment of the composer, played him a good portion. of his 
own andante. At this Beethoven was very indignant, and the 
consequence was, that I never again heard him play. For he never 
afterwards would play in my presence, and several times required 
that I should leave the room when he was going to perform. One 
day, when he had been breakfasting with a canal party at the 
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Prince’s, after the concert at the Augarten, at eight in. the morning;, 
it, was proposed that we should drive to. Beethoven’s house, to, hear 
his opera. of ‘Leonora,’ which had not then been brought out, 
When we got there, Beethoven insisted that I should retire, which 
I_ did with tears in my eyes, as the entreaties of the whole party 
were fruitless. The whole company remarked it. Prince Fick. 
nowsky coming after me, obtained leave for me to stay in the h 
becanse he had himself been the cause of the offence, and wish 
to have it made up. But I was too much mortified to put up with 
this. I afterwards heard that Lichnowsky was very angry with 
Beethoven on account of his behaviour, as the whole incident, and 
Beethoven’s indignation, had arisen from no other cause than the 
love of his works. But all this tended only to make him worse, 
as he now declined playing to the company assembled.”—pp. 102, 
103. 


The one more anecdote of Beethoven’s et oe 
which can be drawn from these interesting “ Notizen,” may 
placed here by way of relief:— 


«* When Steibelt came with his great celebrity, from Paris to 
Vienna, several of Beethoven’s friends were afraid that the reputa- 
tion of the latter might be injured. Steibelt did not call upon him 
—they met, for the first time, at a party iven by Count Fries, 
where Beethoven introduced his new trio in B flat, for pianoforte, 
clarionet, and violoncello (op. 11). The performer has no peculiar 
opportunity for display in this piece. Steibelt listened to it with 
a ‘sort of condescension, paid Beethoven a few compliments, and 
thought himself sure of his victory. He played a quintett of his 
own composition, extemporized, and produced much effect by his 
tremolando passages, which were then quite novel. Beethoven 
could not be induced to play any more. A week afterwards Count 
Fries gave another concert. On this occasion Steibelt played a 
quintett with great success, and a brilliant fantasia, which he had 
evidently got up—on the same theme (Pria ch’ im ) on whieh 
the, variations in Beethoven’s trio are written. This provoked the 
admirers of Beethoven and the master himself: they insisted on 
hig sitting down to improvise. He went to the instrument in his 
usual,:I may say uncouth, manner, as if he was pushed there, and, 
as he went by, took up the violoncello part of Steibelt’s quintett, 
laid it‘(purposely ?) upside down on the Jesk, and, with one finger, 
strummed a theme out of the first bars. As he went on he became 
so-enraged and excited in his improvisation that Steibelt left the 
room before Beethoven had done—never would meet him again, 
and ‘made it a condition that any one wishing for his company 
should not invite Beethoven.”—pp. 81, 82. 


But enough of these illustrations; theugh with such a treasury 
of’ precious material before us, it is far easier for us to speak of 
the peculiarities and faults of the man—of his lonely household, 
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and’ his gern death-bed, hatmted b tres of poverty and 
ruin which his own distempered fancy conjured up—than ‘to 
attempt, however imperfectly, to characterise the works which 
have placed him above all his contemporaries. It is not difficult 
to point out with tolerable precision the additions made to the 
stores of art by his predecessors,—to indicate how a Hummel 
added a further hardihood and richness of execution to that 
sweetness of melody which he had learned from Mozart; or how 
in Clementi there was fused something of Scarlatti’s quaintness 
and vivacity, something of Bach’s science, something of Haydn’s 
cast of melody. But Beethoven’s pianoforte compositions are 
above quiet and even to their technical analysis must be 
brought something of the spirit in which they were composed. 
What this spirit was may partly be divined from his own 
confessions, as recorded in the c ing but wild letters of 
Bettine Brentano to Goethe. 

‘‘ When I open my eyes (said Beethoven) I cannot choose but 
sigh; for what I behold is at enmity with my faith, and I am 
forced to despise the world, which has no conception that music is 
a higher revelation than all their wisdom and philosophy: it is the 
wine which inspires new creations; and I am the Bacchus that 
crushes out this noble juice for mankind, and makes their spirits 
drunk ; and when they are sobered again, then you see what a 
world of things va! have fished up to bring back with them to 
dry land again. I have no friend: I must needs live alone with 
myself, but I well know that God is nearer me in my art than 
others: I commune with him without fear: evermore have I ac- 
knowledged and understood him: and I am not fearful concerning 
my music—no evil fate can befall it: and he to whom it is become 
intelligible must become free from all the paltriness that the others 
drag about with them.” 


Visionary as may this “ raptus” seem, it nevertheless con- 
tains the true philosophy of Genius in its highest manifestation + 
and that it gave its abiding temper to Beethoven’s mind we hzve 
more than one collateral evidence, besides those which may be 
gathered from the “ Notizen.” In the second volume of his 
* Memoirs of the Musical Drama’ (p. 250), Mr Hogarth quotes 
a passage from a posthumous work of Beethoven’s—the ‘ Stu- 
dien in General-basse,’ in which, speaking of Mozart, and praising 
him for having first shown himself ‘ the true German composer,’ 
in his ‘ Zauberflote’ —the author adds, in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
“he still retained the complete Italian cut and: style—and 
moreover the sacred art ought never to be degraded to the foolery 
of so scandalous a subject.” Beethoven thoroughly acted up to 
this judgment in choosing the subject of his one opera, ‘ Fidelio’ 
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“for the story of Imogen itself is not more-holy-in its purity 
‘than that tale 
: « Of the fond wife—one hour a woman frail, 

Trembling and full of love—whom peril makes 

A lion in the hour of need to brave 

A tyrant’s rage, if only she may save 

Her captive lord.” 


- Further to illustrate how Beethoven abided by the above 
principle would require a volume; and, after all, in the 
‘present state of public opinion with respect to music, might 

Tove a superfluous labour. It is enough to have indicated the 
eight at which his mind was poised when he sat down to com- 
pose—not like Haydn, “ nicely dressed, with his head powdered, 
and the diamond ring on his finger which the Emperor had 
given him, without which,” his biographer tells us, “ he 
could not summon a single thought.” A few more words’ of 
confession concerning the nature of the sources whence Beetho- 
ven derived aid and inspiration may be added still from the 
letters of Bettine :— 


‘¢ Beethoven remained standing in the oppressive heat of the sun, 
and said—‘ Goethe’s poems exercise a vast power over me, not 
merely by the meaning they contain, but by their rhythm as well: 
I become disposed and urged to composition by this language, 
which, as if by a spiritual tit wesics, ascends to the form of a higher 
order of arrangement, and already contains in itself the mystery of 
harmonies. Then, as it were, from a central point of inspiration, I 
must evolve the melody on all sides—I follow it and eigurt recall it 
again: I see it escape me, vanish amidst the multitude of different 
aaeenes that start up—again I seize upon it with renewed passion 

cannot part with it—I must multiply it in every form of modu- 
lation with quick rapture—and at the last moment I obtain 
triumphant mastery over the musical thought. Observe, now, that 
is a symphony.’” 

These passages are not episodical—a digression introduced for 
the pleasure of the dreamer—unless every one is to bear that 
name who would enter with all his heart into the comprehension 
atid execution of Beethoven’s music. For the. latter purpose 
they are almost indispensable, if we are to put faith in Kmanuel 
Bach’s maxim—laid wisely down some eighty years since, and 
wisely quoted by Moscheles as motto for his recent Studies— 
that-“no musician can move his audience unless he himself -be 
moved.” For, to offer a few instances—while all who study 
Béethoven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat,* will find there a sim- 





* This and its composer’s other superb Concertos have been but recently put 
within reach of the chamber player by the admirable edition referred to at the 
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plieity of passages, making its literal execution easy to the welil- 
trained antomatons of these days—they will be arrested bya 
majesty of form, an outpouring of the most spirited, most 
golden melody, which do not require hands of any given 
ttern, or trained by any given master, inasmuch as the 

ave been written for the whole world—the future as well 
as the present. But Beethoven’s great thoughts are not 
in anywise dependent upon the great means employed in 
their utterance. The critic who, in speaking of Michel Angelo’s 
sketch of ‘Cleopatra,’ begged especial attention to the style “in 
which that twisted lock is wound about the shoulders,” adding, 
“it is but a plait of woman’s hair, yet lies with an immensity of 
coil which might beseem a serpent on the neck of the 
Medusa,” used a figure admirably suitable to many of our 
— works—admirably illustrative of his whole style of 

andling. There is nothing in the whole range of or- 
chestral composition—including its composer’s own funeral 
march in the ‘ Eroica,’ grander than the adagio of the pianoforte 
Trio No. 1, op. 70—music for an incantation scene, in which, 
by the aid of three instruments alone, a terror and a mystery are 
raised, not even reached by Weber in his music for the Wolf’s 
Glen, where every new change and combination was interpreted 
and aided by scenic effect. Nor less large and dignified is the 
adagio in the second of the two most difficult Duets (op. 102), 
for pianoforte and violoncello; or (to come to ae with 
which the general student is more familiar) than the allegro of 
the second Duet for pianoforte and violin (op. 30) ; or than the slow 
movement of the second solo Sonata (op. 2); or than the most 
grave and passionate andante of the third Sonata (op. 10); or than 
the well-known ‘ Marcia Funebre’ (op. 26), which, Ries tells us, 
was suggested to Beethoven by a desire, on his part, to surpass 
the funeral march in Paer’s ‘ Achille;’ or than the entire Sonatas 
(No. 2, en fantasie, op. 27), and op. 57, in F minor. Even in 
his bagatelles, though never heavy, Beethoven is sometimes 
great. The second and the third of the set (op. 126) contain 
subjects which no one else beside himself could have afforded to 
throw away upon compositions so limited and unimportant. And 
it is the constant presence of this grasp and greatness, that has led 
some of Beethoven’s eulogists to speak of him as merely stern, 
dark, and gloomy—as if there were not some score of. his 





head of our article, their orchestral parts being, for the first time, we believe, brought 
within the compass of a quintett. There is still, however, wanting an edition of 
Beethoven's pianoforte works, cheap as well as accurate. Dunst’s, of Frankfort, 
is the former, but the text is so crowded and confused, especially in the later 
works, as to make it ineligible, and in some cases almost useless. 
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sxerzt laughing such an one-sided character’ in the faces ‘as if 
he had not, in the finale to the second Razumouffsky  quartett, 
given playfulness and: joy an utterance the extacy of which was 
never exceeded by Rossini or Auber himself;—as if the slow 
movement of the fon of ‘the three Zurich sonatas (about which 
their composer and his brother Caspar fought) did not remainas 
an evidence of utter mastery over the finest details of 
and ornament,—and the finale to the already-cited Waldstein 
Sonata, and the whole Sonata pastorale (op. 28), did not exist to 
remind them that for such pictures also as are conveyed by'a fresh 
and sunny and peaceful melody, their rugged and incomparable 
storm-painter has not left his cag behind him. Even in 
Beethoven’s latest composi.cons, by some charged with a super- 
subtlety fatal to their excellencies, (as if it followed that the 
jabyrinth is impassable because the clue is not ready to 
every hand), there is always some outbreak of fancy, as: felici- 
tously simple, as startling by its originality, as familiar by its 
truth, as the happiest couplet in Shakspeare. With ourselves, 
the genuine success which hes attended the recent performances 
of the Choral ~<a so long considered in England a chaotic 
puzzle, reasonably encourages the anticipation of that time when 
even the elaborate Sonata No. 106, with its tremendous fugued 
Jinale, will be as distinctly understood, if not as frequently 
played, as the three first Sonatas (dedicated to Haydn), or the 
pastorale, or the Lichnowsky Sonata, already renowned for the 
exquisite clearness of their beauty. 
he first of those who followed in Beethoven’s train was Fer- 
dinand Ries, something of whose nature as a man and preten- 
sions as an artist may have already been indicated by the pas- 
sages just quoted from the ‘Notizen.’ Every musician is 
familiar with the anecdote of his having forced praise from 
Beethoven by the execution of an enormously difficult 
eadence, introduced by him into one of his master’s concertos, 
which the latter almost forbade him to attempt in public: —and 
the older race of English professional instrumentalists still 
recollect the surprise excited by the announcement of his first 
appearance in London to perform his own Concerto in C sharp 
minor,;—a si ure within the intricate circle of which few dared 
venture! ‘These two artistic feats were types of the man’s 
intrepidity: He appeared at a period when a musician -tra- 
velling through Germany ran a fair risk of having his per- 
formances interrupted, as was the memorable ball at Brussels, 
“by the cannon’s opening roar.” When very young he -nar- 
nowly escaped the honours of a conscription, and when he was 
ready to commence his career as an artist he was driven from 
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Vienna to Paris, and from Paris to Petersburg, by the chances 
ofa turbulent time and. by neglect; for the French capital 
had not then opened itself to the enchantments of classical 
instrumental music. It was in travelling through Russia— 
always a hospitable country to pianoforte players—that. the 
success, denied until he entertained thoughts of quitting the 
profession, began to follow Ries. He ensured it by gathering 
and-setting the melancholy and quaint airs of the north in a 
rich frame-work of scientific form and ornamental execution. 
In many of his earlier works, the principal melodies are Danish, 
Russian, or Norwegian. The powers of Ries as a pianist, which 
declined after his taking up his residence in England, in pre- 
portion as he submitted closely to the drudgery of lesson-giving, 
were then remarkable, and worthy of Beethoven’s only pupil. 
In one requisite, namely,—that utter independence which enables 
the right and left hand each to work its own will, however 
different be the time,—he was almost unequalled, and henee his 
more showy compositions are full of examples of that tour de 
force. Indeed, to execute the C sharp minor Concerto aforesaid, 
steadily, but with the unstudied expression which it demands, is 
almost as difficult an undertaking as the young aspirant can pro- 
pose to his fingers; moreover, for its thorough execution, he 
must possess something of fantasy as well as of feeling. For 
Ries, though following closely in his master’s track—nay, at 
times even servilely imitating the very letter of his music—ig 
essentially more fantastic than Beethoven—less loftily sustained 
—using a larger —— of abrupt modulations and fierce frag- 
mentary phrases, and closes suspended without reason. These fear 
tures are caricatured in his weakest works; in his best, Ries dis- 
plays avein of melody at once graceful and original. Nothing more 
elegant and sprightly is to be found than the rondo of his early 
pianoforte quartett (op. 17); nothing more flowing than .the 
rondo of the eighteenth Sonata for pianoforte and violin. In 
other of his selected works, again, as in the presto to his piane- 
forte: Trio in C minor, and the fiva/e to his twenty-ninth Sonatafor 
pianoforte and violin, he breaks out with a fire and a wildness, 
anda constancy to one peculiar ¢empo, almost as evenly marked 
asthe rhythm of a dance tune, which are entirely his. own. 
“He ‘has also left us amore decided specimen of picture 
musie in his ‘ Dream ’ Fantasia than had been hitherto attempted 
on the pianoforte, unless those ancient enormities, the ‘ Battle 
of Prague’ and the ‘Surrender of Toulon,’ were allowed to 
pass as classical. Beethoven, indeed, had given emotions in-his 
‘Adieu, Absence, et Rétour’—suggested a tone of colouring. in 
his ipastorale Sonata—but in the ‘ ” a more distinct out- 
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line is attempted, ‘and the shapes whieh haunt the pillow of the 
sleeper—now tender, now warlike, now portentous—are por- 
trayed with a happy boldness and contrast. As specimens’ of 
two manners of working completely different, the student of the 
ict ue cannot do better than com this with the * Dream” 
ty Moscheles, the last but one of the latter’s ‘ Characteristic 
Studies.’ The fault of Ries lay in his fertility, and in the 
absence of such scrupulousness as makes an artist question rather 
than accept those ideas which catch his notice by their sim+ 
plicity ; but his works have not deserved the neglect into which 
they have fallen in England. One in every ten is eminently 
worthy of revival and careful study. And the justice here de- 
sired for him ought to be id with all the greater good- 
will, inasmuch as he adorned the intellectual sehool of ‘in- 
strumental music, by those moral excellencies which; if 
not indispensable to its existence, contribute largely to its 
maintenance. It has been said of him, “that he was the most 
amiable man ever known whose eyebrows met.” He wasa cheerful 
and intelligent companion; in his own profession generous, and 
willing to enjoy ; and his house was one of the many which epen 
their doors to confound the narrow bigotry of those who declaré 
that domestic comfort and affectionate companionship,—a_ pru- 
dently ordered hearth, as well as a blithe welcome,—are thin 
as abvelves in the habitation of “a mere musician” as the 
singing Tree, talking Bird, and yellow Water of the faéry tale! 
That the theory which would connect what is true and 
enuine and intellectual in art with what is beautiful and sound 
™ character, may not want further examples, the name of Carl 
‘Maria von Weber may next be mentioned. His devoted life 
and his melancholy death are too well known to require being 
‘once again cited for the illustration of his works. Weber was far 
‘more romantic than Ries-—but far more scrupulously original, 
‘and far more constantly master of the power of exhibiting 
his ideas to the best advantage. After Beethoven’s pianoforte 
Sonatas, there exist none more highly toned, bolder in their 
invention, fresher in their melodies, than his four grand 
works of the same class—the first movement of the one ‘in 
A flat, for the expression of romantic melancholy, stands 
‘almost alone in musie, while the opening a/(egro of that ‘in 
‘D minor has a startling and colossal boldness. Weber, ‘too, 
‘loved to develop those rhythmical forms, such as give their © 
character to the dance and the national melody, but “with a dif- 
ference.” He had his own way of giving its crowning impishness 
‘tothe scherzo. He had his own peculiar p. es. There is orie 
brilliant spray-shower of notes which, whether in the * Victoria 
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Chorus’ of Der. Freischutz, or in the joyous finale to the. first! 
act of ‘ Euryanthe,’ or in the working up of the ‘ Aufforderung 
zum Tanze,’ or in the stretto to the ‘ Concert Stiick’—that first: 
and best of all concertos a/la fantasia—as inevitably indicates 
its master as a white horse does a picture by Wouvermans ; or the. 
ripe lip and luscious eye of a Spanish peasant, the most devo- 
tional group by Murillo. Other original and characteristic forms 
are to be traced in Weber’s music, though its chief merit lies 
not in form. The student will there discover early examples of 
melody and accompaniment given to the same hand ;—the me- 
ehanist will perceive that constant disposition to stretch beyond 
the octave, recently exaggerated so frightfully. Some excellent 
specimens of popular composition too will be found, to the sur- 
prise of those critics who still write of Weber as if he could produce 
no other such music than that which had travelled from the Harz 
Mountain in the private satchel of Zamiel or rae heles. 
Any one, comparing his variations upon the melody from Mehul’s 
* Jeseph’ with those of Herz upon the same theme, must admit 
that in variety, grace, and that poorest requisite for produeing 
effect, difficulty to be overcome,—to say nothing of ee trifles as 
science, expression, and character,—the transcendental German 
could beat the most piquant writer of the gew-gaw school on his 
own debateable ground. It is to be regretted that Weber’s 
early death, and the dramatic course taken by his talents, make 
his contribution to the stores of orchestral or chamber music for 
the pianoforte comparatively limited. 
he next step taken in the a of chamber music involves 
a slight return in point of time and a deep descent down the 
scale of merit. We must: sink from the composers to the 
pianists. The improvements made in the structure of the in- 
strument by the Broadwoods and the Erards, had now brought 
it to its highest perfection of touch and tone, while the increased 
excellence and copiousmess of instruction books had already 
taken effect, in shortening the time formerly given to the early 
training of the fingers. ‘The work of eight hours could now be 
accomplished in three; whence those willing to sacrifice to the 
executive faculty were enabled to gain a command of the keys— 
a flexibility, an elasticity, and a nimbleness of which their ances- 
tors had little dreamed. Moreover, the intellectual school of 
music had not yet found a thorough acceptance. There were 
still many who, like Haydn (vide ‘ Notizen’) considered Beeth- 
oven’s pianoforte trio in C minor too absiruse a work to become 
popular, and who had not been fed to a more robust digestion 
of strong things in music, by the flowing melodies of Mozart 
and Cramer and Hummel. Thus it was, that the school of bril- 
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liant players, rising as it did, with small expense of invention or 

i y on the part of its founders, was provided with an: 
audience ready-made. The concerto, as Beethoven had ima- 
gined it, —= place to a string of heartless difficulties either 
stuck together in the canonical form or accumulated round some 
popular theme in the shape of grand variations. Superseding: 
the sonata, the rondo now had its turn ; —just then, too, Rossini 
was in the zenith of his splendour, and his melodies, however 
fascinating on the stage when sung by a Sontag or a David, could 
not but exercise an effect, destructive as it was fascinating, upon 
instrumental composition. Everything was noise and pee. and 
trickery. Though Kalkbrenner began with a better genius, as 
is evidenced in his ‘ Effusio Musica’ and his Dramatic Sonata, it 
was presently laid aside for the popular idol, and he preferred to 
call down thunders of applause by his wonderful flights of 
octaves, his exquisitel Stine and glassy shakes, his brilliant 
divisions, round and clear comme une chaine de perles, or his 
slower melodies meretriciously overladen with ornament,—to 
receiving such less noisy but more permanent honours, as would 
have rewarded the exercise of thought and meditation. Yet, 
though with little exception he fails in producing a whole 
whenever he attempts to approach the classic forms, Kalkbrenner 
was far from being the most superficial of his school. Some of 
his single movements and notturni have much picturesque and 


expressive beauty, while his harmonies are often artfully varied, 
in a far-off reflection of Haydn’s manner. But, in England at 
least, Kalkbrenner’s music, with the exception of his Studies, 
is as wholly forgotten as if he had not in his day been the 
Thalberg of the concert bill, while in the French capital his 
name is but sparingly mentioned by the passionate and en- 


thusiastic jeunesse. His execution has been outdone in piquancy 
by Herz, in elasticity by Dohler, in velocity by Liszt, in 
delicacy by Chopin, in grandeur by Thalberg ;—a fact to 
be clearly stated as a warning, for the benefit of those who 
it themselves to be seduced from what is true and lofty 

y what is tinsel and superficial. A few other executive artists, 
far smaller than Kalkbrenner in their intellectual calibre, may 
be dismissed in his company.—Czerny, whose marvellous facility 
of covering music paper by the yard, is a weekly astonishment 
to those who e the tour of such music-shops as supply 
* schools.” —Pixis, who hid his light under a bushel, much oane 
the time when Sontag quitted the stage, and who now travels 
E with his adopted daughter, Mademoiselle Francilla; 
anbiinenso-telle three years agoan indispensable at every London 
concert, but who last season was sinwilltag, unassisted, to risk:a 
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benefit: entertainment: on his: own account—sic transit gloria!) 
Before} however; the last-named mechanist be passed: over 
for worthier names, justice demands that he should receive such 
praise as belongs to an ingenious manufacturer of changes on: 
airs+-te: a melodist, whose original themes have a verve and 
a partaking of the best features of ballet music: Nor 
et) this be thought mockery in the place of commendation. 
Those who can write up to Taglioni and Fanny Elssler,—as 
Herz among the pianists and Mayseder among the violinists, 
ate exactly calculated to do,—must possess such merit as belongs to 
es and vivacity. Some of the brilliant duets for piano and 
violin, in which Herz has written the part for his own instrument; 
and De Beriot or Lafont that for the violin, may be mentioned 
as.among the most vivacious and effective things of their kind. 
Its needless once again to point out how the wide circulation of 
ali this music, ad eaptandum, cannot but exercise a depreciating in- 
fluenee upon taste, and perpetuate the reign of what is tawdry 
atid. false: and fashionable among those, whom other nurture 
might have rendered capable of relishing thoughts as well-as 
sounds; and expression yet more than finger-gymuastics. 

1Before this heartless school had eae its fullest glory 
a !young artist appeared, who promised on his outset largely 
tocontribute to the wonders of the pianoforte, and played 
so,! to quote the Goethe and Zelter correspondence, - “ that 
one was obliged to taste of the waters of Lethe, and forget 
all-one had. ever heard before. ‘The fellow has hands,” con- 
tinues the writer, ‘ which he turns in and out like a garment, 
amlieven with the nails he does not play badly.” ‘This was 
Moseheles, whose ‘ Fall of Paris,’ on its tour of triumph 
throughout England, eclipsed all the most marvellous of its 
predecessors. But even in those variations, professedly written 
tostrike and to enchant, no musician, though he might be as 
averse to “ French foam” as Zelter himself, could fail to detect 
a nervousness of structure—a disposition to travel out of the 
beaten track ef harmony, which showed that a new mind was at 
work.: .That mind belonged to one who is now our first thinker 
for his instrument. Whether in the performance or the cem- 
positions of | Moscheles,: it is impossible not to perceive how 
remarkably great mechanical powers and consummate scientific 
experience have been placed wholly at the disposal of a clear 
and fine intelleet. What was said of a deceased authoress applies ' 
to him, “Some are led to thought through poetry,” but he has 
been! *-led” to poetry thr thought.” How far the best: « 
infhuénces’ of domestic — in rp form of ——— and 
s thy, may have contributed to this progress, the reviewer 
WVol. XRXIL Yo. II, _— "A A 
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has no right to divulge. But certain it is that the student will 
find in Moscheles’ earlier pianoforte music a certain stiffness of 
forms—a certain dryness of tone, as it were, which hardly befit 
the exuberant season of youth. As he follows the series a greater 
simplicity of melody, an increased liberty, not of forms, but of 
ideas, develop themselves. ‘The mind of ‘his author has become 
enriched, mellowed, opened ;—the thoughts issuing thence come 
forth with a passion and a spontaneousness which, generally 
speaking, wanes, not waxes, with years. There is a wide step 
between the composer’s first and last Concertos—a great 
difference in ease and largeness of hand between the superb 
*‘ Hommage a Handel’ and the beautifully elaborated earlier 
duet in E flat—an advance from rational and thoughtful prose to 
highly-toned, richly-coloured poetry, between Moscheles’ first 
and last Studies. 

The mention of these works gives us the opportunity of 
marking the progress of a branch of pianoforte musie, begun by 
Clementi in his ‘ Gradus,’ and followed by Cramer in his 
admirable ‘ Studies.’ Both of these were too long considered as 
merely elementary works, in which a mechanical regularity of 
form was destructive of their general interest. And truly, the 
long chains of arpeggi,—the whirlwinds of notes, by the practice 
of which the left hand is taught to sweep the keys as readily as 
its twin brother—the reiterated chords bringing to mind sounds 
of the stable and the forge—which form a necessary part of the 
student’s manual, are best in the school-room. In Moscheles’ 
‘ Studies,’ however, the mind is addressed simultaneously with 
the fingers. The aspirant must think before he can play them 
properly. Besides the merit of introducing some mechanical 

uliarities which are trifles compared with those insisted upon 
by the newest study-writers, Chopin and Henselt, they have a 
bolder range and a livelier tone of colouring than any foregoin 
works of their class; and the series in question, the title of whic 
stands at the head of this article, claims fully such praise as 
belongs to imaginative music of the highest order. They must 
be specifically recommended to the artist as works whose boldness 
of outline, but exquisite finish of detail may, without di 
oom, be paralleled to the portraits of Da Vinci—where a Mona 


—** fills the heart for ever from her eyes,” 
or some grave Florentine silences the gazer by his autho- 
titative eye and proudly closed lips;—but in which, with all 
this unity of sweetness or of power, not one floating brown 
hair is neglected, not one furrow round the eye, not one 
dimple on the cheek: and those even who choose to admire 
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through a magnifying glass may pore till they imagine the 
ey blood at ‘ying fn its hi Fa channels, yee the breat 
come and go-with such elaborate exactness are all the hues and 
variations of surface and texture rendered. There is not one of 
the twelve Characteristic Studies to which our simile does not 
apply—not one, however, in which the slightest /itera/ imitation 
is attempted, such as has made many artists paltry and ridiculous 
where they aimed at being descriptive. Yet there are few with 
any music in their souls that will not in the ‘ Baccanale’ recog- 
nize the scene so gorgeously painted by the aid of a sister art 
in Wordsworth’s ‘ Power of Snore Bone 
- the eyeballs of the leopards 
That in high triumph drew the lord of vines, 
How they did sparkle to the cymbal’s clang, 
While fauns and satyrs beat the ground 
In cadence, and Silenus swang 
This way and that, with wild flowers bound !”— 


in whom emotions as exciting as those that raised by the incantation 
adagio of Beethoven will no. te more poignantly excited by the 
‘ Terror’—for whom the restless, quaint smorfie of the /azzaroni, 
with Polichinello in the midst as Lord of Misrule, will not be 
conjured up the while they listen to the ‘Alla Napolitana.’ 
Here, as in Beethoven’s sonatas, it were a labour of love to 
expatiate further, did time and space permit. But a word or 
two remain to be said of the performer as well as the composer ; 
for in the former, as well as the latter character, Moscheles has 
exercised a strong influence on the musical mind of his time. 
Few artists have tested themselves so severely in their inter- 
course with the public as Moscheles has done; no one within 
the circle of our experience stood the test with such uniform 
success. For there is no style of music, from the fugues of 
Bach to the follies of Herz, which he has not performed; and 
there is none in which he has failed. For force and clearness of 
finger, in all rightly, petulant passages, he is unrivalled. ‘There 
is wit in his playing. Sometimes in expressive and passionate 
music,—as when, for instance, he is rendering Beethoven,—he 
may lean too much towards a tempo rubato, which trenches upon 
affectation,—sometimes a little grandeur may be sacrificed for 
the sake of rapidity. But these are points in which no two 
among his audience feel alike; and those even who might go 
the length of positively disagreeing with his conception of any 
given movement, must feel that he is remarkable among all his 
contemporaries for never failing to have read the work as a whole, 
whether it be grave or gay, severe or sentimental, according to 
his best ability. ‘The place of Moscheles among the nasithoes 
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of Europe will become higher and more influential every year, 
for the mellowing precess progressively discernible in his com- 
positions and in his performance, is far from having reached its 
climax. 

One more artist is yet to be mentioned before closing the 
record of the legitimate German school of modern pianoforte 
music—one more confirmation to be deduced of our theory that 
high mental and moral endowments are the strongest pillars on 
which the temple of art rests. This is Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. Young as he is, he has conquered almost every form of 
composition. He might be made the subject of an article for 
his organ-playing, if his pianoforte compositions did not demand 
our attention; and his oratorio of ‘St Paul’ in its stately sim- 

licity comes so near to the massive works of Handel, that it 
is not chimerical to expect that the opera upon which he is 
known to be at present engaged for the English stage, may 
introduce into our lyric drama effects scarcely less grand— 
searcely less severely natural than those which make Gluck’s 
* Orfeo’ and ‘Iphigenia’ model works. Dr Mendelssohn was 
the child of many hopes—enjoyed to the full not only 
the essentials, but also, as it were, the luxuries of education. 
“The boy,” writes Zelter, who was enthusiastically attached 
to him, “came into the world at a lucky hour: in Hungary he 
saw the crowning of an imperial head; in Rome he finds a con- 
clave; and even Vesuvius gets up a spectacle for him.” Though 
Mendelssohn’s earliest pianoforte works, the quartetts, show that 
he, too, possesses that splendour of execution to which the most 
ceaseless chain of difficulties is no more than a string of common 
notes,—their author had scarcely reached the full use of his powers 
when he began at once to take the loftiest ground by writing for 
a full orchestra, and to throw into his compositions on that 
rrand scale a picturesqueness of fancy which some had feared 
ad left the world with Weber. Hence his overtures to the 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the * Hebriden,’ ‘ Melusine,’ and 
* Meerestille.” His early love for the organ, and his initiative 
studies under Zelter, had already led him back beyond the 
imaginative present to the grave and severe past, and familiarized 
him with the gigantic works of Sebastian Bach. Such natural 
gifts—such a course of study, have stamped his music with a cha- 
racter at once picturesque and solid. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the earnestness of Mendelssohn’s mind leads him at times 
into self-iteration. ‘There is one particular phrase employed in 
many of his works,—as in the grand Rondo in B minor with full 
orchestra, the Rondo capriccioso, and the Presto scherzando, where 
the exquisite dance of the fairies, so fresh, and so unexpected in 
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the overture to the * Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ has left, not 
only its reflection, but its very identical harmonies. ‘Thus, too, 
in the three books of his instrumental melodies, the ‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte,’ the same self-occupation is discernible in a certain 
absence of variety, though this is so deliciously veiled as hardly 
to be felt. These melodies, it must be noted, have introduced a 
novelty to the pianist, and have brought him yet closer to the vocal 
performer than he had hitherto been brought, by calling upon him 
for that distinctness and appropriateness of expression hitherto 
supposed the exclusive property of the singer. The further 
that Mendelssohn has advanced in his career the more scru- 
pulously and systematically has he separated himself from the 
finger-musicians. But where their artifices may come legiti- 
mately into use he wields them with a hand strong as it is 
careless. Thus in his last Concerto, which stands at the head of 
this article, while the proportions of the work are simple almost 
to baldness, and an absolute triteness of phrase and melody is 
carried off by the greatness of the style in which they are 
exhibited, Mendelssohn has produced the effect of ‘Thalberg’s 
favourite combination of air with brilliant accompaniments (see 
the remplissage of the whole finale) at exactly half the expense 
of Thalberg’s difficulty. While, however, the Concerto in ques- 
tion is accessible of execution, there are few more arduous 
to play, inasmuch as in rendering it no trick whatsoever on the 
part of the performer can make amends for the want of a mas- 
culine grasp of the subject, and a passion which, if pushed in the 
least degree towards the meretricious point, will make the essen- 
tial plainness of the melodies appear like poverty of invention. 
In his recent Preludes and Fugues, again, there is yet more 
evident a close approach towards the antique forms and autho- 
rities among which German music was cradled—a breadth and 
gravity of style (the picturesque estro being in them completely 
laid by) denoting apparently their author’s intention to devote 
himself more and more to the revival of the simple grandeur of 
the ancients. There can be no fear of his dwindling to that 
poorest of all pedantry such as makes certain of our poetasters, 
by a liberal use of “sith” and “go to” and such like obsolete 
Bac imagine that they have fathomed the mystery of our 
Elizabethan literature, and are but a little lower than Sidney 
and Spenser! The characteristics which pervade Mendelssohn’s 
works are too wholly a part of the man not to colour his playing 
also; and to them may be added a fertility of fancy displayed in 
improvisation, which, being subjected to a conscientious scrutiny 
in composition, leaves there comparatively few traces. It should 
be added that Mendelssohn has already founded a little school, of 
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which he is head. There is a Herr Taubert, of Berlin, who con- 
ceives himself to be a disciple only on the strength of the most 
glaring and resolute plagiarism. A worthier follower, and per- 
haps the young man of highest promise in instrumental music 
who has hitherto appeared in England, is Mr W. S. Bennett, in 
whose overtures to the ‘ Naiades’ and ‘ Parisina’ Mendelssohn’s 
style is closely but unconsciously imitated. But Mr Bennett 
has already proved himself, whether as a player or a writer, to be 
an original thinker; and it is an excellent sign for the prospects 
of classical music that the complete absence of trickery, and the 
presence of a chaste and genuine expressiveness in his per- 
formance, have not hindered him from acquiring, though scarcely 
beyond the “ years of discretion,” a legitimate reputation at 
home as well as on the continent. 

There remain still to be mentioned the most recent pianists 
who form what may be called the marvellous school. For, 
whereas those just dismissed thought it good to regard the 
capabilities and physical structure of the hand, and thus have 
written music within the power of any one gifted with the com- 
mon complement of fingers,—these innovators have begun by 
defying the inequalities and feeblenesses of nature, and have thus 
produced works which are but little likely to penetrate from the 
studio or concert saloon of the professional artist into the chamber 
of the amateur. There is an amusing aneedote told of a Parisian 
woman of fashion, who, in a conference with her modiste, 
being hindered in the execution of some subtle invention by 
a most unwelcome increase of corpulence, exclaimed, with all 
the despotism of waning beauty, “I won’t have all this 
here! You must put it somewhere else!” With a like 
resolution to be stronger than nature, do MM. Henselt and 
Chopin appear to have trained themselves, and (though toa less 
extent) the most astonishing pianist who has hitherto visited 
England,—we mean, of course, Thalberg. ‘The average span of 
the hand comprehends little more than an octave ;—but their 
music constantly demands tenths, elevenths, twelfths, from the 
player. The third and fourth fingers are naturally the weakest 
and the most intimately connected together ;—but, totally callous 
to this feebleness and brotherly union, Chopin (vide his Ninth 
Study, book seeond) calls upon them constantly to execute the 
interval of @ fifth, under circumstances peculiarly harassing ; 
while Henselt, in his ‘ Midnight Meeting of Ghosts,’ (see his 
* Etudes de Salon’), insists upon the octave being struck by the 
first and fourth fingers, that the thumb may be free for a flight 
some notes further! So also has the position and the office of the 
said thumb been remorselessly revolutionized. From being the 
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pivot of the hand it has been made to do the work of an inde- 
pendent hand itself, while the fingers it once supported now 
play round it as accompanying satellites and subsidiaries. Flesh 
and blood will not bear that this “ movement” should be carried 
much further: but it must be noted, that these modern reformers 
have much greater excuse for their proceedings than the mecha- 
nists of the brilliant school. For their extreme measures are 
intended to encourage a style of composition in which,—how- 
ever complicated, or strange, or rapid, be the ornamental pas- 
sage,—the predominance of a broad and flowing melody is still 
to be asserted, and the progression of harmonic changes to receive 
its last attainable enrichment. As an example of this remark, we 
can but point to the * Homeless,’ the * Thanksgiving after 
a Storm,’ and the ‘ Love Song,’ (Etudes de Salon) by 
Henselt, who follows Moscheles, it will be seen, in giving his 
studies imaginative forms and titles. In his ‘ Etudes de Concert,’ 
this fancy is carried to a ridiculous extreme. Phrases no less 
exalted and picturesque than those Victor Hugo would put into 
the mouth of a Thisbe or a Marion Delorme, are affixed by 
way of mottos to the several compositions. In like manner the 
Italian vocabulary of terms directing the expression to be given 
by the performer, has been stretched to the very verge of affecta- 
tion. Henselt directs that the player should be molto afflitto and 
inconsolabile, as weli as _furioso and melancolico—forgetting that 
there is a bound to expression as well as to stage direction, and 
that the artist runs the hazard of falling into violent conceit who 
oversteps it. Asa pianist, M. Henselt is perhaps the most mar- 
vellous among the marvellous. He has stretched and tormented 
his fingers—till the desideratum of the Parisian belle seems to 
have been attained—and they have been rendered capable of 
working his pleasure in defiance of Nature and probability. 
Herr Rellstab, in one of a series of critical and personal notices, 
published not long since, in the ‘ Berliner Conversations-Blatt,’ 
speaks of him as the admitted equal of Thalberg, Liszt, and 
Chopin.— The first said to Moscheles, “I can play all that Hen- 
selt can;”’—but, adds Rellstab, “if Henselt made the same 
remark with respect to Thalberg, he might add, ‘and more besides.’ 
—For Henselt has power over music of every style and school ; 
and in weighing the two, into his balance must be put all such 
merit and experience as belong to a composer—Thalberg’s musie 
being good for little, save when Thalberg plays it;” whereas 
Henselt’s is full of idea and melody as well as of tours de force. 
Henselt is further described by Herr Rellstab as a very genius: 
in his manner untutored—wholly devoted to his art—and there- 
fore not likely, perhaps, to gain that universal popularity as a 
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chamber musician, for the acquisition whereof tact, suavity 
of address, and knowledge of the world are required. He is so 
nervous, moreover, as to lose a part of his wonderful powers 
when he enters the orchestra. At present, we believe, he is 
reaping unprecedented honours in Russia. It has been said that 
we shall have an opportunity of judging of his singular merits in 
the course of the spring. 

By this allusion to the newest of the new school of pianists, 
we have been led away from him to whom precedence, according 
to chronological order, should have been given. But the pecu- 
liarities of ‘Vhalberg’s manner as a performer—his soundness 
and richness of touch, whereby, and by a most judicious employ- 
ment of the pedal, tone is diffused of a consistence, and to an 
extent never attained by any previous player—the deliberate 
and expressive delivery of his melodies, in which his perform- 
ance, though less dramatic and passionate than Pasta’s singing, 
possesses the same incomparable features of breadth and 
dignity—the amazing brilliancy of his execution never broken 
by an angular or an incomplete note—have been too recently 
heard in English ears to require a deliberate recapitulation. 
And Thalberg’s characteristics, be it remembered, are as yet 
principally those of an executive artist. We agree with Herr 
Rellstab’s judgment. With the exception of a very few grace- 
ful Notturni, three Caprices—the last and cleverest of which 
is not yet published—and a few studies peculiar rather than in- 
teresting, Thalberg has given to the world nothing but grand 
Fantasias upon operatic themes, and these possessing too few 
original features to warrant much augury being ventured for 
their composer’s future career. Moreover, in his choice for 
performance of the works of other artists, Thalberg appears to 
avoid grappling with the highest efforts of thought and fancy. 
He will be always heard with wonder and delight; there is 
something, too, most engaging in his youthful and gracious 
presence—in the total absence of everything like stage effect 
and quackery in his intercourse with the public—in his leaving 
all airs and graces to meaner and older men. But it must be 
confessed that there exists a wonder yet rarer, and a delight yet 
more exalted—those, namely, which owe themselves to the 
master-mind--than any that have been hitherto awakened even 
by his fascinating performances. 

As a composer, one of the most remarkable artists of the 
marvellous school is Frederick Chopin. With him we enter the 
circle of instrumental art as it exists at present in Paris; for 
though born near Warsaw in the year 1810, he has for the last 
seven years wholly resided in the French metropolis, and there 
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gained his reputation as a chamber-player—his touch being too 
delicate, and his physical power too far behind the warmth of his 
conceptions, to make him eminent in an orchestra. This 
delicacy and exquisite finish have led to the rumour of his being 
one of Field’s pupils. It was not so, however. Chopin, whose 
talents fit him for any profession, was not brought up to his art. 
He was educated at ie college of Warsaw, and the course of 
his studies only changed in consequence of bad health: while 
Field never visited Poland, neither Chopin Russia, and the two 
only met in Paris shortly before the death of the former. 
** Chopin never improvises,” writes a friend, and one well able 
to appreciate him, “ as a matter of course, or unless he feels him- 
self thoroughly inspired; but if you have the good fortune of 
meeting him on one of these happy days—if you follow the play 
of his animated countenance and the wonderful agility of his 
fingers, which appear as if they were dislocated—if you hee the 
anguish (pleurissement) of the strings, which still vibrate in your 
ear after he has ceased,—you waken as from a dream, and ask if 
the pale and fragile man you see before you can be the same as 
he who has so completely subdued you.” It must be borne in 
mind that this character is a translated one, and that ever since 
the days when Voltaire was quitted for Goethe, and band-master 
Kreisler of Hoffmann’s tales, adopted as a bosom friend in place 
of the * Alcidonis’ of Marmontel, or the ‘Figaro’ of Beau- 
marchais-—since, in short, belief has been admitted as a prin- 
ciple of art—it has been the Parisian taste to view all that con- 
cerns intellectual music en couleur de rose. But there is much 
in Chopin’s works to bear out his enthusiastic admirer. ‘Those 
who approach them will be at first repelled by their desperate 
difficulty. His very alphabet, as has been already hinted, 
appears to contain a double number of letters. His chords require 
a hand strained according to the new fashion—his passages 
appear to be written with a perverse disposition not to flow as the 
ear and fingers expect. Moreover, there is an indescribable ton 
de musette running throughout the whole—difficult in the first 
instance to relish,—however strongly evidencing his nationality ; 
for, like his countrymen, Chopin clings to Poland with that 
affection hardly to be found among the natives of districts 
less severely visited with vicissitude and affliction. When, how- 
ever, the peculiar humour of Chopin is understood, much that is 
excellent and original developes itself—a spontaneous wildness 
of melody—an elegance which, to quote a phrase of Landor’s, 
never * droops iano lennon” a passion which carries along the 
performer to attempt passages impossible to him in less poetical 
works. We have before us his Ballad (op. 23), a “ song with- 
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out words,” but more nearly resembling Schubert than Mendels- 
sohn—his Rondo Elegant (No. 16), and the Studies mentioned 
at the head of this article, in justification of our character. Whether 
the latter will revolutionize the older style of touching and treat- 
ing the pianoforte—as some have professed to expect—it is 
impossible to divine; but they rank in picturesqueness and variety 
next to the works of Moscheles, and to those who mean to keep 
pace with the recent discoveries made upon the instrument, they 
are indispensable as exercises. 

Whether as the last probable member of the coming London 
congress—or as an artist remarkable for a thousand gifts—or as a 
most striking type of the musician of jeune France—there is still to 
be added to the above catalogue the name of Liszt: a name hitherto 
only familiar to the few in England. And yet, some fifteen years 
ago, when a young English prodigy, George Aspull, was going 
the round of our musical circles, the young tomar (for Liszt 
is a native of Hungary and of peasant origin) was also perform- 
ing his impossibilities on the piano in London in the presence of 
George the Fourth. He was then for a time forgotten :—till some 
half- denen years since, when the tales of Paganini’s long hair 
and slight figure were at their height, a companion marvel was 
naturally wanted for the piano—yet more eecentric—yet more 
a genius—with locks yet more profuse, and a countenance yet 
more desolate,—and the world began to hear again of Liszt! 
To speak seriously, the power, caprices, the inequalities, 
the wonderful genius, and the wonderful impertinences of 
his pianoforte playing, reached England in report—and with 
them Dantan’s caricature of the enthusiast sprawling against his 
instrument—before it became also understood that these were 
but the excrescences of the husk, as it were, and that a 
sound kernel, and one full of life, was thereby concealed. As, 
therefore, a strong personal interest and curiosity has been 
excited among the musical public in England with respect to 
Liszt, a few fragments may not be inopportunely given from the 
MS. journal of a fervent lover of art, who passed the winters of 
1835 and 36 in Paris, and fell into the midst of the musical 
virtuosi, at the house of Ferdinand Hiller, who, * if he had not 
deserved a foremost place among his gifted friends as a musician, 
must always be remembered as a most amiable host.” 





‘“* Here,” says he, ‘* would come Cherubini, and Onslow, and 
Baillot, the violinist. The two former never performed themselves, 
and I remember that one evening that Liszt and Hiller had played 
a duet for the pianoforte with excessive brilliancy, Onslow, half 
applauding the splendour of the execution, half displeased with the 
Jroriture they had scattered over the composition, very innocently 
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asked who had composed the piece. He was informed—and he had 
not suspected it—that it was his own. " . ? ° 
In this group of players,” continues the journalist, ‘‘I used 
to watch the shades of character in the musicians with almost as 
much attention as I gave to their music. Chopin’s sweet and 
sportive manners have a kind of feminine delicacy which his play- 
ing and his music both retain. He never sat down like the 
others to the performance of some huge work of a great master, 
It seemed as if his frame was too delicate for such a task. But all 
the more valued were the exquisite bits of melody, the light fancies, 
the brilliant strains hit off like the winged sketch of Raphael’s pen. 
‘‘ About Franz Liszt there was always rather more pretension ; 
but it was a pretension borne out by far more abundant and varied 
gifts and acquirements than any other artist, whom I have known, 
could boast. In his conversation on all subjects, and from the 
venerable metaphysics of the middle age to the last production of 
M. Scribe, there was nothing which he had not touched and tried— 
there was a luminous spirit which enchanted me, whether it rose 
to fervent and mystical eloquence on the highest themes, or 
sparkled in the pleasantries of social life. I once heard the greatest 
living French poet observe that there were then but two people of 
GENivus in the world—Malibran and Liszt. Certainly, out of a 
thousand first-rate men, anybody would in ten minutes select Liszt 
as one of the foremost of them all. His external appearance, even 
before he indulged in the eccentricities of costume, which are now 
said to distinguish him, was uncommonly striking. There are but 
three or four faces in the records of painting which combine a 
feminine transparency and grace with a vigorous male contour. 
Sir Philip Sydney’s was one of these, Liszt’s is another. He has 
that look which we observe in the last stage of a decline—as if 
the body was worn away by things not of the body. It is said 
that his mother stammered out in her bad French to some com- 
passionate inquirer afier her son’s health, ‘ AA! mon fils—il a Cair 
@un misérable: mais il a un corps de fer” But I have seen him 
on more occasions than one quite overpowered by the emotions of 
his art, or even of strong conversation. One night in particular he 
gave a public concert in Paris at the Salle St Jean: it was a kind 
of féte for the young musicians, and I think the proceeds of it were 
for some charitable object in which Liszt was interested. One of 
Beethoven’s great Concertos had been played, Weber’s ‘ Concert 
Stiick,’ Berlioz’s wild ‘ Marche des Pélerins,’ and the evenin 
was concluded with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder ohne worte,’ Ps. 
by Liszt for two pianofortes, and executed by him and one of his 
pupils. When the last duet began I chanced to be sitting at the 
end of Liszt’s instrument. As it proceeded I felt such a storm 
of energy in his performance, that the boards on which we were 
placed seemed to pages. 4 with life. It was a crash of notes—a 
passion so intense, so vehement, so violent, that it rose to a strong 
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hysteric, and the artist, after one tremendous sweeping chord, fell 
back in the arms of h’s friends.” 

‘To these notices of the man, there may be added confessions ; 
for Liszt, besides being a distinguished musician, holds the 
pen of a keen observer—the pencil of a ready painter of scenery. 
As this sketch of the history and progress of pianoforte playing 
began in Italy, it is but according to a natural and pleasing 
da capo that towards its close some passages should be intro- 
duced, from Liszt’s letters to the ‘Gazette Musicale,’ which 
illustrate not merely the writer’s own peculiarities of disposition, 
but also the present state of instrumental music in that country 
where music first began to flourish. 


“The first concert,” writes Liszt, ‘* which I gave at Milan 
was at the theatre of La Scala, one of the largest theatres in the 
world, as you know, so much so that it appears built to defy the 
voice of Lablache and the powerful harmonies of the orchestra 
of the Conservatoire. Honestly, I must have cut a singular figure 
there—such a meagre abortion as I am, alone with my faithful 
Erard (piano), in the face of a public accustomed to an immense 
pomp of spectacle, and to musical effects so strongly marked. If 
you add to these local circumstances that instrumental music is 
generally considered by the Italians as a secondary thing, which 
ought not to enter into comparison with vocal music,* you will 
have some idea of the temerity of my undertaking. Very few of 
the great pianists are known in Italy. Field is, I think, the last, 
if not the only one which has been heard there. Neither Hummel, 
nor Moscheles, nor Kalkbrenner, nor Chopin, have appeared on 
this side of the Alps. It is northward that the golden magnet 
which attracts talent stands at present. The Medicis, the Gonzagi, 
the d’Este, sleep on their pillows of marble: illustrious Mecenases 
no longer summon illustrious artists to their palaces. For a musi- 
cian now to travel in Italy it is necessary that he should be, like 
myself, greedy of the sun rather than of glory—more desirous of 
repose than of money, enamoured of painting and sculpture, because 
he understands nothing of them—very much tired with music, 
because he understands something of it. It was, then, in presence 





* It is only fair to M. Liszt and the Milanese to advert to a qualifying passage 
which appears in a former letter by him. Here, after describing La Scala—the 
frivolous inattention or extravagant enthusiasm of its audiences and the tiresome 
mediocrity of its lyrie corps, Le Bachelier adds (speaking of chamber music) “ You 
know there are few towns in Europe where music is so much cultivated as in 
Milanese society ;” and besides enumerating a host of admirable singers, as the 
Signorini Branci, the Counts of Belgiojoso (brothers of M. le Prince, who pos- 
sesses the most superb tenor voice in Europe), he has great praise also to bestow on 
a Madame Cambiaggio, whom he describes as an extraordinary pianist, &e. &c. 
of two Signorini R., &c. &c. &c. Perhaps in determining the state of musical 
taste in the capital of northern Italy truth lies between the disparaging text and 
the amicable note. 
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of a public, little prepared for certain ancient ideas concerning 
composition and execution, ideas which have sometimes called up a 
grimace on the visages of learned critics, and which, in spite of 
their infallibility, I hold to with obstinate affection,—it was before an 
audience let down almost exclusively to let-down opera music, that 
I risqued two or three fantasias in my style: anything but severe, 
and be sure, anything bui scientific, but which still did not enter 
wholly into the hackneyed mould. They were applauded, thanks, 
perhaps, to some scales in octaves thrust in with a praiseworthy 
dexterity, and to many cadenzas prolonged above the melody, 
enough to have tired the throat of the most obstinately trilling 
nightingale. Encouraged by this flattering approbation, believing 
myself sure of my ground, I became still more rash, and I did al 
but cruelly compromise my poor little success, by presenting to the 
public one of my last-born favourites—a prelude-study, which, in 
my judgment, is a very fine thing. The word studio frightened 
them all at once. ‘* Vengo al teatro per divertir me, e non per 
studiare” (** I come to the theatre to amuse myself, not to study ”’), 
cried a gentleman in the pit, who at that moment expressed the 
sentiment of an awful majority. In short, I did not reach the 
point of making the public relish the absurd idea which I had 
entertained of playing elsewhere than in my chamber, a study of 
which the end apparently might have been to loosen and render 
pliable my ten fingers. Thus I have regarded the patience of the 
assembly in hearing me to an end, as a proof of ——— favour. 

«¢ Another time I played in the saloon of the Ridotto, the Septuor 
of Hummel. The regular structure of this piece, the majesty of its 
style, the clearness and contrast of its ideas, render the under- 
standing of it easy. The passages, too, which terminate each of 
its parts never fail to be effective. Thus it was received with 
marked favour. I should have liked not to have stopped there,— 
to have introduced successively to the Milanese public the trios 
of Beethoven, many works of Weber, Moscheles, &c. &c. &e.; but, 
besides that time was wanting, it would have been perhaps very 
imprudent to have intruded their wild western harmonies upon 
ears cradled in sensual sensations, in the tones of the Bellinis, the 
Donnizettis, the Mercadantes. Germany has been well able to 
give new laws to Lombardy, but as concerns her music, many 
years must elapse before it will be accepted there. Bayonets may 
impose laws, but they cannot impose tastes. 

“To lighten a little my concerts, which were blamed for being 
always too serious, it came into my mind to extemporise upon 
themes proposed by the dilettanti, and chosen by acclamation. * * 
At my last musical session, a charming little silver cup, of exquisite 
workmanship, attributed to one of Cellini’s best pupils, had been 
placed at the entrance of the concert-room, to receive the papers 
on which the themes were written. When I proceeded to examine 
the spoil, I found, as I had expected, a considerable number 
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of motivi by Bellini and Donnizetti; then, to the great diversion— 
of the audience, I read from a paper, carefully folded up by some 
anonymous, who had not for an instant doubted the immense 
superiority of his choice, ‘* I] Duomo di Milano.” ‘Oh, ch!’ 
thought I, ‘ here is some one who profits by what he reads, this 
gentleman remembers Madame de Stael’s definition—** Music is an 
architecture of sounds’’—he is curious to prove it, and to compare 
the two architectures: the corrupt gothic of the facade of the 
Duomo, with the ostro-gothie of my musical construction.’ I 
should have wished with all my heart to procure him this osthetic 
satisfaction, to put him in a way of confirming or refuting the illus- 
trious writer’s assertion; but as the public testified no desire to see 
me build my belfries of triple chords, my galleries of scales, and 
my pinnacles of tenths, I passed it by from good to better—from 
what was strong to what was stronger. An honest citizen, pre- 
occupied with the progressive movement of the arts of industry, 
and struck with the advantage he would reap by transporting him- 
self in six hours from Milan to Venice, gave me for theme—‘ The 
Rail-road.’ As to this I saw no other means of treating it than 
by a series of unbroken scales slidden from top to bottom of the 
piano, and being afraid of breaking my wrists in this contest of 
speed against the waggons, I made haste to open a last billet. 
What think you I found this time ?—One of the most important 
questions of human life, to be resolved in arpeggi !—a question 
which treated in any extent, attacks everything, religion as well as 
physiology, philosophy no less than political economy.—‘ Is it bet- 
ter to be married or single?’ Not feeling myself capable of answer- 
ing this inquiry, save by an interminable sigh, I preferred recalling 
to my audience what a wise man said—‘ Which ever determi- 
nation one may take, let one marry, or continue bachelor, one is 
always sure to repent it.’ 

“You see, my friend, that I had taken an excellent means to 
cast some gaiety over a concert,——that pleasure so wearisome that it 
became like a duty ; and besides, in this country of improvisatori 
and improvisations, was it not the chance for me of saying 
* Anche io !’” 


In the postscript to the letter whence the above fragments have 
been taken, Liszt speaks modestly of subsequent triumphs at 
Vienna—and with honest and affectionate warmth of one concert 
there given by him in behalf of his fellow-countrymen, who had 
suffered from the inundations at Pesth. In describing the 
moment when his benevolent purpose occurred to him—*“ God,” 
says he, with all Beethoven’s youthful charity of heart, but his 
own poetry of language—* may, perhaps, have enclosed more 
joy in the penny of the artist than in the gold of the mi/- 
lionaire.” Of the apprehensiveness of a Vienna audience, 
before which he gave ten concerts, Liszt writes in the highest 
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possible terms. This brilliant capital has been declining in mu- 
sical reputation for some years:—the less demonstrative and 
more good-humoured approval of the Austrian public having 
been drowned by the feverish emphase of Parisian crities; but 
Liszt would hardly, we suspect, have played the trick at 
Vienna which he did in the city of his adoption—namely, the sub- 
stitution of a trio by Pixis in the place of one of Beethoven, to 
test the honesty of the raptures which the latter name excited in 
Paris! At all events his mystification would not have succeeded 
in the Austrian as it did in the French capital. Let us hope 
that if he tries the knowledge of English amateurs of what is 
classical by a similar stratagem, he may be punished—by being 
compelled, in the very moment of his mischief, to treat them 
with the real, in place of the counterfeit work ! 

The above traits and anecdotes are not superfluous, if they be 
accepted as they are introduced, not merely to describe a type, 
but to illustrate the spirit of a school. But Liszt journalizes 
far more moderately than he composes. For the most part, 
indeed, all the recent French instrumental composers, while 
they fancy they are building Babels to reach Heaven, appear to 
us neglectful of their foundations. ‘They search for the profound, 
and find the monstrous and the obscure—they agonize after 
loftiness and originality—as if distortion did not hinder the 
labourer from holding himself upright—still more from climbing 
the “ starry heights of Fame.” Still, inasmuch as a convulsed 
life is better than a serene lethargy,—an affected violence than 
a complacent frivolity of gesture,—we find more promise in the 
crude heaps of notes thrown together by Liszt in his composi- 
tions than in the most symmetrical toy-musie given us by the 
best artist of the brilliant school; and such a trifle as his ‘ Galop 
Chromatique’—a dance of demons, indeed, or music befitting 
the ghastly death-scene of the ‘ Duchess of Malfy,’—infinitely 
worthier than the most pompous flight of Herz or Pixis, when they 
are attempting the grand style of composition. ‘Those in England 
who are about to hear Liszt, must prepare themselves for much 
extravagance. We hope that, till he has won his way, by exhi- 
biting the instrument in its really grand forms—(his playing of 
Beethoven has been described to us as being, at times, beyon 
all praise)—they will not display an insular and un-Catholie 
spirit—and, because of outward singularities of appearance 
and manner, refuse to give him the fullest credit for the remark- 
able powers which he possesses. 

With the name of Liszt the labour in hand closes; for, being 
bound to omit all such professors of the art as have brought few 
additions to its resources, many admirable mechanists must neces- 
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sarily be passed over—among others, Dohler, the star of the last 
London season’s concerts, and whom it was for a while attempted 
to run as rival against Thalberg. For a similar reason a host of 
excellent pianistes—ending with the latest novelty, Mademoiselle 
Clara Wieck, who is also promised for our next season—can 
claim no mention. For the fact is remarkable, that whereas 
there have been, and at this moment exist, women distinguished 
in astronomical discovery, in logarithmic calculation, in political 
economy, in natural history—that whereas, in poetry, fiction, 
and the 6elles lettres, the sex have shown a feeling, a fancy, 
and an invention peculiar to themselves—there cannot yet be 
adduced one solitary instance of a woman achieving any 
universal reputation in the science of musical composition, 
which, beyond all others, might seem calculated to attract her 
in her leisure hours—while, as executive artists, the very deli- 
cacy of organization which makes them so highly finish their 
performances in the chamber, precludes them in public from 
that absolute power over the keys which tempts its possessor to 
astonish and enthral his audience by inspirations of the moment, 
the effective utterance whereof must depend upon physical power 
yet more than coolness of nerve. 

From what has been said, it will be readily deduced that our 
views of the prospects of pianoforte music are full of hope. 
It has been shown how that which is great and true in the elder 
masters of the art has not only stood its ground, but is in- 
creasingly made a rallying-point, while, even in that which is 
difficult and mechanical, whether in London, or Paris, or Vienna, 
there appears such a recognition of thought and purpose on the 
part of rising composers, as encourages us to expect that new 
styles may yet be invented, new works yet produced, based on 
sound foundations—and, therefore, of a permanent beauty and 
elevation. "The chamber-musician, for whose pleasure and guid- 
ance the foregoing pages have been written, cannot for an instant 
mistake the line of study which we would recommend to him— 
nor be unaware that, in such recommendation, we have had a 
regard for the intellectual and moral development of his sense 
of the Beautiful: —as distinguished from the aimless and 
wasteful adoption of a pursuit as merely adding one to the 
pleasures of sense. It is not impossible that, on some future 
fitting opportunity,—after a rest of many bars’ length,—similar 
epitomes of the history of sacred and dramatic vocal music may 
be attempted. H. F.C. 
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Art. IV.—1. Histoire de Leopold, Premier Roi des Belges. 
Bruxelles, 1835. 1 vol. 8vo. 


2. Belgische Zustaende ; von W. H. Arendt, Professor und ers- 
tem Bibliothecar an der Universitaet zu Loewen. Mainz, 
bei Florian Kupferberg. 1837. 


8. La Belgique et les Vingt-quatre Articles. Par C. B. Dumor- 
tier. Bruxelles, 1838. 


4. Hand-Book for Residents and Tourists in Belgium. By 
Henry R. Addison. Brussels, 1838. 


5. De l’ Industrie en Belgique. Par M. N. Briavoinne, Tome 
Premier. Bruxelles, 1839. 


"THE wide-spread misconception of the spirit and objects of 
Radicalism, except among those who adopt it as a — 
and study it as a science, imperatively requires its expounders 
to illustrate it by example as well as by argument. Our readers 
have been accustomed for years, and more especially of late, to 
see the theory of our political creed developed in most of the 
forms of dialectics. ‘There are few subjects of home affairs or 
foreign relations, in which Radicalism, in its broadest and best 
sense, has mixed or ought to mix, that have not been treated in 
our pages. But it has been reserved for the present article to 
exhibit a recognized sovereign and an independent kingdom, as 
the type and model of a system which perverted reasoning re- 
presents as incompatible with the existence of monarchy. 

We are not about to enter on a discussion as to the compara- 
tive merits of different forms of government. With a king for 
our text, we shall preach no sermon of Republicanism; nor insi- 
diously convert ostensible praise into covert blame. Our pur- 
pose is to show Radicalism in action, as a means of government 
—or in other words, as an engine of Conservatism—on its 
most extensive and successful field; to prove that it is a just 
and salutary principle when well applied; and, in holding up 
the precept to the world, we shall leave to others to make the 
application. 

Our best patriots, in their stern pursuit of truth, are not suffi- 
ciently considerate to the prejudices of their fellow-men. They 
are too prone to illustrate lessons of improvement in church and 
state, extended franchise, short parliaments, the ballot, and all the 
etceteras of Radicalism, by reference to some mode of polity and 
manners quite opposite to our own. The republics of America and 
Europe are generally the models held up to the monarchical 


people of England; and our corruptionists are too ready to turn 
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against us, as a weapon, each instrument that ought to serve as a 
tool for the good work of reform. We have resolved to try a 
different course ; and we now proceed to show a king, of ancient 
lineage and princely connections, with all the reasonable appli- 
ances of royalty ; and a people, monarchical in their feelings and 
institutions ; the first reegning and the latter governing (to use 
a nice distinction of French publicists) on a system of mutual 
Support and affection, such as must satisfy every man of sound 
mind, who, advocating the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, attaches more importance to things than to words, and 
values theory only as it may be embodied and worked out in 
facts. 

We hold the general political conduct of the Belgians since 
1830 in the highest honour. We know it to have produced most 
favourable effects on other nations,—Germany in particular; 
and we wish to see the merits it has developed reaching, and re- 
acting on, this country. The free institutions of Belgium are, 
like those of all the constitutional governments of the Continent, 
founded on those of England; but, unlike almost all the others, 
they offer instances of great improvement on their original 
models. They have in no instance degenerated into excess ; 
and they ought to excite among us none Dut gratifying feelings. 
With a country so small as Belgium, England can have no 
jealousies. Our envy cannot be excited by her political im- 
provement or her commercial prosperity, which only tend to 
strengthen and enlarge our own. Her progress is the child 
of our example. And when she formed her written code, she 
as us the high compliment of omitting the points acknow- 
edged by ourselves to be objectionable in our traditional consti- 
tution. In this she has been eminently useful to us,—not as a 
political jackall hunting down prey for a despot lion, like the 
code-breaking Ernest of Hanover, preceding some imperial 
violator of liberty, —but as the miniature model of a great ma- 
chine, proving how the curves and gradients, and other intricacies 
of government, may be managed on a large scale as well as 
a small one, and showing that the whole secret consists (if our 
readers will admit the now popular illustration) in establishing a 
sufficient width of gauge. 

Of the remarkable personage whom the good genius of Bel- 
gium has associated with her fate, and whose name stands in its 
proper place at the head of our article as the leading partner in 
the national firm, a very imperfect knowledge still exists in this 
country. The causes of this will be developed as we go on. 

And we shall now, in the due order of our subject, proceed to 
give a succinct account of the chief passages in his life, and the 
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main points in his character, before we trace his career in the 
position which he has, for the last eight years, maintained with 
such advantage to the country of which he is the guardian rather 
than the governor. 

Leopold George Christian Frederick, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
son of Francis, the late sovereign of that principality, and 
brother of the reigning duke, is the youngest of six children, 
and was born on the 16th December, 1790, in his father’s palace. 
He was educated in a liberal and judicious manner; he learned 
the classics and several modern languages, made considerable 
progress in mathematics, and was well versed in history and the 
theory of military knowledge. He studied sufficiently the laws 
of nations and the olitics of Europe. He was in early life 
a good musician, and his talent for Tents was above that of 
amateurs in general. With these advantages, a good person, 
lofty stature, and dignified bearing, he entered the great theatre 
of the world a remarkably accomplished personage. His anony- 
mous biographer, whose work is before us, says,—and from all 
we have been able to learn, it appears to be a just eulogium,— 
that Leopold was “un des princes les plus instruits et les plus 
brillants de [ Europe.”—p. 19. His godfather, the Emperor 
Leopold, intended to have given him a command in the Austrian 
army, but the unexpected death of this monarch turned his views 
into another channel. 

The first character in which the young prince appears in the 
pages of history, is one that presents him in a most favourable posi- 
tion. A boy of sixteen, with all the allurements of life open to 
him, giving up pleasure, adventure, and the pursuits of a still 
higher ambition, in order to devote himself to the care of his 
dying parent, is a rare and an affecting picture. Such was the 
vase with Leopold, when the French army, under Napoleon, 
having entered the territory of Saxe-Coburg, attacked the 
citadel of Saalfield, where the reigning Duke Francis was then 
seriously ill, his two other sons being employed in the armies of 
Prussia and Austria. 

The second bulletin of the grande armée announced that 
Marshal Lannes, having entered Coburg on the 12th October, 
1806, attacked Prince Louis of Prussia, at Saalfield, on the 
10th, and took the citadel by assault, after a cannonade of two 
hours, Prince Louis being killed in the action. But the bul- 
letin omits to mention that the town was pillaged, and a heavy 
military contribution levied on the duchy. ‘Two months after- 
wards Duke Francis expired, his death being no doubt hastened 
by grief at the desolation carried into his native land: but his 
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last hours were consoled by the presence and the attentions of 
his son. 

Prince Ernest, the heir to the ducal throne, was recognised 
as such by the treaty signed at Posen on the 15th December; but 
the Emperor of the French, in violation of this rage and acting 
on the sic volo sic jubeo no-principle of despots in all ages, seized 
on the territory of Saxe-Coburg by a decree dated January 11, 
1807, and, on the 27th of the same month, the French imperial 
commissaries entered on their functions, as administrators of the 
principality. 

During these reverses Prince Leopold proceeded to Russia, to 
visit his sister, who was married to the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine ; and his first entrance into the world was there,—in mourn- 
ing, exile, and despondency. A sudden and a favourable change 
in his prospects soon, however, took place. On the 7th of July, 
1807, the Peace of Tilsit was signed, and the 12th article stipulated 
that “ the Duke of Saxe-Coburg shall be replaced in the entire 
and peaceable possession of his territories.” In the following 
year the reigning prince —— to Russia; and during his 
absence Leopold, then only eighteen years of age, was entrusted 
with the government of the principality ; and his conduct in 
that trying situation was such as to ensure the affection of the 
people and the entire confidence of his brother; and as to show 
forth many of those superior qualities which became in his after- 
life so conspicuous. 

In the raonth of October in the szme year (1808), Leopold 
having obtained the rank of General in the Russian army, ap- 
= at Erfurt, by the side of Alexander, during his cele- 

rated interview with Napoleon; and it was from that memorable 
epoch that the latter seemed to have fixed his eyes on the youth- 
ful prince as one in whose destiny he felt a particular interesi. 
We know, by O’Meara’s ‘ Voice from St Helena,’ that Napo- 
leon, even in his exile, pronounced a high eulogium upon 
Leopold, whom his injustice had formerly exiled; and soon 
after the period of his first meeting him at Erfurt, he, having 
again quarrelled with Alexander, insisted, in right of his title of 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, that Leopold 
should quit the service of his late ally and present enemy. 
Yielding to the advice of his friends, the young prince most 
unwillingly submitted to this decree, but he first proceeded for 
a short time to Paris, probably in the hope of procuring its 
reversal. He there formed many valuable attachments with 
some of the principal personages of the Empire, particularly 
with the Queen lh sc who ever afterwards remained his 
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steady friend. It was, however, clearly intimated to him, that if 
he refused to give up his position in the Russian army, his 
brother would be immediately again dispossessed of his duchy. 
There was no resisting this peremptory announcement; so 
Leopold resigned his rank, and leaving France, doubtless with 
a deep feeling of resentment for his harsh and arbitrary treat- 
ment, he retired to Coburg to study the science of war, and 
ptepare himself for his appearance on the new field in which he 
was soon to play a not undistinguished part. 

When, in the commencement of 1812, the projects of Napo- 
leon against Russia became evident, Leopold proceeded to offer 
his services to the Emperor Alexander in the coming struggle ; 
but the latter, apprehending the consequences to the whole 
Coburg family, refused to accept his services prematurely, pro- 
mising to reserve his former rank for him whenever the time of 
real action came round. The young prince therefore took ad- 
vantage of the interval to improve himself by travel; and while 
seeing all that was most interesting in Switzerland, Italy, and 
Austria, he held himself in readiness for the expected summons. 
This soon reached him, and was promptly obeyed. 

The immense combination of military force with which Na- 
poleon meant to overwhelm the Czar was at last put in move- 
ment. The duchy of Saxe-Coburg was again traversed by the 
French army : but the favourable moment for German defection 
and vengeance had not yet arrived. It was not till after the 
disaster of Moscow, and the frightful retreat which followed, 
that Leopold, with several other of the princes of Germany, 
appeared actively opposed to the bsttied but still formidable 
Napoleon. The battle of Lutzen, on the 2nd May, 1813, is 
the first important action with which the name of Leopold 
is connected. He was then little more than twenty-two pone 
of age; but he commanded a corps of Russian cavalry, with his 
former grade of general. At Bautzen, the 20th of the same 
month, he was particularly distinguished for his steady courage 
during several periods of the fight. The following evenin 
he received orders to cover the retreat of the allied army; an 
all the reports represent him as having performed this arduous 
service with great skill. 

After the armistice of the 4th of June, Leopold attended the 
Congress at Prague, where the bases of peace were in discussion. 
He maintained, with his usual calm, prudent, and firm deport- 
ment, the rights of his house and country. He was present 
at the interview between the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
and thenceforward he was established in the good opinion and 
esteem of Francis, as he had previously been in that of Alexan- 
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der. The whole secrets of the allied powers were opened out 
to him on this occasion; and while indulging hopes for the 
enfranchisement of his country, he was startled like many others 
by that unparaileled burst of German patriotism which called 
a whole people to arms, and made them invincible. The hereto- 
fore frightened princes now rallied round the popular standards, 
and the people threw themselves into the open arms of their 
sovereigns. ‘This was a grand epoch of national enthusiasm, 
springing from a common feeling. ‘The first part of the com- 
pact between the rulers and the ruled was well performed :—the 
country was saved ; foreign oppression was shaken off. Thus the 
princes recovered their power—but to abuse it: the people 
gained their liberties—only to be robbed of them once more. 
The solemn promises of constitutional freedom made by the 
sovereigns as a stimulus to battle were in most instances violated 
after the victory; and where the pledges were in part per- 
formed, they were but a mockery of what they should have 
been. Few political spectacles have ever been exhibited more 
dishonouring than this. But Leopold has no share in the re- 

roach. Had he been a ruling sovereign instead of a younger 
Soin he would assuredly have given a good example to the 
other princes of Germany. His whole life bears out this belief; 
and it is probable that his disgust at the political perjuries of 
that epoch laid the foundation of his whole subsequent career of 
liberalism. 

At the re-commencement of hostilities following the Congress 
of Prague, Leopold had many opportunities of proving his 
valour and his aptitude for command. During the mountain 
warfare, carried on in the neighbourhood of Dresden, he per- 
formed many gallant actions and successful manceuvres. On 
one occasion he saved the corps d’armée, commanded by the 
Prince of Wurtemburg, from a fierce attack under the celebrated 
Vandamme. In another action at Peterswald, on the 20th 
August, he was for a long time conspicuously engaged at the 
head of his cavalry, and was in such close personal conflict with 
the enemy, that in the bulletin of the French army, giving an 
account of the affair, he was stated to have been taken prisoner. 
But he had cut his way through the line of the hostile army, and 
rejoined that of the allies with little loss. 

Throughout this campaign Leopold was always among the 
foremost in the field, and he earned by his conduct in the face of 
the enemy many of those orders of military merit which are 
often lavished on other princes and other generals by courtesy. 
At the battle of Leipsic he was again warmly engaged; and 
after the victory he formed part of the iduaael guard. 
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The scene of action was now shifted into France. On the 
Ist February, 1814, Leopold joined the coalesced army of the 
allies at Bar-sur-Aube, and he began this new campaign at 
the battle of Brienne. At the action of Arcis-sur-Aube he 
commanded the right wing of the allies; and at that of 
Fére-Champenoise he commanded the cavalry of the advanced 
guard, and by his talent and vigour he greatly contributed to 
the success of the day, making prisoner General Pacthod, and 
taking five pieces of cannon. On the 30th March he entered 
Paris, sharing in this crowning triumph of the allied sovereigns 
and their troops. 

Leopold was now twenty-three years of age. From his en- 
trance into the great world he had displayed many fine qualities 
natural to his time of life, mixed with a degree of sagacity and 
prudence not often found in older men. His merits were mani- 
fold; but in the eyes of the world there was one beyond them 
all:—he had been successful; he had espoused the winning side ! 
Had Leopold’s merit been even greater than it was, and had 
the allies been beaten in the desperate contest just ended, 
he would not assuredly have made the figure he did. But his 
good fortune does not detract from his good conduct; it only 
adds force to that maxim of philosophy, “ aide-tot le ciel 
@aidera.” 

Having freely quaffed of the cup of triumph in Paris, the 
allied sovereigns came to London in order to drain it. Leopold 
accompanied them on their journey hither, but he remained for 
a month after their departure. During this interval he sueceeded 
in gaining the heart of the heiress to the throne of England. 
Strange conflict of ideas and of words! It is rare that the affee- 
tions live so near the throne; still rarer that they follow the 
course of nature in preference to that of policy. But this case 
was a fine exception to the general heartlessness of royal matches. 
Leopold went to Austria, sure of his future fate. He there 
pleaded for and obtained an increase of territory to his brother’s 
scanty possessions ; and while the great congress of Vienna was 
at work on its plans of partition, spoliation, and creation, Napo- 
leon, out-Napoleoning himself, made his miraculous progress 
from Elba to Waterloo. That story need not be told again. It 
is, at any rate, foreign to our present subject. The lucky star 
of Leopold did not set when the evil one of Napoleon arose. 
The ruin of the Emperor heralded the rise of the Prince. About 
the time that the first reached his prison rock at St Helena the 
latter was summoned once more to peor sh The first act in the 
great drama of his destiny was soon afterwards accomplished. 
He was married to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, on the 2nd 
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of May, 1816; and he became at a bound the equal in station 
with all the sovereigns-expectant of Europe. 

This was certainly a mighty leap along the road of life. 
Every impediment was cleared ; the highest objects of individual 
ambition were attained. Greatness of the first order, and domestic 
happiness along with it—a powerful kingdom in —- an 
amiable and affectionate wife in possession—wealth, honors, 
private enjoyment, and public approbation. ‘The man who 
acquired all this at four-and-twenty may be well called lucky. 
To have maintained it all intact was too much for human nature 
to look for. 

We pass over the lamentable events which so soon broke up 
the frail felicity of Claremont. If Leopold, from the moment 
when the tide of his destiny began to flow, was one of the most 
fortunate of men, he certainly paid a frightful penalty for what 
is, in the eyes of the envious, a great crime. His double 
bereavement of wife and child forms a sad episode in his private 
life ; and so awful is its effect, that it casts a shadow over the 
incidents of a dozen years or more. From the 6th November, 
1817, the day of the ists Charlotte’s death, till the beginning 
of 1830, Leopold had, in a measure, disappeared from the 
political stage. During this period he did not certainly occupy 
a place at all ‘animale by the chain of public events with that 
which has given him such proniinence in later times. He was 
seen, known, spoken of, it is true. But his conduct was so 
reserved, his habits were so unfamiliar, he mixed so little in state 
affairs, that he must be looked on, during this long lapse, as a 
private person, and as one imperfectly understood and greatly 
misrepresented by the public. 

Prince Leopold must, it is true, have felt this, but he felt it 
rightly. But his mind and bearing are too dignified to let his 
sense of the truth appear in any but the right way. He no 
doubt wished for an opportunity of relieving himself from the 
weight of his obligations to England, pe England of the 
burthen of her engagements to him. But let his secret desires 
or views have been what they might, he was not a man to com- 
promise himself rashly, or do ought unworthy of his high station. 

Such a character as Leopold’s is, like water, sure to find its 
level. He was on all hands acknowledged among those that 
knew him, and they were the few, to be one of the most far-seeing 
and upright men of his rank in Europe. His whole conduct for 
several years was in evidence of his great prudence and for- 
bearance. The economy and order whieh the vulgar (accustomed 
tothe profligate extravagance of some of their own princes) affected 
to ridicule, met its due meed of admiration from the statesmen who 
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could appreciate the temptation and the resistance to excess. 
The abstinence from all factious meddling (which party men 
could scarcely comprehend), made a powerful effect on, though 
it failed to convert, the ministers who knew the almost irresis- 
tible excitement which party offers to men of influence. In 
addition to all this, the quiet charities and the liberal tendencies 
of Leopold completed the impression made by those qualities 
before pointed out, and marked him as a person pre-eminently 
qualified to aid in the efforts of a newly-enfranchised people for 
the consolidation of their independence. A great homage was 
paid to his character by those who differed with him in politics, 
and could not even imitate his conduct. He was offered the 
sovereignty of Greece. The diplomatic document containing 
the formal offer was dated the 3rd of February, 1830, and signed 
by the Plenipotentiaries of France, Great Britain, and Russia. 

It is not necessary to enter on the particulars of the negocia- 
tion which led to the acceptance of this offer by Leopold, in the 
first instance, with certain reservations, a the subsequent 
annulment of his consent. The date of the first was February 
11th; of the latter, May the 21st. 

However the Tory ministers of England might have been 
disappointed in finding that Leopold was not to be made the 
tool of the allied powers, “to hold Greece in subjection by the 
force of their arms’* (we quote his own words)—however 
Count Capo d’Istrias might have rejoiced at the success of those 
manceuvres which induced Leopold to leave him in possession of 
the honours for which he so soon paid the forfeit of his life—how- 
ever the ignorant and deluded Greeks might have felt at being 
deprived of such a valuable sovereign as Leopold would cer- 
tainly have proved to them, but one sentiment prevailed among 
the liberal men of Europe on his refusal of the proffered sove- 
reignty. It was hailed with general approbation. Every one 
whose praise was worth having loudly lauded the prince who 
would not accept a throne but on condition of its being er 
by the liberty, the happiness, and the dignity of his peop e. 

The year 1830 was a curious epoch in the history of monarchy. 
Several thrones were set up to the highest bidder; some were 
altogether knocked down; all were more or less shaken. But 
the strangest fact of any was, that two were offered and refused— 
that of Greece by Leopold, and of Belgium by the Duke de 
Nemours, or his father speaking for him. Had the people of 
Europe struck boldly at ne for liberty then, what a mass 
of constitutional monarchies might Europe now present! What 
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torrents of blood, which must sooner or later flow till freedom is 
obtained, might have been wholly spared ! 

But though lamentable failures attended the desultory efforts 
for redress, one eminent instance of success remains on record, 
and the people learned several useful lessons. ‘Though France 
‘did nothing positive beyond driving out one King to replace him 
by another, yet she established the great, and even then dis- 
puted, principle of popular sovereignty; though Brunswick 
gained little by an exchange of brothers, she forced the Holy 
Alliance to nullify its despot dogma of legitimacy ; though Italy 
failed, and Poland perished; though Spain was, is, and will be 
convulsed with civil war; still the success of Belgium, in esta- 
blishing her nationality, her constitution, and her dynasty, is a 
great compensation to the world at large, and to herself a glory 
beyond all price. 

‘To have in any way co-operated in this work—to have aided 
in establishing so fine a principle at this period—is matter of just 
and laudable pride. We may then very easily pardon those 
Belgians who, carried away by the ardour of success, attributed 
to themselves even a higher degree of merit than they reall 
deserved. It certainly was a great political triumph to wo 
down the barrier raised up before free government by the 
coalesced monarchies of Europe, and to show that its populations 
are no longer to be dictated to by a junta of crowned heads. 
But it must be observed that those patriots who boldly and firmly 
co-operated in the work did not make the revolution, to use their 
own French idiom. It was a political necessity—the last link 
in a chain of events; and it resembled, as in many of its 
provocations, the rising against Philip II, which led to the 

acification of Ghent in 1576, and the Revolution of Brabant 
in 1788. All those three outbursts took place when the fire was 
applied to the already-prepared train of inflammable matter. 
* Les Revolutions ne se font pas, elles arrivent. C’est un fruit 
qui a besoin de maturité; c’est un enfantement a terme fixe,” 
says the Abbé de Pradt, in allusion to the first two of those. 
In explanation of the last (that of 1830) M. Bartels, one of the 
early actors in it, admits that, “ Le renversement de la domina- 
tion hollandaise n’a jamais eté le resuitat d’un plan deliberé et 
tracé d’avance. Nous ne savions pour la plupart ou nous allions, 
et cest a go nous sommes tous allés si loin.* And this testi- 
mony bears out that of a living English writer, who was a 
witness of the events he describes. “ The Belgian Revolution 














* * Documens Historiques sur la Revolution Belgé,’ par Adolphe Bartels. 
Qme Edition. Bruxelles, 1836. 
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was not the result of any regular combination; its movements 
were all desultory and unforeseen. One event grew out of 
another, but was by no means the logical sequence of what went 
before. ‘The merit of any deep-laid calculation into the future 
is not, therefore, due to those who conducted the revolution in 
its progress; but great praise must be given for the promptness 
and sagacity with which they seized on every opportunity and 
turned it to account.” * 

To appreciate the Belgian Revolution of 1830, its objects as 
well as its results must be borne in mind. In destroying the 
Treaties of 1814 and 1815 Belgium meant no violation of the 
laws of nations, nor the adoption of an anti-European policy in 
any sense. On the contrary, she appealed to the ‘Treaties of 
London and Vienna, and demanded the place assigned to her by 
them, but on condition of being freed from the injustice inflicted 
on her by the Treaties of Munster, 1648, and of Utrecht, 1713. 
She broke up the ‘Treaties of 1814 and 1815 in as far as re- 
garded the means of their execution; but, in proclaiming her 
independence and maintaining her separation from France, she 
respected those treaties in their object. The Conference of 
London stated in the preamble to the treaty which constitutes 
the Kingdom of Belgium, that “ The events of 1830 onl 
occasicned modifications to the acts of 1815.” And the 11th 
bulletin, of Dec. 20th, 1830, which laid down the principles of 
the future independence of Belgium, declared that the object 
was * To remedy the interruptions given to the system esta- 
blished by the Treaties of 1814 and 1815.” 

We have here mee admissions by the representatives of 
the great powers of Europe, not only of the necessity, but of 
the wisdom and the efficacy of a complete application of 
Radical Reform, and that not merely to certain disputed 
questions of administration, but to the most vital principles 
of a constitution, and the expulsion of a dynasty. ‘The glorious 
Revolution of 1688 never had more unequivocal testimonials 
than these. The Belgians, having dethroned their King, and 
annulled the fundamental pact, in virtue (and sometimes in de- 
fiance) of which he had reigned, proclaimed a new constitution 
(7th Feb. 1831), which recognized the broadest maxims of 
Radicalism—Separation of Church and State, unlimited Freedom 
of the Press, the widest system of election laws adapted to the 
country, a Senate e/ective, like the Chamber of Representatives, 
the Ballot, with many other valuable popular privileges. And all 





* « The History of the Netherlands,’ by Thomas Colley Grattan. New Edition. 
London, 1833. 
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these immense reforms having been sanctioned, as we have seen, 
by the great powers of Europe, the country, so secured in its 
domestic liberties, and having decided on adopting a Monarchical 
form of Government, turned its attention to the choice of 
a King. , . 
The difficulty of such a question must be, at any time, and in 
any circumstances, immense. But history may be ransacked in 
vain for parallels to the enormous amount of obstacles which 
Belgium had in this instance to encounter. We will not stop 
to enumerate them here. ‘The events of these recent days 
occupied a large portion of European attention. They are 
familiar to every one, and every one will admit that no country 
was ever called on to decide so important a question of its own 
fate, in such perilous circumstances, with so many conflicting 
external interests to conciliate, and so little left to the exercise 
of its own judgment. No wonder that it floundered for awhile in 
the tempest of contradiction, so ingeniously brewed for it by the 
rest of Europe; no wonder that it vacillated so much and so 
long, that it changed so often, and chose so badly. It named 
the Duke de Lealioninan-te have him set aside by France. 
It turned to the Duke de Nemours—who was rejected b 
England. It brought forward the antiquated Archduke Charles 
as a candidate. Half a dozen other foreign nominees were in 
the field; and in its despair it actually thought of Count Felix 
de Merode and M. Surlet de Chokier, among other indigenous 
nullities. These latter would not, of course, have been tole- 
rated for a moment by the great powers. It was only from 
among the Princes of Europe that the Belgians were allowed to 
choose. The Almanach de Gotha was their book of fate! And 
in which of its pages were they to find a prince with a tithe of 
the qualifications necessary for the arduous office, and who was 
not, moreover, obnoxious to some objections on the part of some 
one or other of the great powers? Had the Belgians had only 
to select an upright, able, experienced, and honest MAN, or even 
nobleman, their task might have been easy. But it may be 
safely said, that Europe did not contain, at the epoch in ques- 
tion, two such princes; while the only one who did exist was 
believed to be out of their reach. All these difficulties in the 
choice of a sovereign took place in the early part of the year 
1831; and so completely was Prince Prone of Saxe-Coburg 
disgusted with the proceedings which led to his rejection of the 
throne of Greece, that he was generally understood to be re- 
solved never to risk their repetition. But it is not so well 
known that it was by the urgent persuasions of the great powers 
that he was induced to swerve from his resolution. Such, how- 
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ever, was the fact ; and it was from motives of the very highest 
order—for the preservation of European peace and the safety of 
Belgian freedom —that he at length consented to listen to the 
proposals now made to him. As soon as it was declared, on 
sufficient authority, that Prince Leopold was disposed to enter 
again into political life, the cleverest men of Belgium joy- 
ously fixed their eyes where they previously could but turn 
their regrets, and they immediately began to prepare the public 
mind for the proposal of a new candidate. 

Brussels had been now for several months in a state of fierce 
confusion and the worn-out people, seeing no hope of relief, 
were becoming completely desperate, and ripe for the most 
violent excesses. The enemies of Belgium and of freedom 
awaited in daily hope, their friends in hourly dread, of some 
explosion which would have thrown the over-heated population 
beyond the pale of European re: It was a period of 
awful excitement and extreme risk. It was impossible that the 
uncertainty could have lasted much longer; and what the results 
of an outbreak of Belgian despair might have been to the world 
it would be now vain to calculate. 

Just at this crisis the name of Leopold was brought forward, 
as the only individual uniting all the requisites indispensable in 
the sovereign whose election was now not more necessary for 
Belgium herself than it was for aor at large. The people, 
so often disappointed and deceived, scarcely knew what to 
think at first of this new deliverer from their threatened 
dangers. Like the crew of a rudderless ship, drifting before 
the wind, and often cheated by glimpses of other vessels, that 
only came in sight to disappear again and leave them in fresh 
misery, they dared not trust to the shadowy image now dimly 
pictured to their view. Leopold was little known to the Bel- 
gian people; but what they had previously heard of him was 
favourable, and they had never heard ill of him. His name did 
not, like that of other candidates, arouse any angry feelings ; 
and he would not suffer the least degree of trickery or intrigue 
to be put in motion in his favour; no diplomatic plots, executed 
by underling adventurers, were connected with his election. 
He came forward, solicited to do so by the best men of Belgium, 
backed by the entreaties of the greatest powers of Europe, and 
standing solely on the unassailable merits of his previous life. 
The whole of the conferences of Leopold with the Belgian com- 
missioners, deputed by the Congress to offer him the crown, 
were admirable proofs of his good sense and good feeling. He 
showed a perfect knowledge of the interests, the objects, and 
what was of great importance for him, the parties in Belgium. 
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** My sole ambition,” said he, “is to be useful to my fellow- 
creatures. I have found myself, in my younger days, placed in 
such singular and difficult positions, that I learned to look on 
the possession of power in a point of view strictly philosophical. 
I have never wished for it but as a means of doing solid and 
lasting good.” ‘These noble expressions have not been belied 
by his conduct. 

Ample evidence exists to prove that it was by the entreaties of 
the great powers that Leopold was induced to accept the throne 
of Belgium. A German pamphlet,* well known to have been 
written by Baron Stockmar, who has long stood deservedly high in 
his confidence, and who was initiated in all the secrets of these ne- 
gotiations, contains the following remarkable passages, which have 
never been contradicted, nor indeed doubted :—* ‘lhe instructions 
given to Baron Bulow, the Prussian minister, at the Conference 
of London, were ‘ to exert all his influence to replace Belgium 
under the sceptre of King William, or, in case of failure, to en- 
deavour to erect this country into an independent kingdom for the 
Prince of Orange. If this plan also should fail, then to consent 
that the Prince of Saxe-Coburg becomes King of the Belgians, 
as from his personal qualities, and his position in regard to the 
great powers of Europe, this Prince offers the best guarantees for 
the maintenance of peace.’”” And again says the pamphlet, “Two 
days before the departure of Leopold for Brussels, all the mem- 
bers of the Conference proceeded to Marlborough House, and 
unanimously declared to the Prince that his acceptance of the 
throne of Belgium was the only means of rescuing Europe from 
the great embarrassments then existing, and of securing that peace 
which, in case of his refusal, must be put in jeopardy.”+ 

That Leopold’s consent to those solicitations was founded on 
motives of public good, and not prompted by feelings of a merely 
personal kind, is proved by the fact, that the only conditions for 
which | 2 stipulated were such as related to the well-being of the 
country he was about to rule over, and that he made no attempt 
to procure the least modification in those parts of the new consti- 
tution of Belgium which restricted the kingly prerogatives within 
limits almost too narrow for the exercise of monarchical power. 
Had Leopold insisted on some or any changes in this respect as 
the sine qué non of his acceptance, the Belgian Congress would 





* « Noch ein Wort iiber die Belgisch-Hollandische Frage.’ Hamburg, 1832. 

+ At this very meeting at Marlborough House Leopuld expressly demanded if 
the great powers would positively and immediately recognize him, on his proceed- 
ing to Belgium, without waiting for the King of Holland’s adhesion. ‘ Quand 
meéme !”—(“ Let what will come of it !") replied Count Mastuzewic, the Russian 
ambassador ; “ and if he refuses, we will compel him !” 
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not, at a moment so critical, have hesitated to adopt his views, 
rather than meet the inevitable consequences of refusal—civil 
war, resubjection to France, or a partition. 

True to his reflective character, and confirmed in his constitu- 
tional prudence by the example of the last year’s negotiation re- 
lative to Greece, Leopold did not rashly leap into the open arms 
either of the Conference or the Belgians. He was resolved that 
the first should give ample security to the latter of an independent 
existence in accordance with the general interests of Europe, and 
that the latter should ratify their consent to its conditions by a 
solemn decision of the national Congress, before he would take 
the final measure that was to identify him for ever, for better for 
worse, with the difficulties and dangers of the newly constructed 
kingdom. 

Repeated consultations were held at Marlborough House be- 
tween the various Belgian commissioners and the friends of Prince 
Leopold ; and the Conference of London was at the same time daily 
occupied, and in constant communication with the Prince. It is 
impossible here to go into the details of these negotiations ; suffice 
it to say, they led to the composition of the treaty known by the 
name of the Eighteen Articles, on the adoption of which by the 
Belgian Congress depended Leopold’s acceptance of the throne. 

In the meantime his election by the Congress had been carried, 
on the 4th of June, by a majority of 152 voters against 24. This 
election may be considered as equivalent to unanimous. Not one 
opposing vote was given from personal hostility to the Prince, and 
many members who abstained from voting altogether, were in- 
fluenced only by their doubts as to the sincerity of any plans or 
propositions sanctioned by the Conference of London. A depu- 
tation, consisting of the president and nine members of the Con- 
gress, proceeded to England to acquaint the Prince with the re- 
sult of the election, and to make him a formal offer of the throne 
in the name of the Belgian people. 

This, however, was but the preliminary step in the important 
transaction. ‘The Conference of London had come to a decision 
on the question so long debated, and had definitively drawn up 
the eighteen articles for the acceptance of Holland and Belgium. 
With the consent or disapproval of the first of those powers Leo- 
pold had nothing to de. Guaranteed by the Conference as to the 
maintenance of their own act, he had only to look to the Belgian 
Congress, and he accordingly awaited the result of their delibera- 
tions. ‘The articles were communicated to the Congress on the 
28th of June; their discussion was fixed for the Ist of July, and 
on that day a debate began which ended ouly on the 9th, and 
which is represented as scarcely paralleled for its extraordinary 
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energy and violence. The articles were adopted by a majority 
of 126 votes to 70. 

This decision was hailed throughout Belgium with almost ex- 
travagant demonstrations of joy. A deputation of five members 
of the Congress hurried with the news from Brussels to Marl- 
borough House ; and then Prince Leopold, faithful to his promise, 
immediately set out for Belgium. Anxious to follow up rapidly 
the sketch of the transactions now so politically important, we do 
not stop to dwell on the painful breaking up from Claremont— 
painful alike to the numerous retainers and pensioners, and the 
neighbourhood at large, whom the Prince’s unostentatious bene- 
volence had so much attached to him, and to the Prince himself, 
who thus abandoned, for the turmoil of regal splendour and public 
strife, scenes which were identified with his brightest feelings, 
and to which long habit must have given a tinge of melanchol 
consolation, the faint substitute for buried joy. Leopold left 
London on the 16th of July, passed through Calais and entered 
on the Belgian territory in West Flanders the following day, and 
slept at Ghent on the 18th. Some timid advisers were opposed 
to his taking that angry and factious city in his route, for it was 
considered to be the hotbed of the Orange party; but Leopold 
was not to be influenced by considerations of fear; he aval 
to confront hostility wherever it was to be met, and this first bold 
step made a strong impression in his favour. His reception at 
Ghent was most enthusiastic. ‘The magistrates in their public 
address called him “ Your Majesty.” ‘ Wait, wait,” said Leo- 
pold, * till I am regularly constituted chief of the state.’ The 
following night he reached the paiace of Laeken, near Brussels ; 
and after one day’s repose, giving time for the preparation for 
his inauguration, he made his entry on horseback into the capital 
on the 2lst, and proceeded at once to the Place Royale, where 
the ceremony of the inauguration immediately took place in the 
presence of many thousands of the people, and conducted with 
all (but not more than) the necessary “ pomp and circumstance ” 
of such a pageant. 

By this act the National Congress was dissolved. The power 
it had so well wielded for several months now passed into other 
hands ; and Leopold found himself, at forty years of age, invested 
with the dignity and the responsibility of a sovereign ruler, for 
many of the duties of which he had, it will be remembered, 
shown great aptitude at eighteen. Large sums were given by the 
King to the public charities during the first day of his reign. He 
received in public audience large numbers of persons, and he 
paid marked attention to those who were distinguished by their 
talents in literature and the arts. His first public visit was to the 
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Place des Martyrs, where so many of the gallant defenders of. 
Brussels had found a common grave. His first act of authority 
was a royal decree for the formation of a ministry, the next was 
the order for the election of the Senate and the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives. ‘The new King then set out, on the 28th of July, 
to visit Antwerp, Liege, and the other principal towns of the 
kingdom, that he might, as soon as possible, enter into personal 
communication with as many as possible of the millions, who 
already owned him as their preserver from dangers as incaleulable 
as they had seemed inevitable. 

Before Leopold had time to go through one half of this tour of 
provincial inspection, the King of Holland, by an act of almost 
unparalleled treachery, had sent forward his son, with an army of 
fifty thousand men and seventy pieces of artillery, to invade Bel- 
gium, in defiance of the suspension of arms of the 15th of De- 
cember (which stopped short her victorious volunteers on their 
road into Holland), and at the very moment that his pleni- 
potentiaries at the Conference of London were giving written as- 
surances of their master’s ardent desire to conclude a definitive 
treaty of peace! Many well-wishers of Belgium, natives and 
others, have striven to slur over the events of the early days of 
August 1831, ending in the disastrous action of Louvain. Short- 
sighted indeed must be the Belgian, or the lover of Belgium, who 
does not see a double reason for recording and remembering these 
events, as indelible mementos of the worthlessness of the King 
whom the Belgian people had expelled, and the best justification 
of their choice of his successor; for in proportion as William proved 
himself vindictive and treacherous, did Leopold display courage, 
firmness, and capacity of a high order. For him these events 
were in the greatest degree fortunate; they gave him an oppor- 
tunity in a very few days for showing those qualities which could 
not fail to secure the lasting esteem and affection of the people he 
was now linked with, by the common tie of dangers encountered 
and humiliations incurred. For, let the matter be regarded or 
accounted for as it may, a defeat in battle is a mortification of no 
common order. Besides this, the great powers of Europe, no 
matter what their personal leaning or political bias, were hence- 
forward bound by every tie to support the rights of him who was 
certainly for a time the victim of conduct which they promptly 
and truly stigmatized in their protocols as ‘* an unjust aggression.” 

But Leopold was afforded, in those trying circumstances, an 
opportunity not only of showing to the world the real sacrifices 
he had made in abandoning his splendid retirement in England, 
to brave the hazards of his Belgian sovereignty, but of proving, in 
ene particular instance, his fitness te meet and provide fer a dith- 
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culty which, to a common mind, would have been even more ap- 

alling than the hostile invasion of a totally unprepared territory. 
The twenty-first article of the constitution, which Leopold had 
solemnly sworn to maintain, declares that ‘“ no foreign troops 
shall be allowed to occupy or traverse the territory of Belgium, 
but in virtue of a law.” Now, when the Dutch invasion took 
place, the keen and accustomed eye of Leopold saw with a glance 
that the undisciplined levies of Belgium, besides their inferiority 
in numerical force, had no chance of success in an encounter 
with their well prepared and fully organized foe. His courage 
made him resolve at once to fight, and if it should be so, to perish 
at their head. But at the same time he did not hesitate to send 
off a pressing despatch to his ambassador at Paris, calling for the 
instant aid of a French army to drive back the invaders, whom 
he well foresaw he should not be able to repel. Thus, by a salu- 
tary violation of the constitution he saved the country, and he 
showed a lesson to his own time and posterity of the difference 
between the letter and the spirit of a fundamental law. 

During the week’s campaign Leopold gave frequent proofs of 
military knowledge and skill; and the too constant exposure of 
his person during the battle (so to call it) of Louvain, was only 
justified by the necessity of showing an example to his dis- 
couraged and over-matched troops. One of his aides-de-camp, 
General d’ Hane, was severely wounded by his side. 

The appearance of the French army—a circumstance wholly 
unlooked for by the Prince of Orange, who never reckoned on 
Leopold’s vigorous and well-timed appeal for assistance—put an 
end to the unequal contest, and sent the Dutch troops hack to 
Holland, to receive the national applause for their easy victory, 
for which no other people of Europe gave them much credit. 
Were it possible to persuade individuals or nations to love the rod 
that chastens them, even though it be wielded by a foe, the 
Belgians would hold in high reverence the memory of this 
marauding expedition, which showed them their own weakness, 
and gave a wholesome check to that boasting extravagance which 
had begun to make their name a by-word of derision. The state 
of their army, which had been beaten and dispersed, like that of 
Dumouriez in the early days of the French Revolution, was quite 
disgraceful. ‘Thousands of men huddled together, without equip- 
ment, food, commanders, or organization of any kind, were ex- 
posed to inevitable defeat and death at the hands of a powerful 
and well-appointed enemy. Individual acts of courage were of 
no avail in stemming the torrent of the invasion, or the sweeping 
condemnation which the rest of the world is too ready to proclaim 
against those who have not turned their first successes to account. 
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But with whatever justice or injustice blame, abuse, and ridicule 
might have been heaped on Belgium at large, not the slightest 
shadow of it fell on Leopold, who was indeed viewed as a victim 
doubly sacrificed, by the treachery of his rival and the cowardice 
of his people. He was, however, satisfied that the latter imputa- 
tion was false. His mind, not easily elated or rapidly depressed, 
saw the state of things as they really were—the true philosophy ; 
and if not quite satisfied that ** what is is best,” he at least re- 
solved to make the best of what was. 

At this particular crisis the situation of Belgium presented a 
perfect chaos of good and evil. All the elements of order and 
disorder were mixed up together. To separate and arrange them 
was a task of infinite difficulty. To have done so, all at once, 
would have required superhuman power. No man knew his 
proper place or his own capabilities. Centuries of subserviency 
to foreign domination had deprived the Belgians of confidence 
in themselves, and debarred them from the exercise of those 
public offices which give experience in affairs. Their unex- 
pected success in driving out the Dutch, and the consequent 
sudden responsibility of self-government and self-control, were 
too much for them. The national brain was fairly turned; and 
the mass of individual minds which formed its component atoms, 
was in a general state of fever. ‘The most incongruous results 
were produced. Men were made, or made themselves, minis- 
ters, who knew nothing of administration—generals, who never 
commanded a battalion—colonels, who never led a company— 
senators, who never saw a public meeting in debate—nothing, 
in short, could exceed the incoherent ignorance of that epoch. 

Some few intellects—the small exceptions which proved the 
general rule—preserved their equilibrium.* ‘The election of Leo- 
pold, effected by their influence, caused a favourable change in 
the symptoms of public derangement. ‘The “ battle” of Louvain 
brought the nation completely to its senses; and the first great 
result of its recovered reason was its placing itself, with the do- 
cility of a convalescent patient, under the steady and enlightened 
ps Oa of the King it had so happily been prevailed upon to 
choose. Had it not been for this crisis, so brought about, we 
doubt much if Leopold could have sueceeded as he has done in 
tempering the heretofore undisciplined attributes of the Belgian 
character. 

The difficulties to be overcome by the men from time to time 
chosen as his ministers, during successive years, have been im- 





* Vandeweyer, Charles Rogier, Lebeau, and some others, deserve great praise 
for their prudence and firmness at this crisis. 
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mense. ‘They had to labour for the internal organization of the 
kingdom, the revival of commerce and manufactures, the estab- 
lishment of an army, the regulations of the several branches of 
administration connected with the revenue, the settlement of the 
provincial and communal Jaws, of the judicial system, the penal 
code, the railroad question, public education (still, however, in 
suspense), and a vast number of others; and, at the same time, 
they had to keep up a constant and harassing diplomatic warfare 
for objects essential to the very existence of the country ; to obtain 
the evacuation of Antwerp by the Dutch, the free navigation of 
the Scheldt and the Meuse, to negotiate various treaties of com- 
merce, and, above all, to maintain the other powers of Europe in 
such a friendly disposition towards Belgium as to secure the en- 
joyment of the neutrality which is, for the time, the great basis 
of all her labours. This stupendous task has been admirably 
performed. But every one who knows Belgium and its parties 
is convinced that no set of men could have accomplished all this 
had they not been directed by the wisdom, the industry, and the 
integrity of the King, who has been, in the true sense of the 
word, the president of his own council,—no such mockery of 
a title existing in Belgium,—and has been the guiding spirit of 
every measure for the country’s good, both at home and abroad. 
The influence of a character like Leopold’s over a people, at 
once so susceptible and so reflective as the Belgians, must ne- 
cessarily have been very great. His firm yet forbearing tem- 
perament worked wonders on the nation at large, and has been 
evidenced in a remarkable manner, both in his choice of the mi- 
nisters and other people habitually about him, or in the effect it 
has invariably produced on them. Whoever has been in the 
habit of meeting those men, either in society or for the transac- 
tion of business, must have observed their quiet, easy manners, 
and their freedom from all bluster or self-importance, failings 
naturally to be expected, and easily to be pardoned, in plebeian 
functionaries (such as the majority of them have been) suddenly 
elevated into place and power. Leopold has been reproached 
with being slow. Happily for the country he has been so, but he 
is also sure; and though his example may be generally followed 
in the first instance, it is not quite certain to be so in the latter. 
Imitation too often, and almost inadvertently, leads to excess. 
Thus, the calmness of the King may degenerate with his followers 
into coldness ; and his caution may, at second-hand, become delay. 
The true value of time and truth is difficult of comprehension to 
a new people, imperfectly imbued with commercial notions ; and 
even the highest example in the realm cannot, ail at once, ensure 
the exercise of the latter inestimable virtue. A facility for making 
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promises, and for breaking them, runs through the Belgian people, 
in all the channels of business, wholesale or retail, of the bureau or 
the workshop.* Weare not painting a Utopia, and the Belgians 
must bear to be told the truth at times. ‘The general want of 
veracity and punctuality does not, however, extend into the great 
national transactions. ‘There has, on the contrary, been a singular 
uprightness and simplicity (in the best sense of the term) in all 
the diplomatic and legislative proceedings since the revolution. 
Indeed, the Belgian representatives have yet to learn the politic 
motto which (without recommending direct falsehood) says that 
*‘ truth is not to be told at all times.” 

The wisdom of the general system of government, so firmly 
persevered in by Leopold, was sure to bring its fruits. After 
the Dutch invasion in August 1831, the country was without 
army or credit, commerce was paralyzed, manufactures at a stand 
still, the people without work, what should have been the 
working classes were without bread, and the public mind was in 
the lowest depth of discouragement. Less than a year from that 
period sufficed to change the whole face of things. An army of 
80,000 men was organized and equipped, the national credit was 
established, the Belgian loan, of forty-eight millions of florins, 
negotiated with the house of Rothschild, was at par on the 
exchanges of Europe; and many, almost all, of the great 
objects of administration before alluded to, were assuming a 
steady and gradual appearance of consistency, which subsequent 
years completed. Confidence was restored to the Belgian people. 
The reputation of Leopold was perfectly established in Europe; and 
a crisis was presented at that particular moment, which, if he had 
been a man of personal ambition instead of general philanthropy, 
he might have seized on for purposes the results of which would 
have been incalculable. 

It will be seen that we do not wish to embarrass this division 
of our subject by mixing a detail of political events with this 
brief relation of the domestic proceedings of Leopold and the 
Belgians. We must, however, remark, that just at this period 
the indignation of the latter was excited to the utmost by the 
obstinate refusal of the King of Holland to execute the Treaty of 
the 24 Articles, to which Leopold and the Chambers had ac- 
ceded, it may fairly be said, by force, and in the conviction 
that the great powers would have used prompt and coercive 





* All English settlers or sojourners in Belgium will, we are sure, bear witness 
to the justice of the above remarks. We only remember one instance of an 
Englishman having had the candour, and we will add the kindness, to put these 
failings of the Belgians on record. We allude to Major Pryse Gordon's useful little 
work, of advice to settlers in Belgium, and particularly in Brussels. 
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measures to insist on its acceptance, as they had promised to do, 
by Holland. Some violent aggressions on the part of the Dutch 
increased the exasperation of all ranks to the highest pitch. War 
and vengeance was the universal cry throughout the country, im- 
patient to wipe away the stain of its last year’s defeat. At this 
epoch public affairs everywhere seemed to call out for a general 
movement, and perhaps a general war, to decide the great 
questions of freedom or restraint, of popular sovereignty or des- 
potic power, which had for some time agitated the world. 
Casimir Perrier, the personal guarantee for liberty and order in 
France, had just died; the Duchess de Berry had disembarked 
on the coasts of France; the Republicans and Carlists were in 
arms in Paris and in La Vendée; Poland, though vanquished, was 
still alive in all the vigour of despair ; Germany was palpitating 
throughout its vast extent, in hopes that its secret societies and 
public meetings would find sympathy anda leader in some prince 
—the only rallying point required to concentrate its enthusiasm. 
Had Leopold made a forward movement then, given the signal 
to Europe, and thrown himself and his army on the liberal sym- 
pathies of its population, he might have gloriously anticipated 
the struggle that, by a contrary course, he has kept back, but 
which all the powers ‘of diplomacy cannot finally avert. 

Happily for the pacific policy of Europe, and thrice happily 
for the prosperity of Belgium, Leopold held his impatient people 
in the leash, and proved that his title to greatness of character 
was not founded on the vulgar claims of heroism. 

* Providence never made a hero but for the purpose of 
scourging the world,” said Gustavus Adolphus ; and a quaint 
old author (not quite so much of the character he describes as 
the last mentioned) tells us that “ heroes are overgrown mortals, 
who wield their will with their right hands, and their reason with 
their left.’* Monsters as they are, if these pithy definitions be 
fair ones, the world requires them now and then, and the epoch 
in which we write is, perhaps, not far removed from the appear- 
ance of one or more of them. 

Leopold, soon after his elevation to the throne, resolved on 
contracting a second marriage, a measure that seemed, indeed, 
imp eratively called for by his altered position in life. The social 
interests of the kingdom required it in as strong a comparative 
degree as did its politics il welfare. Every one knows how much 
is effected in polities by the agency of the “ beauty and fashion” 
ofa court. Now, to bring the beauty there, it is necessary to 
make the court the fashion. Leopold found almost insurmount- 
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able difficulties to this consummation at first starting. ‘The ma- 
jority of the female nobility of Belgium kept, for awhile, aloof 
from the palace of the widower king. Many of them, as well as 
their fathers, husbands, and sons, were either conscientiously 
attached to the former king and queen, or believed themselves 
bound in honour to take no step that admitted the acknowledg- 
ment of Leopold until William had formally renounced his claims. 
Others shrunk from a contact with the bourgeoisie, so largely 
admitted, by right and of necessity, to the precincts of the 
throne, which the middle and lower classes of the people almost 
exclusively had raised and supported. Some of the old women 
of “ Orangeism,” of both sexes, refused to go tothe palace from 
sheer stupidity or insolence, to the great discontent of the younger 
shoots of that political tree, who were thus excluded by its senior 
branches from the vivifying gaieties of court balls and royal 
favour. And, making common cause with those antiquated ab- 
surdities, there were actually one or two English families, of very 
doubtful third or fourth rate importance at home, who had the 
inconceivable presumption to declare that Tury could not think 
of countenancing “ Prince” Leopold until he was recognized by 
the Emperor of Russia ! 

* And what will Leopold think of it ?” drily asked an acquaint- 
ance, to whom one of these sapient non-recognizers announced 
his resolution. “Oh! that I know not,” replied he, with ludi- 
crous gravity; “that is his affair, not mine. Iam really very 
sorry to hurt any one’s feelings, but if men will put themselves 
into a false position, they must take the consequences.” 

Leopold set a just, and consequently not a small value, on 
the importance of encouraging English residents in his kingdom, 
and particularly in the capital. He was, therefore, lavish of the 
condescending attentions which are so flattering from such a 
quarter, particularly to those who, being doubtful of their posi- 
tion in society, measure their own respectability by extraneous 
and external signs. It may without offence be stated, that, mixed 
with the really estimable portion of English settlers on the con- 
tinent, there are many whose chief claim to consideration rests 
on appearances. ‘Those are precisely the persons who would 
seek to take the pas and give the tone; and in the social inter- 
regnum between the expulsion of the old King and the marriage 
of the new one, while numbers of the best English families had 
fled from Belginm, and before others were satisfied that they 
could safely fix in so unsettled a country, some who were obliged, 
or chose, to remain through the perils of the revolution, conceived 
themselves entitled to take advantage of their necessities or their 
courage, and to assume a position which they had no chance of 
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attaining in the time of the Dutch regime. Leopold could not 
sift the claims of those pretenders, to ascertain that every man 
who pressed for a presentation had a legitimate right to the title 
or the name on his card, to the uniform on his back, or the ribbon 
at his button-hole. It was impossible to be over-nice at a time 
when pretty faces, fine dresses, and a crowd were absolutely ne- 
cessary as appendages of royalty. A great many doubtful, and 
some wholly unqualified individuals, were consequently admitted 
to the dinners and balls which succeeded each other with a most 
politic hospitality ; and it must be added, that in later days, when 
the King had freer scope for selection in his company, and less 
necessity to entertain them, his hospitality has continued unre- 
strained, and his invitations have been regulated much more by 
the worthiness of their objects than by the pretensions of indivi- 
duals. 

A serious obstacle towards that repeopling of the Quartier 
Anglais (as the upper part of Brussels has long being called) 
for which Leopold was so anxious, was the unfortunate selection 
of the ambassador who represented the political interests, and 
presided over the social movements, of England and the English 
in the Belgian capital. We wish to avoid all allusion to the 
personal objections put forward on many occasions to Sir Robert 
Adair; but his avowed contempt and dislike for the Belgians in 
general, and his evident sympathy for the Orange faction alone, 
offered no encouragement to those who looked for his sanction to 
their settlement in the country. Disgraceful feuds among the 
English and the personnel of the embassy became very frequent ; 
and altogether the British character, so untowardly represented, 
sank fearfully low in Belgium, at a crisis when, by good manage- 
ment, it might have acquired a great and lasting influence. Of late 
this has been much remedied. Soon after the retirement of Sir 
Robert Adair, Mr Bulwer was appointed chargé d'affaires. On 
his promotion to a still more important post, Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour came to Brussels as plenipotentiary ; and, for the first time 
since the revolution, the British embassy, occupied by a married 
minister, offered the attractions of female grace to establish a 
rallying point for both sexes, and a guarantee for good society. 

But in the meantime, that is to say, on the 9th of May, 1832, 
the King of the Belgians was married at Compiégne to the 
Princess Louise- Marie, eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, King 
of the French. The Princess had just completed her twentieth 
year; and the natural advantages of a good disposition, graceful 
person, and most winning manners, were improved by all the 
accessories of education. Persons in the station of this young 
princess never want admirers or eulogists, whether they merit 
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praise, as she most certainly does, or leave themselves liable to 
blame. We may be therefore spared the task which so many are 
ready, and in this instance so sincerely, to fulfil, We cannot go 
the lengths of the author of ‘ L’ Histoire de Leopold,’ who would 
represent the Queen of the Belgians (p. 205) rather as an angel 
than a woman; but we can safely vouch for the fact, that from 
the day she entered Belgium as a happy bride until that on 
which she left it (as we have learned while we write) to mourn 
with her parents in Paris, and console them under the most 
grievous ill that could befall them—the early death of a beloved 
daughter—she has never been the mark of a reproach, a com- 
plaint, or even a personal slander in the country of her adoption. 
If the choice of a wife by a man in the full maturity of his in- 
tellect and experience be, as it is said to be, by all men 
lucky enough to have got good wives, a fair test of his wis- 
dom or his folly, Leopold need not shrink from it on this ocea- 
sion. He certainly chose well and wisely; and fortunate it was 
for him to be able to reconcile the best political interests of his 
country with his own domestic happiness. 

Bolingbroke remarked of Louis XIV, that ‘ he was the best 
actor of majesty that ever filled a throne.” Since the days of 
Bolingbroke a great change has passed over the public mind, in 
the better part of Europe, with respect to “ majesty.” It is no 
longer a stock-piece on the great theatre of the world. Modern 
kings have very small scope for acting, and what they have to 
do is much more like genteel comedy—that is real life a little 
exaggerated—than the stilted tragedy of the Francais or Ver- 
sailles. ‘The ingenious conundrum on the word majesty is now 
practically out of date. It is only in “ its externals” that it is 
really a jest. Louis XIV having his wig pushed in on a rod 
between the curtains of his bed of a morning, because etiquette 
required him not to appear before his courtiers bareheaded, pre- 
sents a far more ludicrous image than Louis Philippe trudging 
along the boulevards with an umbrella under his arm, or William 
the Fourth drinking his tea out of a saucer in Drury Lane 
theatre. Real dignity may perhaps be found between the ex- 
tremes. ‘Those who have seen Leopold walking on the strand at 
Ostend, his wife leaning on his arm, and a single valet at some 
distance behind; or who have been ushered to an audience at 
Laeken by a servant out of livery, and received by the King ina 
plain frock coat and with frank cordiality, have never found him 
deficient in that bearing which secures respect while it inspires 
esteem. While evidently setting no value beyond their real 
worth on “the pomps and vanities’”’ of royalty,—and alas for 
poor human nature that they have any value at all,—Leopold 
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shows that he possesses a very happy knack of dignity. He is 
unlike the Prince of Orange, whose untempered honesty of mind 
sometimes leads him to be too familiar, and has laid him open to 
the unjust sarcasm of having “ a hand for every one and a heart 
for no one.” Neither does # prowl about the streets and roads 
like the King of Holland, his predecessor, whose ambition was 
to be known as Alraschid the Second, rather than William the 
First, and whose incognito propensities have often procured him 
in the park of en a bench-fellow almost as “ strange” as 
Trineulo found Caliban to be a bed-fellow. From Leopold’s 
marked indifference to the affectations of both high and low life, 
there is probably less to be said about his habits than those of 
almost any other living sovereign. We do not recollect to have 
heard any striking anecdotes of his doings. If he has, like other 
men, his failings—as who doubts?—he certainly has the good 
sense and the good taste to conceal them from the world. How 
he lives, eats, drinks, or sleeps, we do not profess to know, and 
should care little to inquire. We are pretty sure he has never 
invented a new way of making punch, Fike his first father-in-law, 
the Regent of England. We are not aware that he is an adept 
in the art of bleeding, like his second, the ruler of France. We 
are ignorant whether he is or is not accustomed, like a former 
grand monarque, to have a dish of condiments laid by his bedside 
in case he should be hungry in the night, and called, from that 
possible contingency, the King’s “en cas;” but if any such pre- 
paration is made for Leopold’s necessities, we vouch for it that 
none of his people bow down and salute it as it passes, as did the 
wretched creatures called courtiers of the last century in France, 
or as the sycophants of a Russian despot may probably do 
today. Leopold, in fact, is so like the great majority of men in 
the ordinary occupations of life, that it is only by his public acts 
he is me way remarkable, and to those we now return. 

The first very important political measures, subsequent to the 
King’s marriage, were the siege of the citadel of Antwerp by the 
French army, and the blockade of the Dutch ports by the En - 
lish fleet. The reduction of the citadel, which was hopelessly 
defended for some weeks, at a wanton sacrifice of life that must 
for ever tarnish the King of Holland’s claim to humanity of feel- 
ing, led to the evacuation of the Belgian territory by the Dutch 
troops, with the exception of the garrisons of the two small forts 
of Lillo and Liefkenschoek, at either side of the Scheldt. During 
the siege, Leopold paid several visits to the military hospitals, 
where he distributed many thousand francs and several decora- 
tions among the wounded. He was also on several occasions in 
the trenches with the French generals, and the Dukes of Orleans 
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and Nemours. On one of those occasions a sapper of the be- 
sieging army lost at the same moment a leg and an arm by the 
fire of the enemy; the King immediately gave him the Cross of 
the Order of Leopold, saying, ‘* This is the first I have given on 
the field of battle ;—you, then, are the first of the order.” “ Sire,” 
said the mutilated man, “ you make yourself my doctor in doing 
this ;” and, in fact, the poor fellow finally recovered. 

On the 31st of December the citadel was given up to the posses- 
sion of the Belgian troops; the French army retired across the 
frontiers ; and thus the close of the year 1832 saw the termina- 
tion of one important portion of the Dutch and Belgie question 
which had for many months kept Europe in great suspense. 
Following up those administrative measures which the late war- 
like events had interrupted, Leopold at the same time carried on 
the negotiations, which ended in the Convention of the 21st May, 
1833, which has been from that day to this the foundation of the 
statu quo that enabled Belgium to make such amazing progress 
in all the material advantages arising from her acknowledged in- 
dependence, the freedom of the Scheldt, the possession of the 
provinces of Limburg and Luxemburg, and the exemption from 
the payment of any part of the annual interest of the debt, 
awarded by the Conference of London, in most disproportionate 
shares, on the two separated divisions of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The year 1833 was the first in which Leopold and the Belgians 
were allowed breathing time from the fierce anxieties of their 
political position. This was consequently an epoch of real enjoy- 
ment. ‘The queen gave birth to a son; the territory was en- 
franchised; the army was reduced by 50,000 men; agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures received a new impulse; fifteen 
millions of francs were taken off from the annual expenditure. 
Everything contributed to justify the national rejoicings, which 
were for two months kept up to celebrate at once the birth of the 
young prince, the inauguration of the King, and the events of 
1830. ‘The fetes were accompanied with circumstances of much 
splendour. An exhibition of national works of art was opened 
at Brussels ; and this period was signalized by one act of Leopold’s, 
which places him in a most advantageous light compared with the 
other sovereigns of Europe, not one of whom followed his gene- 
rous example. We allude to his personal subscription in favour 
of the Polish Refugees. 

At the latter end of this year, 1833, the King and Queen paid 
a visit of a few weeks to Paris; and on their return they found 
ministers from the courts of Berlin and Vienna waiting to pre- 
sent the letters which accredited them to that of Brussels. ‘The 
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Emperor of Russia has not yet sent a representative to that 
court. The celebrated “ Quand méme !” of Count Mastuzewie 
seems to have been forgotten by his despotic master. 

On the 18th of November, 1833, the Convention of Zonhoven, 
which definitively arranged the conditions of the navigation of 
the Meuse, was signed between the Dutch and Belgian com- 
missioners. 

For five years subsequent to this transaction Belgium went 
regularly and rapidly on in a career of almost sone pros- 
perity. An immense extension was given to trade; commercial 
companies were formed, and banks established, for the further- 
ance of every branch of manufacture of which the country was 
susceptible. A railroad system was executed, the wonder and 
envy of continental Europe; other public works of great magni- 
tude were completed; mines were explored, factories founded, 
machinery accumulated. Capital was set in motion with a pro- 
fuseness which at times met with some salutary checks that taught 
caution to speculators, and confirmed the stability of the pru- 
dent and the practical men. The total separation between church 
and state, and the abolition of tithes, saved the country from the 
grievous conflicts seen elsewhere between grasping priests and 
discontented people, and allowed the érue interests of religion 
and government to pursue their parallel course on the broadest and 
most unbroken principles of toleration. The grand object of both, 
the decrease of crime, has been happily effected in Belgium ; * and 
education, that most vital question of all, will speedily, we trust, 
be settled on a well-considered scheme of national utility. 

Materials for a right understanding of the Dutch and Belgian 
question abound, but as yet no single work exists in which it is 
brought before the public in a condensed form, in connection 
with such statistical and other information as would enable the 
general reader to attain with little trouble what few will take any 
extensive pains to master. ‘The subject has for a long time been 
an ungrateful one; for though by no means fairly worn out, it 
has in a great measure been frittered away. A mass of ignorant 
and injudicious publications relative to Belgium since the revo- 
lution, have either disgusted the world with unfavourable pic- 
tures, or nauseated it with overcharged eulogy, of the people. 
Some frivolous tourists, taking their impressions from table d’héte 
conversation or private pique, gave the most distorted turn to 
public opinion ; and among the hasty writers of this description it 
is to be lamented that Mrs Trollope (her vigorous mind warped 





* See ‘ Statisque comparée de la criminalité en France, en Belgium, et en Angle- 
terre.” Par Ed, Duepetiaux, 
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by false impressions) was found ranged on the wrong side. Lady 
Tne flimsy novel, ‘ The Princess, a charming specimen of 
the reciprocity-scratching system, threw, as far as it went, an air of 
burlesque on the name of Belgium; and numerous French and 
German pamphlets, though cleverly and candidly written, were 
too desultory in style and subject to fix attention, or produce any 
lasting good effect. 

A great deal of scattered information is, however, contained in 
those light works. The first on our list, the ‘ Memotres de Leopold,’ 
is very correct as to dates. Professor Arendt’s is full of useful 
details for his German countrymen, to whom his work is addressed, 
and it contains in general—but not throughout—sound and im- 
partial views on the constitution and its workings. Mr Addi- 
son’s ‘ Hand Book’ is a series of lively and impartial sketches, em- 
bodying a number of useful notions for settlers in Belgium. Mr 
Briavoinne’s volume is of higher pretensions and of a more solid 
nature. And the brochure of M. Dumortier is an animated 
piaidoyer of a good cause, argued with acuteness and warmth, 

ut in some instances partaking too much of the excited tempera- 
ment of its spirited and able author. But the most complete and 
werful work which has yet appeared on the subject of modern 
elgium is M. Nothomb’s ‘ Essai Histurique et Politique sur la 
Revolution Belge.’ It must always be the best text book for in- 


formation on that important question, in its po wager bearings 


at least; and we shall now offer a summary of the question in 
that particular view, to which recent circumstances have given a 
paramount notoriety. 

Immediately after the Belgians had successfully repelled the 
Dutch at Brussels, and driven their army across tne frontiers, in 
September, 1830, the King of Holland addressed an urgent request 
to the great powers of Europe that they would insist on a sus- 
pension of hostilities on the part of the victors. 

Upon this the Conference of London was constituted and 
assembled, as a high court of arbitration. Its first protocol, 
which was dated 4th November, 1830, proposed the cessation of 
hostilities, assigning to Holland as the line of the armistice the 
limits which she had before the Union with Belgium, that is to 
say, before the treaty of Paris of the 30th May, 1814. This 
protocol, therefore, sanctions the principle of the postliminit of 
1790 in favour of Holland. 

On the 21st November, the provisional government of Belgium 
consented to the suspension of arms. 

The Conference, by their protocol, No. '7, of the 20th De- 
cember, 1830, declared the kingdom of the Netherlands dissolved, 
and admitted the principle of Belgian independence. The King 
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of Holland protested against the decision. But this same proto- 
col contained the following clause, which has been the germ of 
all the difficulties of the subsequent negociation from that day to 
this: “ These arrangements must in no way affect the rights 
which the King of the Netherlands and the Germanic Confede- 
ration exercise over the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg.” 

By its protocols of the 20th and 27th January, 1831, the Con- 
ference proclaimed the bases of separation between Holland and 
Belgium, and declared (art. 2) that Belgium was to consist of all 
the territory which had received the denomination of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands in the treaties of 1815, except the terri- 
tories which belonged to the ci-devant republic of the United 
Provinces in the year 1790, and also excepting the Grand-Duchy 
of Luxemburg, which was to continue to form part of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. 

The King of Holland adhered completely to these bases of 
separation, on the 18th of February. He thereby virtually re- 
tracted his protestation against the principle of Belgian inde 
pendence; and abdicated his claims to the sovereignty of that 
country, the protocol of the 27th January admitting the possi- 
bility of the accession of a new sovereign. 

On the Ist of February the Belgian Congress protested against 
the bases of sipiacations, by a majority of 163 votes against 9. 

A lengthened negociation between Belgium and the Confer- 
ence decided the latter, on the 26th June, 1831, to announce the 
project of a treaty between Belgium and Holland, known by the 
name of the 18 Articles, which, among other changes in the 
rap of the bases of separation, admitted that Belgium might 

e allowed to negociate for the possession of the Grand-Duchy 
of Luxembourg, for a pecuniary compensation to King William. 

The 18 Articles were adopted on the 9th of July by the Bel- 
gian Congress. On the faith of those articles Prince Leopold 
accepted the throne. On the 2Ist of July the King of Hol- 
land protested against the 18 Articles. On the 25th the Con- 
ference of yey in reply to this protestation, invited the 
Dutch government to open negociations for the conclusion of a 
definitive treaty. On the Ist August the Dutch government 
replied to this communication by consenting to open a new nego- 
ciation. This reply reached London on the 3d. On the 2d the 
Dutch army had invaded Belgium, and hostilities had commenced 
along the whole frontier ! 

On the 13th of August the Dutch army commenced its retro- 
grade march towards Holland. On the 23d the Conference 
established the conditions of a suspension of arms for six weeks, 
and this was subsequently prolonged to the 25th of October. It 
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was under the influence of the defeats of the month of August, and 
this limited suspension of arms, that the new negociations, which 
terminated in the 24 Articles, were opened. 

It will be seen that Holland rested her pretensions in this new 
state of the negociations on the bases of separation, while Belgium 
looked to the eighteen Articles as the ground of her claims. The 
Conference of par adopted the former system, and explained 
the motives for this decision in two notes of the 15th October, 
1831. 

It is impossible here to enter at length into the reasonings of 
those notes, or of the various documents on the subject proceed- 
ing from the governments of Brussels and of the Hague. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the terms decided on by the Conference, 
and known by the title of the 24 Articles, were far more un- 
favourable to Belgium than those of the projected treaty called 
the 18 Articles, upon the faith of which Leopold accepted the 
throne; and the real cause for the reversal or annulation of 
which was, the successes obtained by the Dutch army in August, 
1831, in violation of the suspension of arms then existing, 
and by what the Conference itself liad stigmatized as “ an unjust 
aggression.” Whatever may have been the abstract justice or 
injustice of the 24 Articles in regard to Belgium—and we 
do not mean to enter into that part of the question—it cer- 
tainly does appear contrary to every principle of equity that the 
authors of “ an unjust aggression” should reap the benefit of their 
own wrong, while the aggrieved and innocent party should be 
heavily mulcted, in favour of the offenders. 

The principal difference between the 18 Articles and the 
24 Articles related to the territory and to the debt. With 
respect to the first, every opening for an arrangement which 
might leave Luxemburg to Belgium in consideration of a pecu- 
niary compensation was closed. A certain portion of that pro- 
vince was definitively assigned over to King William, as Grand 
Duke, as well as the entire sovereignty of the town of Maestricht 
(previously an undecided point), and a considerable — of the 
province of Limburg, then in the possession of the Belgians. An 
annual payment of 8,400,000 florins, as the portion of Belgium in 
the interest of the joint national debt, was arbitrarily decided on, 
instead of leaving the question open to the arrangement of com- 
missioners, as was ordered by the 18 Articles. ‘There were 
other stipulations which have been considerably affected by the 
lapse of seven years. But these Articles were peremptorily in- 
sisted on by the Conference, as ‘ to be inserted word for word in 
a treaty of peace to be executed between the parties;” and two 
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months were assigned as the period within which the treaty was to 
be ratified at London. 

The people of Belgium considered the 24 Articles as a most 
ungenerous and unjust arrangement; as the 18 Articles had been 
the result of their victories in September, 1830, so the severe 
conditions now imposed on them were the consequence of their de- 
feats in August, 1831. But, grievously as they felt the unfairness 
of this new proceeding, they had nothing for it but compliance. 
An individual threatened with a great misfortune may magnani- 
mously perish sooner than submit; but the grand necessity for a 
nation is to secure its existence. Had Belgium taken up arms 
against Europe, she would have committed a social suicide. 
Leopold saw the situation of things in their true point of view : 
the influence of his opinion prevailed over the passions of the 
day: an attempt at procuring certain modifications in the pro- 
posed treaty was made. The Conference replied by a note of 
the 12th November, 1832, “ that it was no longer possible for the 
five Great Powers to consent to any change whatever.”* Finding 
any further struggle absolutely useless, King Leopold gave his 
adhesion to the 24 Articles, after having been assured by the 
Conference that neither their letter nor their spirit could hence- 
forward admit of any alteration.+ On the 15th Noyember the 
treaty was signed by the Belgian Plenipotentiary (M. Vande- 


weyer), and oy the Plenipotentiaries of the five Great Powers. 


To the astonishment of the world, and of the diplomatic portion 
of it in particular, the King of Holland & ats, his adhesion to 
the 24 Articles. He seemed to have forgotten the example of 
Louis XIV, in 1672, when he insisted on the utter humiliation 
and ruin of Holland, after some successes on his part, and the 
great advantage reaped by the latter country by the inflated 
conqueror having thus pushed his demands too far. But the 
real reasons for this apparent extravagance on the part of King 
William are easily explained. 

He, in the first place, never considered the dispute between 
Belgium and Holland as a national question, but purely as it 
affected his own personal interests. He did not even view it in 
the light of a family question ; for he had peremptorily rejected 
all previous overtures which had for their object to secure the 
throne of Belgium to his son, or his grandson. He reckoned 
throughout on a general war in Europe, or some anarchical 





* Nothomb, p. 220. 
+ * La Hollande et la Conference.’ Par Gobau de Rospoul, p. 42. This very 


clever pamphlet is known to be written by M. Vandeweyer, the Belgian Minister 
at the Court of St James's, 
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excesses in Belgium, which would lead to his own restoration— 
the only good he looked for; and as long as he left a definitive 
treaty unsigned, his hopes of this result were kept alive. 

In the second, and perhaps still more important place, the exe- 
cution of a definitive treaty of peace at the period in question 
would have necessitated the immediate liquidation of the accounts 
of the Netherlands Sinking Fund (syndicat d’amortissement), a fair 
winding up of which would have left a large balance to the credit 
of Belgium.* The obscurity in which this concern had been 
involved ever since its formation in the year 1822, has baffled all 
inquiry. ‘The commission of management consisted of seven 
members, all sworn to secresy; but it has been often publicly 
stated that its private transactions, and the sale of the national 
domains, of which it had the management, were carried on to an 
enormous extent of profit, and concealed from every one except 
the President and the Secretary, under the immediate direction 
of the King. To use the words of M. Nothomb, “ His manage- 
ment of this institution had lasted 15 years; he had done every 
thing concerning it in his own way, in mystery and silence ; and 
was it now to be expected that he was to place himself at a table 
with his former subjects, to enter into an account of debtor and 
creditor with them, the object of which was to prove that he had 
not robbed them ?”+ 

It was quite impossible for the Conference of London to force 
this settlement from King William, without compromising the 
dignity of royalty in the » lrhiog which they were so anxious to 
uphold. There was also a total want of documents relative to 
this mysterious ‘ Syndicat.’ The question was therefore altoge- 
ther laid aside. And we quite agree with a contemporary peri- 
odical,t that were the settlement of those accounts to be insisted 
on, ey np would never sign a definitive treaty with Bel- 
= e for seven years held firmly out against the threats of 
nis enemies, the advice of his friends, and the murmurs of his 
as Abandoned successively by Prussia, Austria, and 

ussia, in his efforts to force terms still more disadvantageous 
to the Belgians; baffled in his intrigues to create internal dis- 
turbances amongst them; goaded by the remonstrances of his States 
General against the enormous expenses caused to the country by 





* The fifth clause of the 13th article of the treaty of the 15th November (the 24 
Articles) stipulates that commissioners chosen by both the parties should meet at 
the expiration of fifteen days after the signature of the treaty, in order to liquidate 
the accounts of the Syndicat d’amortisscment, and that Belgium should be credited 
with the amount of half the assets, 

+ ‘ Essai sur la Revolution Belge.’ Third edition, p. 221. 

¢ British and Foreign Review.’ No. XIV. October 1838. 


Vor. XXXII. No. II, 
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his obstinate selfishness; and quite hopeless of seeing a general war 
break out in Europe, he at last, in the early part of 1838, expressed 
his willingness to sign the 24 Articles—but, lo and behold !— the 
positive condition, very lately made public, of this tardy consent 
is, that no liquidation of the accounts of the sinking fund is to 
take place! We do not pretend to know the secret negociations 
which led to this arrangement; but we will state some of its con- 
sequences. The amount of the share to be paid by Belgium of 
the annual interest of her joint debt with Holland was settled by 
the Conference at 8,400,000 florins. ‘The immense arrears of 
that annual liability, for seven years during which the Belgians 
have not paid one farthing, were claimed to the last shilling by 
Holland. Not one shilling of those past arrears are to be paid 
by Belgium, she being considered to have expended an equal 
sum in measures made necessary for the defence of the kingdom 
in consequence of King William’s refusal to sign the treaty. 
Such is the just award of the Conference. And what has obtained 
the quiescent abandonment of tbe claim on the part of King 
William? There is to be no liquidation of the Syndicat d’amor- 
tissement ! 

The annual eager of 8,400,000 florins, settled by the Con- 
ference as to be paid in future by Belgium, has been, by their 
late but still unpublished decision, reduced to the sum of 
5,000,000 florins. This decision is grounded on an alleged 
excess in the Dutch statements of the assumed liabilities of Bel- 
gium to the several divisions of the joint national debt. There 
can be no better reason for the alteration in the award of the 
Conference. But what has induced King William silently to 
submit to this great reduction, founded on a positive imputation 
of unfairness in the accounts furnished by him, through his 
plenipotentiaries, to the Conference? The accounts of the Syn- 
dicat are to remain unliquidated ! 

To say nothing of the operations of this institution between 
the years 1822 and 1830, it is affirmed that it has contributed a 
sum of one hundred millions of franes to the Dutch government 
since the Revolution. All this money has been under the 
management, and may be said to have passed literally through 
the hands, of King William. ‘The liquidation of the funds 
arising from loans raised by mortgaging the national domains, 
ealled in Dutch the Domein-los-renten, was circumstanced in a 
precisely similar manner. How can it then be possibly expected 
that those accounts should ever see the light? or what sacrifices, 
that only affected his country are likely to be considered obsta- 
cles, in the way of King William, consent to any arrangement 
that suits his personal views? No, no! The Syndicat d’amor- 
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tissement will never be liquidated during the life-time of King 
William. 

We cannot enter at large into the terminal question which has 
so deeply agitated Belgium for many months past. It might be 
easily proved, were proof of so obvious a fact required, that it is 
a harsh decree which severs a large portion of two provinces from 
those with which they have formed one and the same country during 
centuries. Luxembourg, for instance, was united with Belgium b 
the pragmatic sanction of the Emperor Charles V, dated 4th Nov. 
1549 ; and has never since been for a day separated from it. 
That province and Limburg made common cause with the rest of 
Belgium in 1830, and have been ever since becoming closer and 
closer joined to them by every tie of social and political connec- 
tion. When in 1831 the King of the Belgians, yielding to the 
force of things, signed the treaty which sanctioned the partition 
of those two provinces, it was with the positive understanding 
that Holland would be immediately forced to acquiesce in the 
terms, so harsh for Belgium, and that by this cruel sacrifice of 
territory the rest of the country would be secured in its recog- 
nized independence. But when Holland refused to accept this 
too advantageous treaty, and the Conference sanctioned the statu 
quo which tor seven years left Belgium and the disputed pro- 
vinces intact, they little supposed that at the first capricious 
change of the Dutch King the former stipulations were to be 
enforced, and all the indefatigable efforts of Belgium durin 
seven years, to prove herself worthy of protection, praise, aad 
favour, were to go for nought. ‘The irrevocable decree has, how- 
ever, been ‘ema and is about to be acted on; and before this 
article is published the partial dismemberment of Belgium will, in 
all human probability, have taken place. 

King Leopold, foreseeing this result, did all in his power to 
convince the Belgians, in the course of last summer, that the 
question was “ European and not Belgian ;” and he at the same 
time assured them that no human means should be left untried to 
avert the evil which European interest was about to inflict on 
Belgian right. He fulfilled his promise. From that moment to 
this he has been indefatigable in his endeavours, but in vain. 
The Conference has been inflexible. And in justice to England, 
at least, it is but right to explain the real cause of this persever- 
ance. In one word, then, the question is no longer one between 
Holland and Belgium, but between the great powers of the con- 
tinent and France. ‘Those powers will never voluntarily consent 
to any arrangement which deprives the Germanic Confedera- 
tion of the fortress of Luxembourg, within five miles of the 
French frontier, and possessed of which they can at any time 
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pour their armies into that. country ; or which would take Maes- 
tricht from Holland, a powerful rallying point for any force: with 
which it might become hereafter adviseable to invade Belgium. 
The diplomacy of the confederate continental despotisms will not 
acknowledge this; but prefer to rest their perseverance on the 
or me grounds of “ the sacredness of a treaty already signed.”* 

ngland cannot, single-handed, or even seconded by France, 

pose the despotisms on this question, or go to war to preserve 
345,000 souls and a small extent of unprofitable territory to 
Belgium; and it may be also possible that the British govern- 
ment is not displeased to see so powerful a check maintained over 
what may become again the military preponderance of France. 
Nothing but an exaggerated spirit of | party virulence could repre- 
sent the British Cabinet or the Minister for Foreign Affairs as in- 
fluenced by an unfair or ungenerous spirit to Belgium, to which 
they have, all things considered, been hitherto om powerful and 
steady friends. 

The parties really aggrieved and endangered by this forced 
territorial arrangement are the 345,000 inhabitants thus handed 
over, in defiance of their wishes, to a hostile and harsh master ; 
and France, who thus sees permanently planted on the very 
threshold of her soil an unfriendly concentration of military 

ower in one of the strongest fortresses of Europe. But France 
on been accustomed to this for five-and-twenty years; and the 
immediate suffering will fall on the ill-starred inhabitants of those 
districts, now for the first time about to be placed in “ the house 
of bondage.” 

But what is the absolute effect, and what will be the future 
consequences of this proceeding on King Leopold and the Bel- 
gians at large? for such is the subject of our theme; and it is in 
reference to this wholesale view that we must consider the 
question. 

Leopold, beyond most other monarchs, is bringing to the proof 
the dictum of a great philosopher, that “a king who would 
not feel his crown too heavy for him must wear it every day ;” 
for, instead of courting inaction, security, and repose, he sacrifices 
all his personal comforts. By not yielding at once to the wishes 
of the Conference, he risks the weakening of his influence abroad ; 
but in proving his deference to the feelings of his people, he leaves 
time to the great powers to reconsider their proceedings, and 





* By the treaty of Worms in 1743, Austria bound herself to cede to Sardinia a 
portion of territory in Lombardy, in order the more effectually to oppose the power 
of the house of Bourbon in Italy. But in 1748, five years later, she declared (and 
possibly with good reason) that, circumstances having changed, she would not exe- 
cute those stipulations. This is certainly a case in point. 
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amend their award. Leopold’s having gone so far hand in hand 
with the Belgian people in their present demonstrations is, to 
our minds, primé facie evidence that they are right. And such 
is our confidence in his judgment, that we have no fear of his 
going a single step too far, for his own reputation or their safety. 

Now it will be on all hands admitted, that ever since the revo- 
lution of 1830, the great'and paramount’ good to be gained in 
Belgium was the establishment of a united feeling of nationality, 
overlaying in its magnitude all the prejudices of local and pro- 
vincial attachments, the only sentiments that, before that epoch, 
at all approximated to true patriotism, which, as an abstract 
principle, was quite unknown throughout the country. Even 
in 1831, when Belgium consented to the 24 Articles, and 
the partial dismemberment of the territory, a very imperfect 
notion of reciprocity existed between the various provinces. It 
required time, the interchange of feelings and interests, and some 
great stimulus, to fix a true sentiment of nationality in the public 
mind. ‘The seven years’ statu quo, the vast commercial and 
manufacturing movement, and finally the approaching partition, 
so long disbelieved in, have effected the great desideratum; and 
Belgium has arisen, as one man, to protest against, and even at 
the peril of her existence to oppose, the execution of the measure 
which brings attaint to what she feels as a sacred and inalienable 
right. ‘The creation of that spirit so undeniably evinced by 
Belgium is an ample compensation for the violation of her in- 
tegrity. Let the portions of Limburg and Luxembourg be 
wrested from her if it must be so. She will have them again, 
and more. ‘This forced loan to the ambition of Europe will be 
paid back to her one day, and with a serious interest. If our 
views are not wide indeed of the inevitable course of events, this 
present sacrifice is but a small price given in advance for a vast 
futurity of good. We hold it to be impossible that a country of 
the immense moral power which Belgium has, in seven short 
years, miraculously attained, can long remain within the narrow 
limits at present assigned to her. 

Her constitution has not sufficient room to work in. ‘The 
vigour of her youthful nationality is cramped in her actual limits. 
Her spirit of enterprize must find fit issues. She cannot, like 
England, Holland, or France, conquer colonies or create them. 
The want of forests for ship-building, and other innumerable 
impediments, must prevent her, for a long time at least, from 
becoming a naval power. She must, then, following that un- 
erring law which has ee throughout all time, extend her 
territorial power, by fair means or by force, as an overcharged 
boiler must find a vent for its steam, or burst. Let not the small 
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extent of Belgium be brought as an argument against her pro- 
bable increase. “Some states,” says Bacon, and history had 
proved it long before he wrote, ‘that have but a small dimension 
of stem, are yet apt to be the foundation of great monarchies.” 
But that is only when circumstances of geographical position or 
political necessity afford facilities for increase and consolidation. 
We think that in the case of Belgium such circumstances are 
almost irresistibly united, and that those portions of territory now 
forcibly taken from her, will prove the inevitable means of 
keeping alive and spreading abroad the feeling of harsh treat- 
ment, and the ambition of redress to be found only in the increase 
for which she is thus in a measure forced to labour. And we 
now proceed to show the existence of the circumstances alluded 
to, as they have long appeared to us, and as we think they must 
soon become flagrant to all observers.* 

Let the result of the impending crisis be what it may, it is 
obvious that the proposed project for a treaty of separation 
between Belgium and Holland can give no such satisfaction to 
those countries, to France, England, or Prussia, as their relative 
positions require. It is at best but a temporary and imperfect 
expedient, to patch up a question, which the growing necessities 
of Belgium and the neighbouring states must, ere long, expand 
beyond all present measurement. 

The unsettled state of Europe, and the chances of a convulsion 
in the East, arising from the ambitious designs of Russia, will 
probably leave a wide opening for any plan that may be conducive 
to the common good. And to show that the contingent changes 
which we look for in the actual state of things are not more ex- 
tensive than others which have been contemplated within the last 
quarter of a century, we will mention two plans of territorial 
arrangement, not much known to English readers in general, but 
which were seriously proposed and gravely debated on. 

The first was concocted by the present King of Holland, in 
1813-1814, before he acquired the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands. His proposition consisted in the cession to Holland of 
the left bank of the Scheldt, including the fort of Liefkenshock 
on the West; of East Friedland, with the Duchies of Bremen and 
Oldenburg, and part of Hanover, on the East, and with all the 
littoral contained between the Scheldt and the Ems; thus includ- 
ing the confluences of the Meuse, Rhine, Ems and Weser, and 


* The views about to be stated are not new opinions of ours. They were com- 
mitted to paper and intended to have appeared as the suite of an article on the state 
of Belgium in the Westminster Review, No. XL., April, 1834. We are not sorry 


that five years’ experience has tested their reasonableness and advaneed their con- 
summation. 
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all the great outlets into the ocean, between the French and 
Danish frontier, and thus subjecting the monopoly of the whole 
transit trade of Germany to Holland. 

This preposterous scheme of Dutch aggrandisement was of 
course rejected. 

The next was one of far more mischievous and much more 
feasible design. It came to light through the pages of a volume 
which appeared some few years ago in France, called ‘ Deux ans 
de Regne,’ the authorship of which was at the time generally 
attributed to the Tulieries, and the plan in question was spoken 
of as follows, by the Paris paper, the Journal de Commerce, 
January 1834, in developing its merits. 


‘‘ Whatever may be the opinion of our readers as to the com- 
paritive advantages to France of a Russian or an English alliance, 
they willlearn, not without interest and gratitude, that the Martignac 
ministry at least entertained thoughts of placing our country on a 
footing worthy of her. The overtures now in question preceded by 
a very few days the dismissal of the Martignac ministry, of which it 
was, according to some well-informed persons, one of the main causes. 
A very active negociation, in which General Count C was 
employed, was for several months carried on between M. Martignac, 
the Russian Ambassador, and Prince P. de V . This negocia- 
tion, begun previously to the the passage of the Balkan, and sus- 


a during the winter of 1828, was renewed by M. Pozzo di 
orgo, at the moment when the approach of the Russian army to 
Adrianople made the Cabinet of St Petersburg fearful of an inter- 
vention on the part of England in its quarrel with the Ottoman Porte. 
But England having timely notice of this project of alliance, and, 
that M. Martignac had announced his intention of making it a 
cabinet question, succeeded in causing it to be rejected.” 


The following were the bases proposed by Russia, viz. 
That France should take possession of Belgium as far as Breda, 
which was to become the frontier of Holland. The 
English were to be expelled from the continent, and 
Hanover to be ceded to the King of the Netherlands in 
exchange for Belgium. Prussia was to receive from 
Russia particular indemnities, in exchange for Sarre- 
Louis and a part of her Rhenish provinces, which were 
to be given up to France, which was also to receive the 
Island of Candia in full sovereignty. 
Russia demanded, 
ist. To be allowed to follow up her war in the East, to seize 
upon Constantinople, and to drive the Turkish power 
into Asia. 
2d. That France should remain neuter until England declared 
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war against Russia, and that in that case an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, should be entered into between 
the Cabinets of St Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, and the 
Hague. 
3d. That Greece was to be definitively constituted, with Count 
Capo d’Istrias at the head of the new state. 
It is added that when those propositions were brought forward 
one day in the Council of State at the Tuileries, they were ab- 
ruptly rejected by Charles X, who declared that “ he and 
Wellington had settled all about it !” 

During the doubtful circumstances of Europe, from 1830 to 
the present period, when the preservation of a general statu quo 
was absolutely necessary for almost all the nations, no alternative 
was, perhaps, left to France and England but to acquiesce in the 
plan of Dutch and Belgian settlement laid down by the Con- 
ference of London; while those very circumstances encouraged 
Holland to its absolute rejection, until motives, already detailed, 
induced King William to push matters to a conclusion. Even 
yet, perhaps, the time has not arrived for an attempted improve- 
ment on this scheme of settlement, though many obvious causes 
are decidedly hurrying on the favourable crisis. The almost 
inevitable divergence of interests between Austria and Russia 
as regarding Turkey ; the state of opinion in Hungary and Italy; 
the still unextinguished spirit of Poland; the general discontent 
of Germany, particularly Hanover ; and, greatest of all, the fer- 
mentation of the Rhenish provinces, and their now undeniable 
religious sympathies with Belgium, form a state of things pre- 
‘eminently advantageous to the prospects of the last-named 
country. 

In entering on the question of her establishment as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, it may be well to recollect that such a pro- 
ject has now, that is to say, since 1830, entered into the plan 
of European arrangement for the very first time. From the 
period in which the various provinces composing the country 
now designated by the general name of Belgium, fell under the 
sovereignty of the house of Burgundy, it was never before pro- 
posed to fashion them into one independent state. The vague 
notions of Charles the Rash (or “the Bold,” as his sobriquet is 
mistranslated) or the disjointed plans of the Confederation of 
1790, under the name of “The United Belgian States,” can 
scarcely be admitted as a serious exception.* By the pacification 





*. Under the sway of the Archdukes Albert and Isabella (as the prince and prin- 
cess were officially designated) Belgium was not established by Spain as a distinct 
sovereignty, independent of the northern provinces ; but was, with them, still virtu- 
ally tributary to that country. 
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of Ghent, in 1576, those provinces were incorporated with those 
of the north, now known by the general name of Holland. On 
the speedy frustration of that treaty the Belgian provinces fell 
back into the power of Spain ; and passing to the house of Austria 
by succession, and finally to the power of France, by conquest, 
they were once again joined to Holland in 1815, only to break 
away, in 1830, into the uncertain independence which France 
and England have been, for upwards of seven years, endeavour- 
ing to consolidate. The difficulties which have hitherto baffled 
the combined diplomacy of Europe, in their efforts towards this 
end, give strength to the experience of history for ages back, and 
demonstrate the coincidence of past impracticabilities with those 
which exist to-day. 

A little reflection will convince the most sanguine friend of 
Belgium that within the limits assigned by the present project 
of the 24 Articles, she would have small chances of being able 
to maintain her independence. She might, perhaps, suecess- 
fully cope with Holland, as a foe; but she could not be secure 
from France as a friend. 

In case of future quarrel and war with Holland, the advantages 
of ground, the command of the rivers, the vast superiority of 
naval force, and the*far greater wealth* of that country would 
force Belgium, of necessity, to act on the defensive, with all the 
inevitable suffering and discouragement of an invaded country. 

In case of such a war, so probable at no very distant period, 
when we look to the inveterate enmity between the whole of the 
one country and an immense majority of the other, and the 
conflicting interests arising out of questions of territory, naviga- 
tion, commerce, and finance, the possible interference of Prussia 
might call in the support of England and France to Belgium. But 
how uncertain is such a support. Many subjects of dispute may 
arise between France and England, such as Algiers, and others 
not more remote, to break up their present alliance. Such are, 
fortunately, not probable at the present juncture; but the safety 
of Belgium, involving the tranquillity of Europe, should not be 
suffered to rest on chances. 

Were France and England to quarrel, and the former country 
to continue stanch in her support of Belgian independence, 
there is little doubt but that England would adopt Holland as her 
protegé, foment disputes between it and Belgium, and through 
the latter country make her attacks upon her great enemy. Bel- 





* By this is meant, commercial and individual wealth, not agricultural or manu- 
facturing capability, the latter of which is greatly checked and almost neutralized by 
the want of maritime outlets and colonies, the deficiency in ships, and the over- 


whelming rivalry of England, France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
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gium would, in that case, be forced to ally herself with France, 
offensively and defensively; her neutrality would be at an end, 
and she committed in all the chances of good or evil with her 
powerful protector. 

The great improbability of anything leading to hostile attempts 
on the part of France against Belgium, decides us to omit the 
consideration which might bear on such a ease. But it must 
always be admitted as within the scope of political chances, and 
viewed for what it is worth in speculating on possible results. 
A restoration in France, a Russian or Austrian alliance, a treaty 
of spoliation with Prussia, a revival of “ the continental system” 
against England, are none of them impossible, though fortunately 
for European freedom most of them are highly improbable. 

In case of a war, on any insulated cause of quarrel, between 
Belgium and Holland, during which England and France would 
uphold the former, or in which England might (as she most pro- 
bably would) stand neuter, France might feel herself obliged 
to come to the support of Belgium. The inevitable consequence 
would be the intervention of Prussia as the friend of Holland. 
She would not, could not, indeed, stand by and look on indifferent 
to so unequal a contest, for the sake of Holland; neither would 
she suffer it, for her own. As long as the West Rhenish pro- 
vinces belong to Prussia she will never see, without jealousy, 
enmity, and fear, a French brigade within the Belgic frontiers. 
It was alone the guarantee afforded by the alliance of England with 
France, and her own position as a member of the London Confer- 
ence, which made her tolerate the liberating expeditions of 1831 
and 1832. Were the separation between Belgium and Holland 
definitively completed, and a new quarrel to break out between 
them as independent states, Prussia could not remain neuter, for 
France would not; and Belgium would assuredly be the scene 
of hostilities and the first object of conquest. 

Were Prussia and Holland to be successful in such a war, an at- 
tempt might be made for a reunion of Belgium with the latter of 
those states. Were I’rance the conqueror, there is small doubt but 
that she would seize on Belgium. The French nation, whatever 
might be the disposition of the reigning family, would insist on 
indemnification for the cost of war, and some solid fruits of the 

lory of success. If I’rance were able to reconquer the West- 
nish provinces, their possession could not be secured but 
through that of Belgium. If her success fell short of that great 
object of French desire, Belgium at least would be her spoil. 
Many specious excuses, even now, exist for such an appropria- 
tion, in the supposed common interest of both countries. In the 


case now imagined they would be unanswerable. The lovers of 
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French connexion, which such a case would be sure to engender 
in Belgium, would demand the junction as a blessing. The 
Belgian partisans of Holland would submit to it, as a lesser evil 
than a deceptive independence. The patriot enthusiasts for na- 
tional existence would be borne down; and the country be once 
more swallowed up. 

But should such a war as we speculate on be undecisive, with- 
out any absolute defeat of either party, the partition of Belgium, 
so often talked of, would in all likelihood take place. The 
Walloon country and Hainault, with part of Flanders, would 
—- goto France. The remainder of Flanders and Lim- 

urg to Holland. The country of Liege and Luxembourg, 
with the Meuse for her probable boundary, to Prussia. The 
interests and honour of the King of the Belgians would no doubt 
be considered, and in some measure stipulated for. A contracted 
sovereignty might possibly be reserved to him, if he could be 
induced to accept it, a very unlikely case, considering his resolute 
character, and the princely retreat open to him in England in 
the case of any continental reverse. 

In case of the drawn battle we-suppose, how but by some such 
plan as this could Prussia, France, and Holland, indemnify them- 
selves? Belgium—such is the peculiarity of her geographical 
position—would be sure to pay the costs of both friend and foe. 

But would England suffer all this without a struggle? Might 
she not demand Antwerp for herself; or object to the whole plan 
of partition; or throw herself once more into alliance with 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria, sooner than see France obtain this 
great accession of power ? 

These are all possible contingencies ; and it is but as such that 
we view them. 

The whole of this reasoning—and much is omitted in relation 
to commerce, finance, and navigation—is meant to establish that 
the kingdom of Belgium, as it has hitherto been proposed to 
construct it, would be totally insufficient, either to its own secu- 
rity and honour, or to the establishment of a solid foundation of 
peace for the various nations most intimately connected with the 
question. It is little to be hoped that anything short of a general 
war, or its imminent probability, will lead to another grand 
arrangement for the welfare and tranquillity of Europe. The 
greatest nations must bow to circumstances — the sovereign alike 
of monarchs and people. But nations themselves must judge of 
the circumstances which call for the fulfilment of such a grand 
mission for the extension of public liberty as that of whieh 
Belgium must be sooner or later the medium. 

In entertaining this question, two facts must be borne in mind. 
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lst. The existence of Belgium as an independent state, within 
her present limits, was only guaranteed by the great Powers on 
the condition of her neutrality. 

2ndly. Her independence is wholly contingent on the main- 
tenance of that neutrality. 

Let us then ask, is a state of neutrality adapted to the geogra- 
phical position of Belgium, favourable to her interests, or con- 
sistent with her dignity, and the character of her people? We 
think not. She must be, in the present construction of the Euro- 
pean states, always the natural theatre of war in the West. The 
costly guardianship of a French army and an English fleet, 
whenever she is attacked, as well as the support of a large na- 
tional force for mere purposes of show, will be greater than the 
expense of bringing her own strength into the field only when 
necessary. And the humiliation of having her hands tied, while 
others fight her battles, is altogether intolerable. It is an out- 
rage upon the immemorial fame of her soldier population. 

And how long will Belgian neutrality be respected by the 
other nations ? Sust as long as it suits their own purposes, or 
that she can be made subservient to them. No longer, certainly. 
Were she, therefore, to strip herself of all means of defence, on 
the guarantee of the Great Powers, what would be her position in 
the face of Europe? What is the value of their “ guarantee” in 
any case? Look to the fragments of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands—to the ruins of that of Poland—to the actual state of 
Switzerland, bristling with new levies, in the certainty, founded 
on experience, that a “ guaranteed neutrality ” is but a fiction in 
the law of nations. 

In a word, the kingdom of Belgium, as it has been constructed, 
is subject to contingencies which might make it little better than 
a political nullity in the social system of Europe. ‘To reunite it 
to Holland is impossible. ‘To partition it is impracticable, either 
in good faith or good policy. ‘There remains but one alternative. 
To give it a large increase of territory and population, power for 
its own support, pride in its own integrity, and real independence 
in the plan of Europe. 

We will not here argue on the relative advantages or disad- 
vantages of small states as opposed to large ones. If all Europe 
were to be subdivided anew, on a graduated scale of power, the 
smaller each individual state, perhaps the better for all. But as 
we do not make a Utopia the basis of our reasoning, it is enough 
to have proved that Belgium is now too small for the common 
objects of Europe ; and that, to enable her to fulfil those objects, 
she must be made larger. 

In the following suggestions we do not pretend to enter into 
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or lay down minute statistical details, financial calculations, or 
the variations of boundary lines. But—on the admitted prin- 
ciple of Belgium receiving on some future occasion an increase 
of territory, as essential to her consolidation—we are convinced 
she should not obtain less than, 

ist. The whole of the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. 

2d. All the territory contained within a line drawn from Ant- 
werp to the Meuse, close to Eindhoven, and including Venloo. 

3d. The whole of that part of Flanders which is bounded 
by the west Scheldt, and all the islands appertaining to that 
country. 

4th. The whole of the provinces situated between the Moselle, 
the Rhine, the Meuse, and a boundary line to be traced (north 
of Venloo and Crefeld) from the Meuse to the Rhine, at such 
points as might be agreed on. 
_ Belgium would thus obtain undoubted natural boundaries to the 
east, south-east, west, and a considerable portion of the north. 
She would by virtue of this plan become of right a member of the 
Germanic Confederation, and a riverain state of the Rhine, with 
rights of navigation on that river, the Moselle, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt ; the freedom of the latter being insisted on as a sine 
qué non of Belgian independence,* on equitable considerations 
with regard to Holland. 

There is not a natural production of Belgium, nor a branch of 
her manufacturing industry, that would not be incaleulably im- 
proved. She would become almost at once a great commercial 





* * In common justice, Holland should be, to a certain degree, protected in her 
commercial existence, by a reasonable toll on the Scheldt; to be regulated with a 
regard to her absolute necessities, rather than her pretended rights, and with a due 
recollection of history. The treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, sanctioned the closing 
of the Scheldt. Queen Anne of England, by a treaty, 29th October, 1709, guaran- 
teed to Holland the exclusive navigation of that river. When Austria, in 1790, 
then in possession of the provinces now forming the kingdom of Belgium, ealled 
for the total freedom of the Scheldt, Mirabeau published a powerful pamphlet, 
proving by the strongest reasoning that absolute ruin, not merely to the prosperity, 
but to the existence of Holland, would be the consequence; and he advocated the 
necessity of an alliance between England and France, to support Holland in her 
refusal and in her monopoly. Those arguments are not invalidated by time, which 
cannot affect the necessities of geographical position. Nor is it the interest of 
Europe to-day to sacrifice the existence of Holland, any more than it was then. 
Belgium is too generous to desire such a sacrifice. England and France too just. 
The treaty of Vienna, in 1815, declared the Scheldt free—but to whom? To the 
‘kingdom of the Netherlands. And why? Because Holland formed an integral 
part of that newly-constituted kingdom. The separation of Holland and Belgium 
puts the question on an entirely new footing. Events have nullified the treaties 
both of Westphalia and Vienna, They are so much waste paper to-day, except as 
records of the past and warning for the future. Europe requires reconstruction in 
many of its parts. ‘Necessity is the great diplomatist. And though justice is a 
fine presiding principle, it should be remembered that it is only another name for 
necessity. 
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country, and she would be the direct channel of English trade 
into the very heart of Europe. 

To the West Rhenish provinces such an incorporation would be 
as obviously advantageous. They would get rid of Prussian des- 
potism, of the uneasy doubts as to their own stability, the unsatis- 
fied desire for a reunion with France, future and probably futile 
efforts to obtain it, and fear of being the eternal theatre of fresh- 
springing wars. A junction to Belgium would be at once grati- 
fying to those religious feelings now so much excited, and both 
in feeling and fact a much better thing than a re-annexation to 
France. The enjoyment of the freest constitution in Europe, 
(which that of Belgium undoubtedly is,) and the stability of their 
oe apr situation, would open a thousand channels for the deve- 
opment of industry, and build a sure foundation for the security 


o i gel 

e impolicy as well as injustice of the hitherto projected sub- 
division of Luxembourg speaks for itself. It must sooner or later 
follow the fate of Belgium ; it is wholly a part of that kingdom in 
feeling as well as interest.* 

By the now projected arrangement France would, most pro- 
bably for ever, foes all pretext of claim to the West Rhenish Po. 

an 
enemy, or of their offering facilities for her being herself invaded. 
She would find herself strengthened on her most vulnerable 
on (with the unquestionable sanction of England and Prussia), 
y the increased power of not merely a natural, but an inevitable 
ally. Belgium can never be other to France in any case within 
the range of political probability, but least of all in the event of 
such a plan as this being effected. 

Prussia would lose much of her present causes of disquietude 
from the supposed turbulence of French ambition, or from that 
hankering desire and never yet sincerely abandoned claim of 
France for provinces once hers in possession, and which she will 
ever consider hers in right as long as Prussia holds them. 

Holland would be freed from those feverish pretensions, now 
so fruitful a source of territorial conflict between her and Belgium 
with respect to Flanders, Luxembourg, and Limburg. She 
would then possess in Belgium a powerful neighbour, but not too 


vinces, at least on the score of their et in the hands o 





* As far as individual opinions go to confirm these views, we might quote many 
authorities. Among others, M. Lebeau, in his celebrated speech in the Congress 
of Brussels, which led to the acceptance of the 18 Articles and the election of 
King Leopold, made use of the following expressions :—‘“ Without Luxembourg 
I defy any Prince whatever to reign six months in Belgium.” And afterwards, 
“ The frontier of the Rhine must belong to France or to Belgium. This truth 
will be one day acknowledged ; and the Powers of Europe would prefer giving us 
those frontiers to allowing France to plant her standard there !” 
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eye instead of a dissatisfied enemy; able to afford those 
iberal terms of separation connected with navigation and finance, 
and those pecuniary liabilities which she may now submit to pro- 
mise, but can never, in her present limits, be rightly capable of 
performing. The strong bond of mutual interests would soon 
cement a friendly reciprocity when an undoubted equality arose, 
the advantages of position and unanimity on the part of old Hol- 
land being balanced by the superior numbers and the proud 
spirit of nationality sure to be engendered in the new state of 
Belgtan. Moral causes of mutual reproach, perhaps of mutual 
contempt, would die away; and in the era now opening on the 
world, who will deny that moral, rather than material, influences 
are most likely to obtain pre-eminence ? 

But how indemnify Prussia and Holland for the territory thus 
proposed to be abstracted from their present possession ? 

We will endeavour to answer the question, but we must first 
make two preliminary observations, which divide themselves into 
correlative branches. 

1. Prussia should never have been allowed by the Western 
Powers of Europe to plant the foot’ of possession westward of the 
Rhine, and they should seize the very first favourable opportunity 
for dislodging her. Had France possessed any influence, or the 
English government much wisdom, in 1815, it never could have 
happened. The great error of those days was not to have in- 
corporated the west Rhenish provinces with the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Until Prussia is removed from her false position 
there can be no solid security for peace to her, nor prosperity to 
the particular provinces in question. 

2. The only rights of the King of Holland on Luxembourg 
arose from his position as sovereign of Belgium. There is no 
natural connection whatever, and no political connection, beyond 
the thread of the present King’s life, between Holland and Lux- 
embourg. The Grand Duchy would be immediately severed from 
the crown of Holland on the death of William, and devolve to 
his second son Prince Frederick, as hereditary Grand Duke. And 
in this result the next King of Holland would lose the advan- 
tage enjoyed by the present, of being a member of the Germanic 
Confederation, in his capacity of Grand Duke of Luxembourg. 

And now—how indemnify Prussia and Holland for their pro- 
posed decrease of territory west of the Rhine? Must Saxony 
be delivered over to Prussia, and her King and co-Regent medi- 
atized? certainly not. ‘The former spoliation of that state was 
too much for European honour. Must Mecklenburg or Rhenish 
Bavaria be yielded up? No. ‘The first would involve a principle 
of injustice, and the second be doubly inexpedient. In what 
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quarter, then, is recourse to be had?—in Hanover. © There are ' 
ample means of satisfying all exigencies, consistent with the inte~ 
rests of both Prussia and Holland, without any violation of those 
of England ; and—a more important consideration than any—with 
a certainty of adding immeasurably to the advantages of all the 
people immediately concerned in the transfer to be proposed. 
anover has, from the course of nature, ceased to be a clog on 
the English crown. The hands in which itis at present, by right 
of hereditary succession, hold forth little prospect of happiness 
to it. The despotic opening of the new reign ‘gives promise of 
nothing short of political discontent, and may ve a catastrophe 
of violence and blood. To be amalgamated on one side with 
Prussia, and on the other with Holland, would be a comparative 
blessing, to the misery of a nominal independence and a per- 
etual struggle with a race of petty tyrants—for what else can 
anover expect from such a root? 

It may perhaps be objected that injustice would be done by 
the plan in question to one individual. Granted. But in what 
settlement (as these necessary and frequent changes of territorial 
possession are called), of Europe, has not the lot of suffering 
fallen somewhere? It has hitherto too often been on masses 
of men. But if here it only touch one individual, whose hereditar 
rights are in some measure sacrificed as a peace-offering to all 
Europe, and for the immediate benefit of some millions of beings, 
who would be so over-fastidious as to let such a holy necessity 
be one moment an obstacle in the way of an adjustment like 
the one now in question ?* 

A fair indemnity, proportioned to the circumstances of the 
case, might be afforded to the present King of Hanover. As no 
one man should be suffered to stand a barrier against. political 
expediency, so should none be out of the pale of political justice. 

he tract of country between the present western boundary of 
Prussia and the Weser, would be more than territorial equivalent 
for her cession of the West Rhenish provinces. She would find 
there a community of 7th, 3 and customs with her own. She 
would obtain a territory she has long covetted, and her former 
temporary possession of which was considered by her as an im- 
portant triumph: while the people—secured of course in the 
enjoyment of whatever Constitution they may now possess— 





* But what will the Hanoverians say? Have they no feelings of nationality to 
be consulted? We have inserted these speculations by a distinguished contributor, 
who has had better means of gaining information than have fallen to the share of 
any other man in this country, not because we wished to identify ourselves with 
them in any way, but because he gives them as dreams—but curious and instruc- 
tive dreams, which may be fulfilled.—Ep. : 
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would bail such a junction as a means of solid good, and a relief 
from prospective evils, which it is unnecessary to recapitulate. 

The remaining part of Hanover, between the Weser and the 
Ems, and from the left bank of that last-mentioned river to the 
boundary of Friesland, contains ample means of not only indemni- 
fying, but overpaying Holland, for such sacrifices as have been 
suggested. But to remove all doubt of her acquiescence, slic 
might also receive the district north of the suggested boundary 
as far north as Nimeguen. And to these advantages might be 
stipulated the admission of Holland in her own right, into the 
Germanic Confederation. ‘The arrangement of territory between 
the King of Holland and Prince I'rederick might be left to their 
own discretion. 

We are convinced that some such general arrangement as that 
we have feebly sketched must, sooner or later, be made. 

The preservation of Belgium as she now exists is an object of 
very great importance to this country, if it were but from com- 
mercial motives alone; but we have abstained from arguing the 
question on that narrow point. For the illustration of our views 
we have chosen principles instead of figures; and laying aside, 
for the present at least, all minor considerations of national profit, 
we have taken the broader and higher ground of European good. 

G. N, 








Art. V.—l. Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By 
W. Carleton. 3 vols. Dublin: Wakeman. 


2. The Popular Songs of Ireland. Collected and Edited by 
T. Crofton Croker, Esq. London, 1839. 


No long ago we expressed our sympathy for an old Irish 

woman—old, and very poor—who, in addition to her 
other misfortunes, had lately lost her teeth. ‘*'Time for me to 
lose ’em,” she replied, “ when I’ve nothing for ’em to do.” ‘This 
is ‘‘InisH HUMOUR”—a definition in an anecdote. It arrives 
most rapidly at a conclusion by the pleasantest road—it accom- 
plishes a purpose without a useless expenditure of words; it is 
epigrammatic and yet comprehensive ; it is ambiguous, and yet 
easily understood; it is a picture as well as a speech; it 
tickles the ear; animates the fancy; and indirectly flatters an 
auditor by enabling him to cmupligeen his own quickness of 
apprehension, in taking in the full meaning of the words. 

Vor. XXXII. No. IT. Ee 
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Like everything else that is Irish, it is peculiar: it is not a 
pun, or a joke, or a quiz; it is unstudied, it comes unsearched 
for, and uncalled for; it has an air of simplicity, and yet sim- 
plicity is not its character—it belongs more to the mind than 
to the tongue, and more to the heart than to either. To relish 
Irish humour, it is almost necessary to see it acted, as well as to 
hear it spoken ; then, indeed, you Beam it in all its rich and racy 
perfection; the words of the Irish speaker are always illustrated, 
explained, and commented upon, by his looks; his merry eye 
winks without an effort—there is both shyness and slyness in his 
leer, the muscles of the mouth agitate that expressive feature into 
almost a smile ; his very frame partakes of the drollery of his 
countenance—he lounges against the door-post of his cabin, one 
foot rests upon the instep of another—there is a mingling of 
entire ease, and more than ha!f impudence, in the loose tye of his 
neckerchief and sit of his ** cawbeen,’”’ and when he has uttered a 
humourous sentence, the indescribable twist of the shoulders (the 
Irish substitute for the Englishman’s moderate, and the Freneh- 
man’s immoderate, shrug), is at once irresistible and inimitable. 
Imagine for a moment a rosy-cheeked Munster man, paving rather 
leisurely the highway in Cheapside, and, quite unconscious of the 
English dignity of a shopkeeper, blocking up a tradesman’s door 
with a heap of stones.—“ ‘Take those stones away,” quoth the 
tradesman in a fluster.—* Is it the stones?” asks the Irishman; 
** is it the stones ? Why, thin, where would you have me take ’em 
to?”—** Take them to H ,” replies the very angry citizen. 
“ll take ’em to Heaven, your honour, they'll be more out of 
your way there,’ was Paddy’s reply—Now fancy his under 
glance of self-satisfaction—the fellow’s ouvert civility, and co- 
vert satire—his silent chuckle, intimated only by the least twirl 
of his mobile mouth, the whole finished by the never-neglected 
shoulder twist, as he stoops to resume his labour, and you have at 
once a picture of veritable Irish humour. It is indeed, as we 
have said, inimitable, as well as irresistible—the cleverest of our 
mimics, the most successful of our actors, the most skilful of our 
raconteurs have failed to convey of it a just and accurate notion. 
Mathews, although he gave poor Paddy many a generous hit, 
and brought large store of pleasant character and anecdote from 
the “land of the West,” never carried the auditor, or rather the 
observer, to the very sod itself; the brogue he learned to per- 
fection; the wit he borrowed extensively and put it out to profit- 
able interest; but he never succeeded in catching from an Irish- 
man the look of humour, that, as we have stated, always illus- 
trates and explains the humour spoken. Power, beyond all 
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question the ¢ruest actor of our time, does the thing far better— 
his laugh is the thing itself, but the shoulder twist he has not 
acquired; it is, perhaps, too slight and quiet for the stage; and 
Power, although he cannot but have observed it, has not, we 
believe, transferred the delicate touch of the original to any of 
his copies. But examples of Irish humour, though they may 
not be absolutely perfect, are rife enough, they form the staple 
of our joke books, and the life and spirit of Irish novels. Hun- 
dreds have been recorded, and hundreds remain unrepeated ; an 
Irishman nevers blunders from stupidity—he blunders because 
his head has more than it can carry—he never lacks ideas, but 
he strings them oddly together, arriving at his conclusion, by a 
shorter way than an Englishman would have dreamed of taking. 
He relishes his potatoes with a jest, and flutters his rags with 
merry laughter. Even Irish gentlemen at times commit themselves 
in the blundering style, though constant intercourse with England 
has somewhat flattened their wit, if it has added to their wisdom. 
Not long since we received a note of sympathy that we should 
have chosen a very unfortunate period for visiting the Irish 
metropolis, “ when there’s nothing to see, and nobody to show 
it.’ And a short time afterwards one of the riders of a steeple- 
chase, finding his horse boggle at a ditch, (Anglice, hedge), thus 
addressed his steed — Lep it now, and I’li give you a pound note.” 
Upon being subsequently questioned as to the effect of the pro- 
mised bribe, he added, “ And she did lep it, and fell on her face 
and hands.” Of akin to this is the story of an Irish gentleman, 
who being in Paris, and not understanding French, drove to the 
hotel, at which, having been there before, he knew an English 
waiter attended. Having summoned the garcon, the following 
dialogue took place :— 

** Waiter—bring me some gravy soup.” 

** Monsieur ?” 

* Some—gravy—soup. Will you bring me the gravy soup ? 
Don’t stand bowing and jabbering there; sure that’s what I’m 
wanting, and not your civility.’ 

* Monsieur, je ne com—” 

* Tunder and turf, man alive! if ye don’t understand me, 
can’t ye send me the man I saw when I was here last?” 

We will only give one more anecdote, to illustrate the 
ready wittedness of Paddy, whose humour did not forsake him, 
even in the presence of his priest or beneath the shadow of the 
confessional. 

Darby Kelly went to confession, and having detailed his 
several sins of omission and commission, to which various small 
penalties were attached, at last came, witha groan, to the awful 
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fact that he had stolen his neighbour, Kitty Mahony’s pig; a 
crime so heinous in the sight of Father Tobin, that his reverence 
could by no manner of means give him absolution for the same. 
Darby begged and prayed and promised, but to no effect; no 
penance could make atonement; no repentance could produce 
effect ; nothing, in short, would do but restitution—that is to say, 
to give back her own to Kitty Mahony. Buta difficulty arose, 
inasmuch as Darby and Darby’s ‘ childre’ had eaten up the pig. 
Upon which the priest waxed wroth, and threatened the rogue 
with evil here and a terrible destiny hereafter. ‘‘ And now hear 
me, ye vagabond cheat,” said he, “ when ye go up to stand yer 
trial, and find yerself among the goats (for sheep ye are not) to 

et yer sentence, there'll be two witnesses against ye — there'll 
Be Kitty Mahony that ye robb’d, and the pig that ye ate—and 
what will you do then, ye vagabond ?” 

“Och, plaze yer riverence, and is it true what ye say, that 
Kitty Mahony herself will be there ?” 

“She will.” 

“ And the pig I ate; will the pig be to the fore ?” 

“ He will.’ 

“Oh, thin, plaze yer riverence, if Kitty Mahony will be 
there, and the pig will be there, what ’ill hinder me from saying, 
‘ Kitty Mahony, bad luck to yer soul, there’s yer pig;’ sure 
won’t that be ristitution ?” 

But examples of Irish humour are, as we have said, sufficiently 
abundant ; sn is, however, another predominant quality in 
the Irish character, and par consequence in all books shout Ire- 
land—as peculiar, as frequent, and as striking as the humour 
which abounds in both, we mean In1sH PatHos; there are many 
melancholy aids in the country that give it birth, which natu- 
rally increase its effect ; but it does not need them in the same 
proportion that Irish humour does ;—it goes straight to the heart, 
while its opposite works on the imagination; it follows or pre- 
cedes the jest with extraordinary rapidity—the smile bursts forth 
before the tear is dry, but its sadness is certainly augmented 
by witnessing the causes that produce it. There is a depth of 

ure and holy poetry in Irish pathos which cannot be surpassed ; 
its metaphors are appropriate, and attack our reason by the 
force of their beautiful simplicity. We remember once passing 
by an Irish cottage on the estate of an absentee landlord, whose 
agent had distrained for rent; the family were of the very poor. A 
mother, whose husband was only recovering from the “ sickness,” 
as typhus fever is always called, staggered from beneath the door- 
way, not from any weakness of her own, but from her efforts to 


support the wreck of what had been, three years before, the finest 
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young man in the parish. She was followed by two little chil- 

dren, the small remnant of her family—three had been carried to 

the grave by the disease from which the father was recovering; 

it was beautiful to see how that pale, thin, deep-eyed woman 

eet her own feelings with the affection she bore her hus- 
and. 

** Don’t cry afther the poor place, childre dear; sure th’ Al- 
mighty is above us all, —and this last throuble has been sent 
in good time, whin there’s not so many of us to bear it. The 
could earth is heavy enough on Kathleen and Matty and Mi- 
chael, but the throuble of this day would be heavier—for they 
were made up of feeling. Sure, my darlings, if there’s power 
given the landlord now, he’ll not be our landlord in the world 
above! ‘The Lord be praised for that same! Don’t ery afther 
the pig, Ellen, avourneen, what signifies it? May the little boy 
take the cat itself, sir?” addressing the half-tipsy man who had 
taken the inventory of the contents of their miserable cabin. 
‘** Never heed it, my darlint, though to be sure it’s only natural to 
like the dawshy cat that lay in ‘his bosom all the time of his 
sickness. Keep up, Michael,” she whispered to her husband, who, 
overpowered by illness and mental suffering, resisted her efforts to 
drag him into the high road; he glared upon the bailiff with the 
glare of a famished tiger, so famished that it has not the power 
to spring upon its foe, impotent in all but the fierce and racking 
thirst for blood. “ What signifies it? sure we'll be happier than 
ever—by’n bye,” she added, while the haggard smile upon her 
lips was the bitter mockery of —_ *“ Come away, Michael, I 
wonder that you would’nt be above letting the likes of them 
without a heart see that you care about them or their goings on. 
Oh, where’s yer pride gone—that, and the silence together, put 
many a throuble over us that’s known only to ourselves and the 
Almighty ;—blessed He is! He knows the throubles of the poor, 
and keeps their secrets. Come away, Michael! and don’t let 
them tame Nagurs see that its the woman that puts courage 


in ye!” 

But the peasant heeded her not—the home affections were 
tugging at his heart. He kept his eyes fixed upon the remnants 
of the furniture of his once comfortable cottage, that were 
dragged out nee to being carried away; he pointed to the 
potato kish which was placed upon the table—that indispensable 
article in which the potatoes are thrown when boiled, and whieh 
frequently, in the wilder and less civilized parts of Ireland, is 
used as a cradle for the “babby.”—‘“ God bless you,” he ex- 
claimed to the man; God bless you, and don’t take that,—it’s 
nothing but a kish, it’s not worth half a farthing to ye, it’s falling 
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to pieces—but it’s more to me, homeless and houseless as I 
am, than thousands—it’s nothing but a hish, but my eldest boy— 
he, thank God, that’s not to the fore to see his father’s povert 
this day—he slept in it many a long night, when the eyes of his 
little sister had not gone among the bright stars of heaven, but 
were here to watch over him :—it’s nothing but a kish—yet many 
a time little Kathleen crowed, and held up her innocent head out 
of it to kiss her daddy ;—it’s nothing but a hish—yet many a 
day, in the midst of my slavery, have I, and my wife, and 
five as beautiful children as ever stirred a man’s heart in his 
bosom—sat round it, and eat the praytie and salt out of it, fresh 
and wholesome ; and whin I had my six blessings to look on, it’s 
little 1 cared for the slavery a poor Irishman is born too ;—it’s 
nothing but a kish—but it’s been with me full, and it’s been with 
me empty, for many a long year, and its used to me—it knows 
my throubles—for since the bed was sould from under us, for the 
last gale, what else had we to keep our heads from the could 
earth ?’—TI'or the love of the Almighty God, have mercy ona 
poor, weak, houseless man—don’t take the last dumb thing he 
cares for— sure it’s nothing but a kish!” 

No matter for the insignificance of the object, the pathos of 
this is felt at once; it is hardly necessary to describe the scene or 
the actors therein—the words carry their own meaning with 
them. ‘The trust of the poor Irish in the protecting care of the 
Almighty is uppermost in all their troubles—their faith in His 
wisdom is never shaken. When tried in a manner that would 
drive a Frenchman to his charcoal, and an Englishman to the 
river or the rope, we have seen Paddy’s eyes—eyes that have 
ceased to feel the luxury of tears—uplifted to heaven, and heard 
him murmur, “ Well to be sure, His will be done—He sent the 
sore throuble on us, but His will be done !” 

That the country and its condition are improved we do not 
deny—that the state of the peasant, in particular districts, is 
improved, we admit; and Ireland and her peasantry are under 
great obligations to the present ministry, especially Lords Nor- 
manby and Morpeth, for many praiseworthy, and to a certain 
extent, successful efforts for their amelioration; but there has 
been next to nothing done as yet to enable the oppressed Irish 
peasant to stand erect in the image of his Maker, and receive 
the fair value of his labour and his intellect. When this is done 
throughout Ireland and England, the Irish and the English 
labouring classes will be “satisfied ;” they would be unworthy of 
the lands of their birth and of the throbbing heart of manhood 
were they satisfied without it. 


During a country stroll in one of the green bohreens, or little 
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bridle roads, that intersect the country, we came. not long ago, 
most unexpectedly upon a love-making young couple, seated on 
the stump of an old tree. It was the out of early mass, and 
Phelim and Peggy should have been there, instead of jove- 
making. Phelim hada self-confident, roguish aspect, that we 
did not quite like; but then he appeared very much in earnest, 
and that was something: the girl had the sweet, confiding look, 
which goes straight to the heart of an honourable man. “ Where’s 
the good, Phelim,” she answered, to one of those appeals made 
with all the full, rich sweetness of the soft Irish brogue, inter- 
spersed with that delicious cushla machreeing which the transla- 
tion— pulse of my heart”—but feebly expresses; “ where’s the 
good of feeding up a poor girl, like myself, that never saw the 
sunshine of a mother’s smile? Where’s the good, Phelim, of 
feeding her up with false music?” 

The womanly helplessness of the picture is perfected by the 
observation of the girl *“ who never saw the sunshine of a 
mother’s smile ;” and the comparison of love-making to “ sweet 
music” is exquisite. 

It may be as well to add, that: the following Sunday, after 
mass, we met Peggy, blushing to be sure, but leaning with the 
self-satisfied propriety and confidence of a bride upon the arm of 
her Phelim, whose music now had nota false note in it. 

We remember reading somewhere of a youth—a mere boy— 
who had laboured long and hard “to keep,” as he expressed it, 
* the life in his ould grandfather,” who, old as he was, was his 
only living relative. At last the poor man died. Some would 
have said it was well that the young man was at last freed 
from his incumbrance: but the youth only felt he had lost the 
last thing in the world that loved him; and kneeling by the side 
of the humble bier, he rocked backwards and forwards, exclaim- 
ing,—** Ahir, vick machree! Vick machree! Wuil thu marra 
wo'um? Wuil thu marra wo’um ? ”—* Father, son of my heart! 
Son of my heart! Art thou dead from me? Art thou dead from 
me?” This is a picture of intense domestic sorrow! lonely, 
elevated, and sublime in its simplicity. 

Irish words of endearment are the very soul of tenderness. 
* Mavourneen dheelish” is a warm, ripe, rich expression of affec- 
tion, which ‘ My sweet darling” fails to translate. ‘ Vick 
machree,” or “ Son of my heart,” is a beautiful phrase. But we 
could proceed at this rate much longer than might be interesting 
to our readers. We cannot refrain from mentioning the ‘‘ Keen,” 
or cry over the dead body of those who were beloved in their 
life-time. The dramatic effect of the “ Keen” is very powerful ; 
the crowd of persons—the darkness of the death-chamber, illu- 
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mined only by the candles that glare upon the corse—the mur- 
mur of repetition that runs Sanat li the ‘*keener” gives out 
a sentence—the deep, yet suppressed sob of the near relatives, 
—and the stormy, uncontrollable cry of the widow or bereaved 
husband, when allusion is made to the domestic virtues of the 
deceased—heighten its effect;—but in the open air, when the 
funeral of a priest, or some person greatly beloved and respected, 
winds through a mountain pass, and the keen, swelled by the 
voice of “ the people,” is flung upon the mountain echoes, it has 
a magnificent effect. Several keens, or, as they ought to be 
spelt, caoines, or “ Irish death-songs,” are before us. We select 
one, which professes to be a translation from the Irish. It forcibly 
recalls some passages in Ossian. We commence with the second 
verse, the first containing nothing particularly striking :— 


‘¢ Thou wast dearer to me than the rays of the declining sun; and 
when I turn my eye on him, the thought of: thee brings sorrow to 
my soul! Thou wast like him in thy youth, with the soft blush 
on thy cheek: like Lim at midday, thou shone in the splendour of 
manhood! But early was thy fate clouded with misfortune, and 
thou hast sunk beneath it; nor shalt thou rise again like him. 

‘¢ Cold and silent is now thy repose! 

“ Thou wast tome as the nerve of my throbbing heart. For thy 
sake only was this world dear. Thou wast brave; thou wast gene- 
rous; thou wast just; thou wast loved by all! But why look back 
on thy virtues ?—why recall those scenes to memory? They are no 
more to be beheld, for he whose they were has passed away; he is 
gone for ever, to return no more! 

** Cold and silent is now thy repose !” 


This is not the best specimen, though it is the best we could find. 
We remember ourselves once hearing the “keen” of “a broth 
of a boy,”—a fine brave fellow too, but who, for all that, richly 
deserved the hanging which he escaped by being accidentally 
shot. Some of the expressions used by the wild-looking woman, 
whose appearance, as she crouched by the side of the corse, 
would have been a fine subject for Wilkie or M‘Clise, are 
worth recording; nor was her appearance less extraordinary than 
her words. A red silk kerchief partly confined her black and 
shining hair, which, without such restraint, would have fallen 
over her shoulders; her eyes were those deep-set Irish greys, 
which are almost peculiar to the country, and are capable of 
every expression, from the bitterest hatred and the direst revenge, 
to the softest and warmest affection: so extraordinary were those 
eyes, that we remember nothing of her face but them. Her long 
blue cloak was confined at her throat, but not so closely as to 
prevent the outline of her figure being seen; when she arose, as 
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if by sudden inspiration, and tossed her arms wildly above her 
head, continuing the chaunt in a more earnest and animated 
manner, and using every variety of attitude to enforce her de- 
scription of the virtues and good qualities of the deceased. 

** Swift and sure was his foot,”’ she said, * on hill and valley. 
His shadow struck terror to his foes; he could look the sun in 
the-face like an eagle; and the ‘wheel’ of his shillala through 
the air was fast and terrible as the lightning! ‘There had been 
full and plenty in his father’s house, and the traveller never left it 
empty: but the tyrants had taken all, except his heart’s blood— 
and that they took at last. The girls of the mountain might ery 
by the running streams, and weep the flower of the country! 
but he would return no more. He was the last of his father’s 
house ; but his people were many, both in hill and valley, and 
they would revenge his death!’ And then kneeling on her 
knees, she clenched her hands together, and cursed those bitter 
curses upon whoever aimed the fatal bullet-—curses which prove 
but too distinctly the fervour of Irish hatred :—‘ May the light 
fade from yer eyes, so that you may never see what you love! 
May the grass grow before yer.door! May you fade into 
nothing, like snow in summer! May yer own blood rise 
against yc, and the sweetest drink ye take be the bittherest cup 
of sorrow! May ye die without benefit of priest or clergy, and 
hell’s fire be ready to receive ye!” ‘To each’ of these curses 
there was a deep “ Amen,” which the crone paused to hear, and 
then resumed her maledictions. 

Ireland has had many sons and daughters of “the sod” to 
record her peculiarities, and to plead her cause; some have taken 
one view of the question, and some another, but all have been 
anxious to set forth those peculiarities to the best advantage ; 
they have drawn abundantly from the national humour and the 
national pathos of Ireland. 

Irish humour and Irish pathos! They are, then, the sources from 
whence Irish writers derive their advantages, and, consequently, 
their popularity and success. ‘The subjects are at all times 
fertile in producing results agreeable and interesting. To be 
amused on the one hand, and to have our sympathies excited on 
the other, is always pleasant, and often profitable; and if it be 
granted that no country supplies the humorous and the pathetic so 
richly, so abundantly, or under such varied forms, the reader will 
agree with us in considering him or her a bungler indeed who 
fails in working up his materials so as to produce the end he or 
she may have in view. But for this fund, upon which the Irish 
novelists may draw ad libitum, they would be in the position of a 
lawyer without books, or like a ship without sail or cargo; for 
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they have little or nothing else to contribute to the general stock 
of pleasure and information. They seldom deal in description ; 
bating her barren mountains and iron-bound shores, the scenery 
of Ireland is in no way peculiar; and still more rarely do they 
touch upon the ancient histories of their land. (There has been 
no successful Historical novel: the ‘ Invasion,’ by Mr Griffin, and 
‘Geraldine of Desmond,’ by Miss Crumpe, were signal and 
fatal failures.) The rules, laws, customs, and learning of old 
Ireland are considered—whether justly or otherwise it is not now 
our province to inquire—rather as themes for laughter than for 
illustration; and the English public have manifested anything 
but an inclination to listen to the legislatorial doings of Ollam 
Fodlah, er even to 


‘¢ Remember the glories of Brien the Brave.” 


Until the beginning of the present century, or it may be towards 
the close of the last, England knew nothing of Irish character,— 
because there were no Irish writers. Now and then, indeed, a 
tourist from the sister land condescended to sojourn a month or 
two in the green island, and returned with a full note-book, 
which, when issued from the printing-office, pictured the Irish as 
a half-savage race, possessing the savage virtue of hospitality, it 
is true, but hardly deserving notice or consideration from civilized 
man. ‘The statements of one of these pseudo-travellers were so 
well received on this side of the channel, that it became a kind 
of duty to believe, if you looked at an Irish lady at dinner, she 
would bow and say “ port, if you plase;” and if you solicited in 
the ball-room the honour of a lady’s hand, she would curtesy 
and say, “ Sir, I refer you to my father, and will speak to my 
brother myself.” 

Miss Edgeworth at length broke the ice: her admirable story 
of ‘ Castle Rackrent’ has never been surpassed as a faithful pic- 
ture of the lrish gentry of the time. She reasoned, and explained, 
and proved. And soon after Lady Morgan’s ‘ Wild Irish Girl’ 
sprang into existence. ‘Ihe reasoning part of the population 
of England were convinced that some good could come out 
of Nazareth by Miss Edgeworth; and the novel reader and the 
romantic were fascinated by the incomparable ‘Glorvina.’ Both 
ladies continued their exertions to make their native land advan- 
tageously known to England: both loved “ the people ”—both 
wished their grievances redressed. Miss Edgeworth was all 
reason,— Lady Morgan all fire. Irish novels became the fashion, and 
their brilliant success tempted Joun Bani, the son of a respect- 
able tradesman in Kilkenny, to venture the publication of the 
O’ Hara Tales, having previously, jointly with Mr Sheil, produced 
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the successful play of ‘Damon and Pythias.’ Banim, being himself 
of the class, whose habits he described, and, as regarded literature, 
self-taught, felt and reasoned strongly. He had chosen to be an 
artist, and the wild and picturesque scenery of his native country 
became familiar to his pencil and dear to his heart. The ground- 
work of his future reputation was thus fortunately laid. He saw 
with a painter’s eye, observed and treasured in his memory every 
hill and valley and silent nook, which were thereafter to “ look 
green in prose.” He understood factions, and had mingled in 
fights; his heart was warm and generous, his head none of the 
coolest: and yet he contributed but little to diffuse the know- 
ledge of Intsh HUMoUR. His temperament had more in it of 
gloom than gladness; he lacked in his writings the elasticity of 
spirit which is one of the characteristics of an Irishman, and his 
pathos was toned down by the deepest melancholy. Still, 
* none but himself could be his parallel.’ Crowe, the author 
of * To-day,’ and ‘ Yesterday in Ireland,’ and who was quizzed 
about writing ‘ To-morrow’ in the same land, was classic and 
gentlemanly. His style was too even, his heart too cold, to por- 
tray the sons of the hill and valley—who have never yet been con- 
quered. He is inferior, in our opinion, to Gerald Griffin, whose 
novel of the ‘ Collegians’ (founded upon a tragic event, which 
occurred in his native city of Limerick, where he is not appre+ 
ciated as he deserves to be), and ‘Tales of the Munster Fes- 
tivals’ are replete with interest. ‘Though not peasant-born, he is 
intimately acquainted with the peasantry ; and though a Roman 
Catholic, he evinces no hostility towards the professors of an 
opposite faith. It is said he was educated for the priesthood, and 
lost his vocation by falling in love !—a very natural result, from 
what we have heard of his fair temptation, with whom, surround- 
ed by a set of merry Irish boys and girls, he is perfectly happy. 
The observation we have made as to Mr Griffin’s freedom 
from bigotry, reminds us that we have a few remarks to make on 
the writings of Mrs Phelan, who has, under the signature of 
“ Charlotte Elizabeth,” issued a number of books, big and little, 
intended to destroy the strongholds of Popery, and to cut down, 
root and branch, the power of the priesthood in Ireland. She is 
both a violent and a bitter partisan; and though her works may 
produce mischief, it is utterly impossible they can effect any 
good. The Protestants, we presume, do not require to have their 
opinions established ; we take for granted they are fixed enough : 
and what Roman Catholic will ever read one of her volumes, 
knowing, as he does, that it is unjust and uncharitable to a degree ? 
Maxwell, the author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ ‘My Life,’ 
and various other works, is distinguished as a portrayer of scenes 
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differing from those depicted by any of the authors to whom we 
have referred. He was a military officer and is a clergyman of 
the Established Church; he is, or was at least, a jovial spirit, 
whose delights were in describing hunting, fishing, steeple- 
chasing, duelling, and drinking—such as they were in Ireland 
half a century ago. His spirit is genuine “ potteen,” and smacks 
of the hill-side. We hope his cure of souls is on a mountain, 
for sure are we that he cannot breathe the smoky atmosphere of 
town. Mrs S. C. Hall has obtained considerable popularity as a 
depicter of Irish life.* Lady Blessington, too, has given us an 
Irish novel, ‘ The Repealers.’ Associated as she had been all 
her life with old Whigs and modern Radicals, we were astonished 
at finding her Ladyship’s views of the matter. She is, beyond 
question, a clever and accomplished writer; and the leading cha- 
racter in ‘ The Repealers,’ Grace Cassidy, is one of the most pure, 
exquisite, and beautiful portraits in the whole range of litera- 
ture. The name of Crofton Croker is even better known in 
England than in Ireland. His volumes of ‘ Fairy Legends’ 
have been extensively circulated, read, and appreciated. He 
was the first to direct attention to a singular and interesting 
store of literary wealth; and in collecting stories long current 
among the peasantry, he did good service to his country and the 
cause of literature. A few years and they would have altogether 
vanished. All Irish writers had, indeed, drawn upon this 
fertile source; they knew their value; and some of the choicest 
‘‘ bits” in Irish novels refer to Irish superstitions. Still it was a 
useful and interesting task to summon the dry bones together 
and give them life. Mr Croker earnestly applied himself to 
it, and did the work so effectually as to leave very little for the 
gleaners who may come after him. We cannot speak quite so 
favourably of the work whose title we have put at the head of this 
article. It is, indeed, intelligently and interestingly edited, and 
several of the songs and anecdotes are now printed for the first 
time. But his popular songs are not songs of the people—they 
are the compositions and the favourites of the middle classes of 
Ireland. r Crofton Croker announces indeed that he avoided 
the yulgar ballads of the people. Were his own tastes less limited 
and more cultivated than they are, he would have known that 
there never yet existed any class who, as a whole, were either 
vulgar or coarse in their poetry. In the ‘ Athenzum’ there 





* We should feel it our duty to say more concerning the writings of this lady ; 
but that we purpose, ere long, to review them, as well as the productions of several 
others of the Irish writers mentioned in our catalogue, separately and at length, 
Her works not only possess merit of a high order, but they are calculated to have 
a very beneficial effect upon the Irish character. —Ep. 
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appeared a series of papers, some time since, which we should be 
glad to see reprinted as a separate work, and which exhibited 
among the actual songs of the Irish labourers of the present day 
wit, humour, and pathos of the highest order. His volume has 
not presented to us any song worthy of a comparison with the 
‘ Irish Stranger,’ which we reprinted in our last number. 

A gentleman in Ireland, under the signature of Martin Doyte, 
has published some useful books on Irish farming, and thrown a 
great deal of humour into his descriptions of the waste and bad 
management of the old system; they are especially useful in their 
way, and bring us to Irish domestic habits, both as they are and 
as they ought to be. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a bird’s-eye view 
of the principal writers of Irish fiction during the present 
century. Some we may have forgotten, but we fancy such are 
hardly worth the trouble of memory, either for good or bad; 
penny trumpets are blown daily, yet they may not, therefore, be 
classed among instruments of music. 

We are happy to find that so many have laboured to make 
Ireland atone, ays known to England, but we cannot pro- 
ceed to review Mr Carleton’s book without passing a few com- 


ments upon those stories of exquisite humour which Mr Lover 
has assembled under the title of ‘ Legends and Stories of Ire- 


land.’ 

Some of his delineations of Irish humour are the most 
perfect to be found in Irish-English. He has not as yet at- 
tempted to improve his countrymen, nor has he levannd 
their morale as he might; though we admit that Mr O’Connell 
proved his usual discrimination in applying to him the com- 
pliment, “that he taught the people to laugh with, not 
at, the Irish peasant ;” this is true; Mr Lover has attempted 
nothing that he has not fully and admirably accomplished—his 
object has been to amuse, and he has succeeded, and that too 
without rendering his countrymen ridiculous. His Irish hamorists 
are seldom, however the humorists of the kingdom, so much as the 
humourists of Dublin; as in the first sketches by ‘ Boz,” their 
originals have been taken from the fellows whose wits have been 
sharpened on the grinding-stone of City poverty ; the worst of all 
miseries for a free, brave people to endure. ‘There is always the 
freshness of natural liberty in the very air of the green fields and 
bold mountains of Ireland, that takes the edge off town-bred 
craft, and gives a freer, wider range to that fertile imagination 
which engenders so much that is good, and, when goaded or 
tyrannized over, so much that is forced into badness. There is an 
under current of slyness—half mirth, half mischief—in the humour 
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of the Irish cads, potato-sellers, car-drivers, porters, and such 
like in Dublin, which Mr Lover has turned to excellent account; 
no other writer has “touched off” this peculiar class in his style. 
If an Irishman misses his object, he will not despair like an 
Englishman, or set himself to work like a Scotchman upon ane- 
ther object ; his consolation will be a fight, from no worse motive 
than to get rid of his bitterness ; or he will set-to at a drinking- 
bout, or he will make mirth of the very thing that has cut him to 
the heart—you will laugh at his joke though you do not see his 
motive for joking. Mr Lover knows all this, and a great deal 
more, which it requires keen and continual observation of the 
“‘ blessed and beautiful city” to acquire. He has hit a happy 
medium in all his tales, and is a humorist without approaching 
to the character of a buffoon. Every one who has heard him 
tell a story must feel this. His portrait gallery, though of limited 
extent, is, as far as it goes, as perfect as any of Hogarth’s pic- 
tures. Sometimes a single sentence produces the risible effect 
which a less experienced delineator would take at least a page to 
write, or halfan hour to tell. As we are not just now reviewing his 
productions, but merely noticing him en passant, we can only 
add, that his popularity is increased by the versatility of his 
talents—he is a poet—a painter—a musician—and a writer of 
fictions (his Novel of Rory O’More upon which he founded a 
popular Drama of the same name is well-known and highly 
appreciated throughout the United Kingdoms): few have 
so many claims to distinction: had Mr Lover's talent been 
less diffased —had it been more concentrated, though he 
would have been less universally popular, he must have been 
greater. He is one of those of whom Ireland may be proud, 
and we think we have shown that she has much to be proud of. 
Mr Carleton is, like Banim, one of the people, with this dif- 
ference, that he quitted the faith of his fathers for one which he, 
we assume, believes better. We do not quarrel with him for 
this; a man is a coward who adheres to any creed he has ceased 
to confide in, because he fears that the finger of scorn may be 
uplifted against him, and he may be termed “a turn-coat.” No 
honours or favours have followed Mr Carleton’s secession from 
Catholicism ; so we have a right to deem him honest, and an 
honest man deserves to be a free agent. We would not indeed 
have noticed the fact, which is a matter between him and his 
God, but for the visible influence his changed opinions hold over 
his writings. His humour and his pathos are both perfect in the 
abstract, but his bitterness against Catholicism is too frequently 
evineed to be passed over in silence. We have in t’:3* article, 
and in others of a similar nature in this Review, abjured all 
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party bitterness, and treated light subjects with as much geni- 
ality as we could assume; we have not for political purposes 
sought to break butterflies upon the wheel, but rather wished to 
send them forth ‘‘ sans peur et sans reproche,” yet we do enter 
our protest against the narrow-minded bigotry of any religious 
party which condemns the other to faggot and fire. Ireland has 
destroyed her respectability by contending for straws when her 
actual liberties were at stake. 

Though astrong-minded man, Mr Carleton’s arguments on that 
head are exceedingly weak; his strength is that of a bold, brave, 
acute Irishman—not of a subtle reasoner. When Paddy is driven 
into a corner for a reason, by an apt and ready quirk he draws 
off attention from the object, and endeavours to make one either 
laugh or cry—his reason is usually unreason; but he has turned 
the mind into another channel, and one is too much amused toe 
reply. ‘True, this is not philosophical ; but though Paddy loves 
an argument he does not love philosophy, and will by a dexter- 
ous shift, cut the knot he cannot untie. ‘This is Mr Carleton’s 
continual ruse. Still, Carleton’s acquired notions form the only 
point upon which he is illiberal; he has full, ardent feelings of 
genuine liberty at his heart, and it is curious enough to see how 
they war with his prejudices —of this he is perhaps himself un- 
conscious—but it must be evident to every one, who thinks over 
what he has written. Ireland is unfortunately for him and others 
not the country where prejudices are forgotten; the wars of the 
Pale were not more bitter than are the wars of the pen; the 
country is still divided into factions, the great and evil ones of 
Protestant and Catholic, besides innumerable bitter day lights, 
and new lights, and we may say no lights, and to their faction- 
fights Ireland is mainly indebted for her misery. Send her sons 
forth to any war unconnected with the land that gave them birth, 
and they become invineible; what might they not accomplish if 
they were united ? 

Carleton had the early advantages of a learned education, 
and he is fond of treating us to scraps of Latin and bits of 
wise sentences to prove it. Still his strength and knowledge 
are of the people; there is a solidity in his humour, which like 
the solidity of that sweet and pleasant dish called “a trifle,” 
is its best part, and he depicts the strong, earnest-hearted country 
Irishman better than any of his contemporaries. His humour is 
frequently coarse, but it is always genuine; there is nothing 
meretricious about it. ‘lo illustrate what we assert, we extract 
from his description of ‘‘ Phil Purcel the pig-driver,” an Irish- 
man, “ whose success as a cheat,” we are told, “lay simply in 
this—that he never laughed! and none of our readers need be 
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told that the appearance of a grave cheat in Ireland is an 
originality which almost runs up into a miracle. This gravity 
induced every one to look upon him as a phenomenon. The 
assumed simplicity of his manners was astonishing, and the 
ignorance which he feigned so apparently natural, that it was 
scarcely possible for the most keen-sighted searcher into human 
motives to detect him. The only way of understanding the 
man was to deal with him; if after that you did not comprehend 
him thoroughly, the fault was not Phil’s, but your own. Although 
not mirthful himself, he was the cause of mirth in others, for, 
without ever smiling at his own gains, he contrived to make 
others laugh at their losses. His disposition, setting aside 
laughter, was-strictly anomalous.” 

Mr Carleton enlarges upon Phil Purcel’s acquirements, lets 
fly a philippic against the mode of governing Ireland, and tells 
a short story of a worthy, heen beichiod old gentleman, who 
having ordered clothes from an unseen tailor, upon finding that 
they did not fit, remarks, that no tailor could fit him without 
taking his measure ; we do not believe that Mr Carleton meant to 
compare the Emerald Isle to the crooked old gentleman, though 
he says that “ England, in legislating for us without taking our 
measure, makes the laws a bad fit;” the application of the story 
is not the best fit Mr Carleton makes in Phil Purcel. His de- 
scription of the old Connaught breed of pigs is a hundred to one 
better than that of the swinish multitude which the galloping, 
headless Head gives in his ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens.’ 


“¢ They were a tall, loose species, with legs of unusual length, 
with no flesh, short ears, as if they had been cropped for sedition! 
and with long faces of a highly intellectual cast. They were also 
of such activity that few greyhounds could clear a ditch, or cross 
a field, with more agility or speed. Their backs formed a rainbow 
arch, capable of being contracted or extended to an inconceivable 
degree, and their usual rate of travelling in droves was at mail- 
coach speed, or six Irish miles an hour! preceded by an outrider 
to clear the way, whilst their rear was brought up by another horse- 
man, going at a three-quarter gallop. In the middle of summer, 
when all nature reposed under the united influence of heat and dust, 
it was an interesting sight to witness a drove of them sweeping past, 
like a whirlwind, in acloud of their own raising: their sharp and. 
lengthy outlines dimly visible through the shining haze, like a flock 
of antelopes crossing the deserts of the east. 

“« But alas! for those happy days! This breed is now a curiosity, 
few specimens of it remaining, except in the mountainous parts of 
the country, whither these lovers of liberty, like the free natives of 
the back settlements of America, have retired to avoid the encroach- 
ments of civilization, and exhibit their Irish antipathy to the slavish 
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comforts of steam-boat navigation, and the relaxing luxuries of 
English feeding.” 

Mr Carleton then descants with the richest humour upon the 
patriotism of these national pigs; tells us, slyly enough, that the 
friendship between the Arabian and his horse is proverbial; but 
that, had our English neighbours known as much of Ireland as 
they did of Arabia, they would have found as signal instances 
of attachment subsisting between the Irishman and his pig as 
between the Arab and his steed. He tells us that at meals 
the pig was usually stationed at the scrahag or kish, where the 
only instances of bad temper he ever displayed broke out in 
petty and unbecoming squabbles with the younger branches of 
the family, the father of which always took his part, reproving 
his offspring as follows, if he behaved in a piggish manner to the 
pig :—** Barney, behave avick; lay down the potstick, and don’t 

batin the pig—the crathur!” In fact, the pig was never 
mentioned without the endearing epithet of “ the crathur” 
annexed. ‘ Barney, go and call home the pig, the crathur, to 
his dinner, before it gets cowld on him.” ‘* Barney! run and 
dhrive the pig, the crathur, out of Larry Neil’s phater-field; an’ 
Barney, whisper a bouchal bane ; don’t run too hard, Barney, for 
fraid you'd lose your breath: what ‘* the crathur does get a taste 
of the new phaties: small blame to him for that same!” Carle- 
ton continues to descant upon the intellectual capabilities of 
these Connaught Rangers in an inimitable manuer, and intro- 
duces us with greater formality to Phil Purcel, who vindicates the 
dignity an: choracter of his favourites, with whom he is so inti- 
mately associcted, in a conversation with his father’s landlord, 
where he states that ‘‘ nobody has a betther right to the run of 
the house, whedther up-stairs or down, than him that pays the 
rint.” After many adventures he proceded to England with bis 
drove of pigs; sold them to a Yorkshireman, declaring they had 
been fed on “ tip-top” feeding, which was literally true, as he 
afterwards admitted that the tops of nettles and potato stalks 
constituted the only nourishment they had got for weeks before. 
The Yorkshireman is fairly bit, but Phil had reserved unto him- 
self a sapient pig, upon whose fidelity and affection he could 
depend; and this pig managing to escape from all to whom he 
is sold, and return to his master, is as a mine of wealth to Phil 
Purcel, who does not seek to return to his native land till he has 
cheated at least two dozen out of their money, and out of their 
pig. The story is perfect in its delineation of the keen, low 
humour of a cunning Irishman, but it is defective as regards 
a picture of national character. Phil is a miserly exception to 
the national generosity of poor Paddy. Phil Purcel has no re- 
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deeming quality ; he would, as an Irishman said once of a person 
endowed with a similar disposition, “ skin a flea for its hide and 
tallow, and never bury its bones ”—the latter proving the basest 
ingratitude. The humour of the story is true and effective, but 
the character is uncommon. The most cheerful delineation of 
Irish humour is, where Paddy touches up the absurdities of his 
superiors, or turns into ridicule the habits and fashions of the 
town-bred “ buckeens,” whom he sees but seldom ; or, above all, 
when he has an opportunity of bothering a lawyer! Indeed 
‘‘ bothering,” or, as it is sometimes called, “ dumfoundering” a 
lawyer, is an Irishman’s delight—his almost inexpressible plea- 
sure; nothing in this world is at all like it; it is a thing to be 
remembered all the days of one’s life !—it never can be forgotten. 
In an article on Irish oaths Mr Carleton has given us an ad- 
mirable sketch of the manner in which this bothering proceeds ; 
but we regret that he has not illustrated it by an example: de- 
scription in such matters is pleasant enough, but it is still better 
to let Paddy speak for himself :— 


“‘ In point of interest, however, we must admit that his ability 
in a cross-examination ranks next to his skill in planning an 
’ alibi. There is, in the former, a versatility of talent that keeps 
him always ready,—a happiness of retort, generally disastrous to 
the wit of the most established cross-examiner,—an apparent sim- 
plicity, which is quite as impenetrable as the lawyer’s assurance,—a 
vis comica, which puts the Court in tears, and an originality of 
sorrow that convulses it with laughter. His resourses, when he is 
pressed, are inexhaustible; and the address with which he contrives 
to gn time that he may suit his reply to the object of his evidence, 
is beyond all praise. And yet his appearance when he mounts the 
table is anything but prepossessing : a sheepish look, and a loose- 
jointed frame of | body, wrapped in a frieze great-coat, do not pro- 
mise much. Nay, there is often a rueful blank expression in his 
visage, which might lead a stranger to anticipate nothin but blun- 
ders and dulness. This, however, is hypocrisy of the first water. 
Just observe the tact with which he places his caubeen upon the 
table, his kippeen across it, and the experienced air with which he 
ulls up the waistbands of his breeches, absolutely girding his loins 
or battle. "Tis true his blue eye has at present nothing remark- 
able in it, except a drop or two of the native; but that is not 
remarkable. 

‘« When the direct examination has been concluded, nothing can be 
finer than the simplicity with which he turns round to the lawyer 
who is to cross-examine him. Yet, as if conscious that firmness 
and caution are his main guards, he again pulls up his waistbands 
with a more vigorous hitch, looks slyly into the eyes of his opponent, 
and awaits the first blow. 
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‘¢ The question at length comes; and Paddy, after having raised 
the collar of his big coat on his shoulder, and twisted up the shoulder 
along with it, directly puts the query back to the lawyer, without 
altering a syllable of it, for the purpose of ascertaining more accu- 
rately whether that is the precise question that has been put to him; 
for Paddy is conscientious. Then is the science displayed on both 
sides. The one a veteran, trained in all the technicalities of legal 
puzzles, irony, blarney, sarcasm, impudence, stock jokes, quirks, 
rigmarollery, brow-beating, ridicule, and subtlety ; the other a poor 
peasant, relying only upon the justice of a good cause and the gifts 
of nature, without either experience or learning, and with nothing 
but his native modesty to meet the forensic effrontery of his an- 
tagonist. 

*«¢ Our readers will perceive that the odds are a thousand to one 
against Paddy; yet, when he replies to a hackneyed genius at cross- 
examination, how does it happen that he uniformly elicits those 
roars of laughter which rise in the Court, and convulse it from the 
the judge to the crier? In this laugh, which is usually at the 
expense of the cross-examiner, Paddy himself always joins, so that 
the counsel has the double satisfaction of being made not only the 
jest of the judge and his brother lawyers, but of the ragged witness 
whom he attempted to make ridiculous.” 

We have shown that Mr Carleton’s humour is frequently what 
Irish humour is, rich and oily; but at times he attempts to draw 
out—to elongate—to gild the gold; thus, asin the above extract, 
it is didactic, rather than epigrammatic ; it is as a sunbeam drawn 
out by artificial means, lacking heat. In a word, we do not con- 
sider Mr Carleton’s humour, as a whole, equal to his pathos. The 
first story in this series, ‘The Midnight Mass,’ is one of the 
most perfect both in design and execution; he has given a won- 
derfully true description of M‘Kenna’s family. Barney Dhal, the 
blind piper, and Darby More, the pilgrim “ wid five holy ordhers 
upon him,” is true to the life: the scenery is sketched with a 
strength and feeling that would do credit to the greatest of our mo- 
dern novelists. The celebration of the ‘ Midnight Mass’ is brought 
vividly before us in all its original mystery and wildness. ‘The 
attempted murder, the wailing agony of the young man’s betrothed, 
the uprightness of the murderer’s father, blended with his natural 
feelings of affection towards his son, are admirably portrayed. 
The pathos is wonderful, but it does not admit of extract so well 
as that which is so effectively introduced in the tale of ‘ Tubber . 
Derg, or the Red Well,’—a story of less dramatic incident, but 
rich in the quiet delineation of Irish peasant character in its 
best form. The principal character is Owen Macarthy, an honest, 
upright peasant, who is driven by the cruelty of a bad middleman 
to the extreme of poverty : he resolves to make a personal appeal 
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to his landlord ; goes a journey to Dublin for the purpose; does 
not succeed in his application: and returns to his cottage anxious 
to see those most dear to his heart, and particularly a fair-haired 
child, whose delicacy claimed more affection than that which even 
his overflowing heart bestowed upon his other children ; he knocks 
at his cottage door; the demand for entrance is not attended to :— 


«¢ ¢ Mother of glory! what’s this? But wait, let me rap again. 
Kathleen, Kathleen! are you widin, avourneen? Owen !—Alley ! 
—arn’t yees widin, childhre? Alley! sure I’m come back to yees 
all!’—and he rapped more loudly than before. A dark breeze 
swept through the bushes as he spoke, but no voice nor sound pro- 

ed from the house; all was still as death within. ‘ Alley!’ he 
called, once more, to his little favourite; ‘I’m come home wid 
something for you, asthore; I didn’t forget you, alanna; I brought 
it from Dublin all the way! Alley !’"—but the gloomy murmur of 
the blast was the only reply. 

“‘ Perhaps the most intense of all that he knew of misery was 
that which he then felt: but this state of suspense was soon ter- 
minated, by the appearance of a neighbour who was passing. 

“© «Why thin, Owen, but yer welcome home agin, my poor 
fellow ; and I’m sorry that I hav’n’t betther news for you, and so 
are all of us.’ 

‘* He whom he addressed had almost lost the power of speech. 

‘«¢¢ Frank,’ said he, and he wrung his hand. *‘ What—what? was 
death among them? For the sake of heaven spake !’ 

‘¢ The severe pressure which he received in return ran like a shock 
of paralysis to his heart. 

*« «Owen, you must be a man; every one pities yees; and may 
the Almighty pity and support yees! She is indeed, Owen, gone ; 
the weeny fair-haired child, your favourite Alley, is gone. Vester. 
day she was berrid; and dacently the nabours attinded the place, 
and sent in, as far as they had it, both mate and dhrink to Kathleen 
and the other ones. Now, Owen, you’ve heard it; trust in God, 
an’ be a man.” 

‘¢ A deep and convulsive throe shook him to the heart. ‘Gone! 
—the fair-haired one!—Alley !—Alley !—the pride of both our 
hearts !—the sweet, the quiet, and the sorrowful child, that seldom 
wid the rest, but kept wid mys—! Oh, my darlin’, my dar- 

in’!—gone from my eyes for ever! God of glory! won't you 
support me this night of sorrow and misery ! With a sudden yet 
ie ound sense of humility he dropped on his knees at the thresh- 
old, and, as the tears rolled down Ris convulsed cheeks, exclaimed, 


in a burst of sublime piety, not at all uncommon among our pea- 
santry, ‘I thank you, O my God !—I thank you, an’ I put myself 
an’ my weeny ones, my pastchee boght, into your hands. Keep me 
up and support me—och, I want it! You loved the weeny one, and 
you took her: she was the light of my eyes and the pulse of my 
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broken heart; but you took her, blessed Father of heaven; an’ we 
can’t be angry wid you for so doin’! Still, if you had spared her— 
if—if—oh, blessed Father! my HEART WAS IN THE VERY ONE YOU 
rook! But I thank you, O God! May she rest in pace, now and 
for ever! Amin!’ 


There is something deeply touching in this observation, ** My 
heart was in the very one you took !’—It is impossible not to feel 
it: and Mr Carleton’s books abound in such passages of pathos 
and beauty. ‘The after-part of the story loses nothing of its in- 
terest. Owen and his family go forth from their cabin, compelled 
by pony to seek a precarious subsistence by begging. ‘Their 
trials are pictured with an unexaggerated truthfulness that is 
painful from its silent course; but, like all other tides, it has its 
turn; and Owen’s honesty and honour at last meet their reward. 
After the lapse of many years he returns, a rich man, to his old 
neighbourhood, and finds that one of the “ nobles of nature,” a 
peasant of his own class, had erected a stone over the grave of 
the child he so dearly loved. He thus apostrophises the ‘“ re- 
mains” beneath it :— 


«¢ ¢ Alley !’ he exclaimed, in Irish; ‘ Alley, nhien machree! your 
father, that loved you more than he loved any other human crathur, 
brings a message to you from the mother of your heart, avourneen ! 
She bid me call to see the spot where you’re lyin’, my buried flower, 
and to tell you that we’re not now, thanks be to God, as we wor 
whin you lived wid us. We are well to do now, acushla oge 
machree, an’ not in hunger, an’ sickness, an’ misery, as we wor 
whin you suffered them all. You will love to hear this, pulse of 
our hearts, an’ to know that, through all we suffered—an’ bit- 
terly did we suffer since you departed—we never let you out of 
our memory. No, asthore villish, we thought of you, an’ cried 
afther our poor dead flower many an’ many’s the time. An’ she 
bid me tell you, darlin’ of my heart, that we feel nothin’ now so 
much as that you are not wid us to share our comfort an’ our hap- 

iness. Oh, what wouldn’t the mother give to have you back wid 
Sars but it can’t be. An’ what wouldn’t I give to have you before 
my eyes agin in health an’ life? But it can’t be. The lovin’ mother 
sent this message to you, Alley. Take it from her. She bid me 
tell you that we are well an’ happy ; our name is pure, and, like 
yourself, widout spot or stain. on’t you pray for us before God, 
an’ get Him an’ his blessed Mother to look on us wid favour an’ 
compassion? Farewell, Alley, asthore! May you sleep in peace, 
an’ rest on the breast of your great Father in heaven, until we all 
meet in happiness together. It’s your father that’s spaking to you, 
our lost flower; an’ the hand that often smoothed your goolden head 
is now upon your grave.’ ” 
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Art. VI.—1. The Bubbles of Canada. By the Author of 
‘ The Clockmaker,’ &c. 


2. A Narrative. By Sir F. Head. 


V E have placed the names of these two books together, 
simply on account of their both being Tory works on 
Canada. ‘They certainly present a singular contrast to each 
other; the first being without exception the dullest, the latter as 
incomparably the most laughable of all the works that have lately 
issued from the press on this subject. ‘Those who expect at least 
humour and originality from the Clockmaker, and sobriety if not 
dignity from the ex-Governor, will be equally disappointed. 
The ‘ Bubbles of Canada’ wants even the merit of coarse 
humour. It pretends to be a grave investigation of the causes 
of the disturbances of Lower Canada; and the author, feeling his 
own inadequacy to reason on such matters, has gollected a mere 
rechauffée of the arguments of by-gone pamphlets and speeches. 
Half the volume literally consists of such public documents as 
the 92 Resolutions, Lord Aberdeen’s Minute, and Lord 
Glenele’s Instructions to Lord Gosford, given at full length. 
There is but one thing in the work, besides the Colonial and 
official ultra-toryism of its opinions, that puts us in mind of Sam 
Slick; and that is the regular Yankee trick of the title; and 
the unscrupulousness with which the author and his publisher 
have taken advantage of the popularity of the previous works, to 
obtain a sale without even the trouble of writing original matter. 
The hand of the same author is evidently perceptible in some 
letters criticizing Lord Durham’s Report, which have lately 
appeared in the ‘ Times’ with the signature of a Colonist. We 
notice them merely as marking the author’s indefatigability 
in defence of abuses and officials in British North America. 
In point of style or theught they are worth no notice. Mr 
Halliburton apparently cannot or will not understand Lord 
Durham’s views. Indeed his paper merely shows that he is not 
very well acquainted with the colonies, which he pretends to 
have an intimate acquaintance with from his long residence in 
them. He laughs at the idea of a railroad between Halifax and 
Quebec, and even at the extravagance of the imagination that 
could conceive it, in utter ignorance apparently of the fact that 
a company has for the last three years been formed for the pur- 
—_ of constructing such a railroad,—has surveyed the country 
or the purpose,—and has only been prevented from commencing 
its work by the discussions about the North-Eastern Boundary. 
The ‘ Narrative’ by Sir Francis Head contains an account of his 
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proceedings from the moment when he was summoned from the 
more congenial duties of an Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner 
to assume the governorship of Upper Canada, until the period 
of his resigning the latter office. It consists chiefly of extracts 
from some of his despatches to the Colonial Office, and from 
others which were addressed to him by Lord Glenelg, introduced 
and connected by a historical commentary. The despatches and 
the commentary are often contradictory, and their perusal leads 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the writer either intended to 
mislead the Colonial Office in the accounts which he transmitted 
to them of his position and policy, or that he now wishes to mis- 
lead the public. Without any great uncharitableness we ma 
indeed assume that both of these conclusions are well hesiied 
since his past and present statements are not merely at variance 
with each other, but are contradicted by published documents, 
Some proceeding from Sir Francis himself, and others tacitly 
authenticated hy him. 

The ostensible object of the publication is to disprove certain 
charges contained or implied in Lord Durham’s report on the 
affairs of British North America; ‘but, in reality, it is devoted to 
the various differences between Sir Francis and the Colonial 
Office. The reference by Lord Durham to the affairs of Upper 
Canada, is made the pretence for clearing off old scores with 
Lord Glenelg and Mr Stephen. But a small portion of the 
work is devoted to its avowed purpose—nearly the whole bei 
vecupied with accounts of other matters, which are in gene 
detailed in precise proportion as they are unimportant. But Sir 
Francis, no doubt, flatters himself that he has proved himself to 
be the most injured of all governors, and at the same time a 
miracle of boldness and success for having persevered and suc- 
ceeded under the discouragements thrown in his way by the 
Colonial Office. That he was both bold and successful during 
the first part of his administration is undoubted; but there is 
nothing marvellous in either. His boldness resulted from his 
entire ignorance of the true nature of the difficulties he had to 
encounter, and his success was occasioned by the unscrupulous 
use of any weapon, legitimate or the reverse, which his position 
as governor placed at his disposal. It is true, that in his con- 
flicts with the reformers he was unsupported by the English 
Colonial Minister, and did not obtain a tardy ccititedion of his 


measures until long after their success had been assured. But 
however this may appear to the gallant baronet, we can scarcely 
blame Lord Glenelg ; and we must do his lordship the justice to 
state our conviction, that many proceedings of the new governor 
could never have been sanctioned if their true character had 
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been made known tohim. The grave charge against the Colonial 
Office, disclosed in this ‘ Narrative,’ is widely different from that 
made by Sir Francis, and is one from which they cannot easily 
free themselves. It is, that in a season of almost unexampled 
difficulty in our colonial relations they selected, as the governor 
of an important British colony, a man who was grossly ignorant 
of any thing relating to it, and continued him in office long after 
they must have known his utter and incurable incapacity for a 
post demanding in any degree either temper or judgment. We 
admit, that in all the despatches from Lord Glenelg, published 
in this volume, his lordship appears the advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples and conciliatory measures ; but this is no atonement either 
to the people of Canada or to the people of England for the 
evils produced by his hasty and injudicious appointment of such 
a governor. It is rather an aggravation of the evil, because it 
prevented those advantages which are generally produced by a 
consistent and intelligible policy vigorously carried out. Still, 
whatever charges may be established against the chief and under 
secretaries for the colonies by this ‘ Narrative,’ it frees them from 
the charge of having sanctioned or abetted the reckless and un- 
constitutional proceedings of their representative in Upper 
Canada. 

When Sir Francis Head was nominated as Governor of Upper 
Canada, he was, as he himself informs the reader, grossly igno- 
rant of anything that in any way related to the government 
of the colonies. In this state of ignorance, partially relieved by 
the study of a certain blue book containing a report of a Com- 
mittee of Grievances, and of the instructions addressed to him- 
self from the Colonial Office, he reached Toronto. To judge 
from his own account, it would seem that he really believed that 
the violent and embittered animosities of a country such as 
Upper Canada, with all its various and conflicting interests, 
might be as readily allayed as the differences of a few parishes, 
with regard to the new manner of parochial assessment for the 
relief of the poor. With his book of grievances in one hand, 
and his instructions in the other, he fancied that he was to be 
another Cesar, and that his first despatch would have to an- 
nounce that he had, in his own language, “ veni-ed, vidi-ed, and 
vici-ed” all difficulties. In extenuation of this opinion, Sir 
Francis plead+ that it was formed in ignorance of the exact cir- 
cumstances of the case; but it indicates something more than 
this. Not merely might the failure of more than one governor, 
to compose the differences which existed in the province, have 
moderated these sanguine expectations, but a very slight ac- 
quaintance with public affairs would have taught any one that 
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when subjects of complaint had been accumulating during a long 
course of years, it must be impossible, by any proceedings how- 
ever wise and just, to put an end at once to the angry feelings 
which had been engendered, und to restore unanimity and tran- 
quillity. 

Sir Bianca was bound to concede to his predecessors the merit 
of good intentions; and if he found that others had failed in a 
case which to him appeared so simple to any person who meant 
honestly, he might have imagined that there was something 
more than met the eye in the circumstances of the country he 
was abou! to govern. The very simplicity of the grievances to 
be redressed, and the ease with which, as it seemed to him, 
py i remedies might be applied, should have taught him 
to look below the surface, and have prepared him for unforeseen 
and unexpected obstacles, which it would require no orda .r 
caution and patience to surmount. Not a single idea of the sort, 
however, appears to have troubled him; and he went on his way 
with views of government as limited, and almost as accurate, as 
those of the renowned governor of the island of Barataria, but 
without any of the straightforward good sense and honesty of 
purpose that after all redeemed the ignorance of that celebrated 
functionary. 

The simplicity of mind, as it appears to governors (ignorance 
it is called by the ill-natured people over whom they have to 
rule), which characterized Sir Francis when he arrived at the 
seat of government, lasted but a few days. Within a week, as 
he informs his readers,—but thirteen days, as appears from the 
date of the despatch,—after he had been inducted into the go- 
vernment-house, he felt himself quite qualified to pronounce, 
ex cathedra, upon the state of the province, and to inform Lord 
what Glenelg what were the feelings of the whole community, and 
the secret objects of the reforming party. It was thus he “‘vidi-ed;” 
it was thus he rivalled the clever Frenchman, who asked a late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give him one little quarter of an 
hour to explain the English system of finance. In the present 
publication this despatch is preceded by an amusing and graphic 
account of his interviews with the headin reformers, and of the 
repellent powers of the blue book of grievances, which he wished 
to select as the text of all his conversation with them. The 
description has the single fault of being totally unfounded. We 
make this assertion upon the authority of the worthy ex-Governor 
himself, since from a despatch to Lord Glenelg, led the 22nd 
of March, two months after his arrival, it appears that it was not 
until the 19th.of that month that Mr Bidwell made those repre- 
sentations of the existence of grievances not referred to in the 
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instructions, which in his ‘ Narrative’ he states to have been 
inade before the 5th of February. In the same despatch, too, he 
speaks in high terms of this gentleman, whom he now describes 
as always attempting to lead him away from the grievances 
which his instructions authorised him to redress, to some other 
will-o’-the-wisp complaint ; and states that all his communications 
lave been satisfactory. We are aware, indeed, that it is possible, 
and even probable, that the statement now made is partially true, 
and that Mr Bidwell did, so soon as the instructions were made 
public, inform the Governor of the existence of grievances, to 
which they did not refer. This, however, convicts Sir Francis 
either of the most inexcusable carelessness, or of a deliberate 
design to mislead the government. The latter appears to be 
the more probable surmise, confirmed as it is by many of his 
subsequent proceedings. 

The first scene of that ‘“ eventful moral struggle” into which 
Sir Francis plunged, was his dispute with the members of the 
Executive Council, as to the extent of the powers and duties of 
that body. Out of this arose his first open rupture with the 

opular branch of the legislature, which terminated in the ra 
age of the supplies, and the dissolution of the Assembly. The 
question, thus raised, is one which will not again subside. With 
common prudence and sincerity of purpose on the part of the 
Governor, it might have been indefinitely postponed ; but having 
been dragged before the public, there can be no permanent set- 
tlement of the affairs of the province; until the point is decided 
in accordance with the demands of the people of the colony, and 
with the principles of the English coiistitution, as has been 
véty clearly shown in Lord Durham’s Report. 
hree accounts, at least, have been given of this transaction, 
by Sit Francis Head. In that which he forwarded to the Co- 
lonial Office at the time, he states that the leading Tories unre- 
setyedly approved of the selection of Mr Robert Baldwin to be 
& member of the Executive Council; and that accordingly he, 
Sir Francis, — to him to accept of that post, with the 
addition of Mr Dunn; who had been already recommended by 
his predecessor, and Dr Rolph, who had been recommended by 
Lord Goderich as Solicitor-General of the province. In the 
‘Narrative,’ he says that the Tories did not “ unreservedly 
approve” of the appointment of this gentleman, but recom- 
mended him only as a middle man; and that Mr Baldwin ad- 
vised the selection of Mr Durnin and Dr Rolph. These, it is 
true; ate but small matters, but they ate of importance, as illus- 
bs ed the imaccuracy or bad faith of the writer. But the 
* Despatch’ and ‘ Narrative,’ although they refer to one ob- 
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jection raised by Mr Baldwin to the acceptance of office—the 
cotitinuaice of the old members of the Council—are silent as to 
another and more important matter—his demand that the Exe- 
cutive Council should be responsible to the people. The reason 
of this silence will appear hereafter; but in a published reply of 
Sir Francis to an address from the Assembly, we find another 
account of the transaction, from which it appears that Mr Bald- 
win did at once require this responsibility. After these proofs 
of the loose and garbled character of his statements, the gallant 
Baronet can have no reason to complain if we refuse, for the 
future, to accept any statement as true upon his unsupported 
authority. 

The object of Sir Francis, in almost everything that he has 
written upon the subject, has been to represent himself as taken 
by surprise, when the demand of a responsible council was for- 
mally submitted to him. 

By a studied silence as to any previous communication on the 
Subject, no less than by repeated insinuations that it was a new 
doctrine and an unexpected demand, he contrives, without any- 
where making a direct assertion of the fact, to lead the reader to 
the conclusion that the official address from his Council, stating 
their opinion of the position which they ought to occupy in 
relation to the Governor and the public, was the first direct inti- 
mation which had reached him of the “existence of such an 
opinion. We have already referred to his own statement that 
such was not the fact. But, independently of the demand made 
by Mr Baldwin, the very same doctrine is contained in the 
blue book of grievances, and the discussion of the question of 
a responsible government, and the means by which it might be 
secured, occupies twenty-two out of the forty-eight pages of the 
Report. So far, in fact, from this being a secret doctrine, it was 
one of the most prominent of the objects of the reforming party, 
and was especially desired by the more considerate reformers, as 
the only means of escaping an entirely elective system. In 
order to show the views of the reformers of Upper Canada upon 
this subject, and to prove with how little truth Sir Francis Head 
can represent himself as having been taken by surprise by the 
demand, we introduce a quotation, from a published letter of 
Mr Baldwin’s, giving an account of his interview with the Go- 
vernor when the office of Executive Councillor was first offered 
to his acceptance. It should be observed, that Sir Francis 
has never denied the truth of the representations of this letter; 
and that he has given to the whole a tacit sanction by subse- 
quently admitting the general facts asserted in it, without éx- 
cepting to any of the details. Mr Baldwin says 
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“‘ I informed his Excellency of my extreme reluctance to agai 
embark in public life, and proceeded to state that, notwithstanding 
such reluctance, and reserving to myself the option of declining to . 
accept the seat which his Excellency had tendered me on private 

unds only, I yet felt that, as his Excellency had done me the 
onour of sending for me, I could not be performing my duty to the 
sovereign and the country if I did not, with his Excellency’s per- 
mission, explain fully to his Excellency my views of the constitution 
of the province, and the change necessary in the practical administra- 
tion of it; particularly as I considered the delay in adopting this 
change as the great and all-absorbing grievance, before which all 
others, in my mind, sank into insignificance; and the remedy of 
which would most effectually lead, and that in a constitutional way, 
to the redress of any other real grievance, and the finally putting 
an end to all clamour about imaginary ones; and that these desirable 
objects would thus be accomplished without in the least age | 
upon those just and necessary prerogatives of the Crown, which 
considered, when administered by the Lieutenant-Governor through 
the medium of a provincial ministry responsible to the provincial 
arliament, to be an essential part of the constitution of the province. 
at these opinions were not hastily formed; and that they were 
opinions which the experience of every year had more and more 
strengthened and confirmed ; that I felt convinced that the prompt 
adoption of those views was the only means of consolidating the 
connection with the mother-country; that they were nothing more 
than the principles of the British constitution, applied to that of this 
province, and which I conceived to belong as much to the one as to 
the other; that the call for an elective Legislative Council, which 
had been formally made from the Lower, and which had been taken 
up, and appeared likely to be responded to in this province, was 
as distasteful to me as it could be to any one, as all that appeared 
necessary or desirable. was the constitution, as it stood, fully and 
fairly acted upon; and that I was convinced that had such a course 
been adopted some years ago, we should not now have had the 
— discussing the expediency of an alteration in the constitution 
y the introduction of a provision for an elective Legislative Council. 
That I feared it might now be too late; but as I am not sufficiently 
aware of the exact state of the case to speak decidedly, I sincerely 
hoped that by the prompt adoption of a responsible provincial admi- 
nistration, under the King’s representative, the question might even 
yet be set at rest ; and in reply to an objection of his Excellency, that 
the adoption of such a course would be placing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in a position similar to that of the King, which was in- 
consistent with the fact of his responsibility, I explained that, as 
far as regarded the internal affairs of the province, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was, in point of fact, as far as this province and its parlia- 
ment were concerned, as completely irresponsible as the King him- 
self; as there certainly neither existed, nor in my opinion ought to 
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exist, any legal or constitutional means of calling him to account in 
this country for any act of his government; that his responsibility 
was to the King and Parliament of the empire; and was perfectly 
proper and necessary for the preservation of the paramount authority 
of the mother-country, and the protection of her interests in matters 
perfectly and constitutionally belonging to the exercise of that 
authority ; but that, what the constitution required was, that there 
should be persons within this country itself, who could be made 
responsible to the provincial parliament here for the administration 
of the internal affairs of the province.” 


It is certainly rather surprising that the ‘ Narrative’ should 
not contain the most remote allusion to any part of this conver- 
sation, although another preliminary condition, at first made b 
Mr Baldwin—the dismissal of the old members of the Council— 
is brought prominently forward. The only conclusion to be 
drawn from the omission in the despatch is, that Sir Francis 
had made up his mind as to the course he would pursue, and 
that he did not choose to run the risk of being thwarted by any 
instructions from the Colonial Office. ‘That nothing relating to 
it should have found a place in, the ‘ Narrative,’ is probabl 
attributable to the fact, that if the whole case were fairly stated, 
the worthy ex-Governor would stand convicted, upon his own 
showing, of a not very creditable disingenuousness in all his 
subsequent speeches and writings in reference to this topic. 

The negotiations between the governor and Mr Baldwin ter- 
minated in the acceptance of office by that gentleman, without 
insisting upon either of the preliminary conditions, Mr Dunn 
and Dr Rolph being joined with him. Within rather less than a 
fortnight after the new members had been sworn in, the whole 
council concurred in a memorial to the Governor, stating, that, 
according to their views of the constitution, the Executive Council 
— to advise the Governor upon all matters of government, 
and to be responsible to the people for the advice which they 

ve. ‘To this memorial Sir Francis replied, and in consequence 
of his reply all the members of the Council resigned. 

Upon this point Sir Francis complains of a misrepresentation 
in the Report of Lord Durham, because he says that the Executive 
Council never remonstrated with him upon any subject before 
presenting the memorial referred to above. It is not easy to de- 
termine the exact meaning which Sir Francis attaches to the 
term “remonstrate,” but it is certain that the opinions expressed 
in the memorial had been repeatedly urged upon him by dif- 
ferent members of the Council, though we cannot say whether 
or not they assumed the shape of a remonstrance. We will, 
however, give the ex-Governor the credit of having corrected 
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the High Commissioners in this respect, and assume that the 
eouncillors were satisfied with humbly submitting their opinions, 
without venturing to remonstrate. 

The question between the Executive Council and the Governor, 
is one into which we do not design to enter at present. Whether 
they were right or wrong in the interpretation which they put 
upon the constitutional act, and whether it would have been 

visable or inexpedient to admit their claims to a share in the 
administration, are points unconnected with our present purpose. 
It is with Sir Francis Head alone that we have now to do. To 
show what his conduct actually was, and what were the results 
te which it led, leaving to another opportunity the more general 

uestions involved in the consideration of that policy. We 
erefore are compelled to pass over the extraordinary documents 
ut forth from time to time by Sir Francis during he course of 
is struggle with the House of Assembly, except so far as they 
illustrate some of the topics to which we have yet to refer. 

Upon the resignation of the executive council after several 
addresses from the House of Assembly, and the report of a com- 
mittee of that house, to whom was referred the answers of the 
governor, the assembly came to the resolution of stopping the 
supplies. Upon this the governor seized the opportunity of 
digsolving the assembly, and appealing to the people; and the 


result of the new elections was to give to the Tories a decided 
majority. 
pon this re again Sir Francis complains of misrepre- 


sentation in the Report of Lord Durham, in two important par- 
ticulars. First, that the elections were in many cases carried 
by the unscrupulous exercise of the influence of the government ; 
and secondly, that the result of the elections was attributable 
less to the question of the responsibility of the executive council, 
than to the dissatisfaction produced by the proceedings of the 
former assembly, which had neglected the interests of the pro- 
vince to prosecute its undignified squabbles with the governor. 
It is no doubt a very difficult matter to prove the exercise of 
any government influence, and at this dicenies of time and 
place, we must be content, with one exception, to leave the 
matter as it stands, so far as any direct interference is concerned. 
But we must, certainly, in spite of the denial of an election 
committee of the House of j wart An which those acquainted 
with the proceedings of election committees at home will be at 
no loss to understand, repeat the statement that patents for land 
were sent down to the polling places for the use of the voters 
in violation of all previous usage. In the one case examined 
into by the house, the witness, an agent to the commissioner of 
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crown lands, states, that he took out 130 deeds, * that he men- 
tioned to the lieutenant-governor that the persons whe wanted 
their deeds were entitled to them, and that he thought they 
would vote for constitutional candidates.” In the report of the 
committee, it appears that besides the 130 deeds which he took 
out, others were placed in his hands, making the whole number 
303, and that of these less than half were called for. It is true 
that the witness states “ that Sir I’. B. Head strictly commanded 
him not, in any manner, to interfere as government ageut, nor 
to use any influence that his situation gave him at the election ;” 
but it is not very easy in such a case, for an individual known to 
be connected with government, to divest himself of this influ- 
ence, or to appear at the poll asa distributor of deeds without 
interfering in the election. And the uncontradicted fact that at 
this election, for the first time, patents for land were sent down 
for distribution among the voters, and that an agent of govern- 
ment was employed to distribute them, amply bears out the 
statement in the Report of Lord Durham, which so grievously 
wounds Sir Francis’s susceptibility. 

But this evidence, to which we are referred by Sir Francig 
himself, suggests further considetations. Mr Ritchie was told 
not to interfere, as government agent, with the election, and not 
to use the influence given him by his situation. Why should 


this caution have been given? And how did it happen that upon 
this subject any communication should have taken place between 
the governor and a subordinate agent? ‘There surely could 
have been no necessity for an interview between them, if the 
agent were doing nothing beyond what fell within the ordinary 
line of his duty; and no caution against using | gener 


influence could be required, unless something had been said 
which led to the belief that Mr Ritchie was to interfere in 
some capacity. It appears too, that though in the employ of 
gereemment Mr Ritchte might use as much influence, and inter- 
ere to any extent he pleased in his private capacity; and it 
appoers further, that this gentleman was an Orangeman, and 
therefore we may fairly presume an active political partisan. 
We have a right to ask Sir Francis with what notion he per- 
mitted these deeds to be entrusted to such a person, and how he 
reconciles his conduct upon this occasion, with his present plea 
of non-interference? We may also ask if the ex-governor is 
aware of the statement made by three of the members of the 
committee, in their place in the house, that the exculpatory 
report was adopted without their knowledge or consent, and of 
the fact, that of the other five members by whom the report 
was prepared and agreed to, one attended only two meetings 
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out of fourteen, another four, and another five; while the other 
two attended, one fourteen, and the other twelve? It must be 
confessed that our election committees manage their affairs with 
somewhat more regard to decency, since they all attend to hear 
the whole of the evidence brought before them. We cannot, 
therefore, accept of the report of this committee, although 
adopted by the assembly, as a sufficient acquittal of Sir Francis ; 
and the evidence upon which it was founded confirms, instead 
of weakening, the implied charge made against him in the 
report of Lord Durham. 

But although, with this exception, we do not attempt to prove 
that the government interfered in the election, we do most dis- 
tinctly charge Sir Francis Head with having made himself a 
party in the electioneering contest. The proof of this allega- 
tion we will shortly adduce. We must previously notice the 
paltry and disingenuous defence attempted to be made to it. All 
the inflammatory speeches of the governor, forsooth, were made 
before the elections commenced, and when the elections were 
actually in progress, no answers were given to addresses. ‘This 
is the whole reply to so grave an accusation. But can even Sir 
Francis Head be so ignorant as to imagine that this is really an 
answer? Surely he must have some glimmering perception that 
this is not a question of time, and that, if promises or threats 
are addressed to the electoral body with regard to their exercise 
of the electoral franchise, it is a matter of no importance whether 
this is done before or at the time of the election. Illogical as he 
has proved himself, we cannot suppose him to be so utterly 
destitute of the reasoning faculty, as a sincerity in this defence 
would imply ; and we must, therefore, believe that he knows 
the charge to be well founded, and has recourse to this shuffling 
evasion in pure despair. 

But the ‘ Narrative’ contains abundant proofs of the fact that he 
did make himself a party in the elections. Tor instance, he 
assures Lord Glenelg (p. 114) that “in the elections he has 
acted cautiously and conscientiously.” How he could act in the 
elections without interfering in them, we must leave to him to 
explain. And when he says (p. 123) that the question asked by 
the people at the hustings was, “ Do you vote for the House of 
Assembly or Sir Francis Head?” it is obvious that he had sue- 
ceeded in making them think that he wasa party. But we need 
not to multiply instances. Throughout the whole of the ‘ Nar- 
rative’ he speaks of the election as a contest between himself and 
the republicans, and as being regarded by the province in that light. 
i can be more plain than that up to the moment when it 
was e a subject of remark in the Report of Lord Durham, he 
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regarded his part in the election, and the degree in which his 
ersonal exertions had contributed to produce the success of the 
ory party as highly creditable to him, and that his present dis- 
claimer is a mere afterthought, occasioned by his discovering that 
by impartial observers his conduct was viewed in a very different 
light from that in which it appeared to himself. 

The statement which is made with respect to the conduct of 
Sir Francis in the Report of Lord Durham, and of which Sir 
Francis complains, is, that ‘ the contest which appeared to be 
thus commenced, on the question of the responsibility of the 
executive council, was really decided upon very different grounds,” 
that Sir Francis “ succeeded, in fact, in putting the issue in such 
a light before the province, that a great portion of the people 
really imagined that they were called upon to decide the ques- 
tion of separation by their votes.” Sir Francis, in answer to 
this, quotes his own replies to various addresses, to show that 
the question placed by him before the people was strictly that of 
a responsible execution. In answer to their replies we shall only 
quote Sir Francis himself in page 123. “ Nothing,” he says, 
* could be more clearly put to the decision of the inhabitants of 
any country than the following question, which the people of 
Upper Canada actually asked of each other on the hustings, ‘ Do 
you vote for the House of Assembly or Sir Francis Head?’ which 
amounted in plain terms to this, ‘ Ave you for a republican govern- 
ment or are you not?” 

Sir Francis also complains of the Report for speaking of the 
‘unusual manner in which the Crown by its representative ap- 
arate to make itself a party in an electioneering contest,” and 

e quotes from his reply to seven different addresses, to show 


that he did not make himself a party in the electioneering con- 
test. Again, we must quote another portion of the present work 
in contradiction of Sir Francis. If he were no ay to the 


electioneering contest, what is the meaning of the 


ollowing 
passage in p. 422 ?— 


‘“« The excitement consequent upon a general election afforded me 
opportunities of addressing the backwoodsmen of the remotest 
regions of the province in plain language, which, though deservedly 
open to diplomatic criticism, nevertheless circulated in all directions. 
My writings, faulty as they were, imparting to these honest free- 
holders truths of which they had been kept ignorant, not only dis- 
pelled the delusions which had been practised upon them, but made 
them one after another turn with indignation upon their betrayers.” 


We have however even more direct proof than that which is fur- 
nished in the ‘ Narrative,’ supplied by Sir Francis himself, that he 
did, as the representative of the crown, make himself a party in the 
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electioneering contests. ‘This evidence is contained in replies to 
various addresses presented to him by the inhabitants of different 
districts, after the stoppage of the supplies by the assembly and 
- before the commencement of the elections. It is singular that 
not one of these documents should have been introduced into the 
‘ Narrative.’ Their omission cannot have been occasioned by for- 
getfulness, nor can it be alleged that they have no bearing upon 
the question at issue. And yet, while extracts are given from 
seven replies, all with one exception reiterating the same mis- 
representation of the objects of the reformers in requiring a 
responsible executive, not a single passage is quoted from other 
replies of a different character, and the extracts which are given 
are imperfect and garbled. We quote only from one of these 
documents, the most singular, probably, that has ever proceeded 
from any representative of the British government in any part 
of the ar 9 and one which exhibits most forcibly the nature 


> 


of that interference with the elections with which Sir Francis is 
charged. It is in answer to an address from the electors of the 
Newcastle district. 

‘* As your district has the important duty to perform of electing 
representatives for a new parliament, I think it may practically assist 
if I clearly lay before you what is the conduct I intend inflexibly to 


pursue, in order that by the choice of your new members you may 
resolve either to support me or oppose me, as you think proper. 

‘“* I consider that my character and your interests are embarked 
in one and the same boat. If by my administration I increase your 
wealth I shall claim for myself credit which it will be totally out of 

your power to withhold from me; if I diminish your wealth I feel 
it would be hopeless for any one to shield me from blame. 

‘* As we have, therefore, one common object in view, the plain 
question for each of us to consider is, which of us has the greatest 
power to do good to Upper Canada, or, in other words, can you do 
as much good for yourselves as I can do for you? 

_* It is my opinion that you cannot. It is my opinion, that if 
you choose to dispute with me and live on bad terms with the mother 
country, you will, to use a homely phrase, only quarrel with your 
own ‘ bread and butter.’ If you like to try the experiment by elect- 
ing members who will stop the supplies, do so, for I can have no 
objection whatever; on the other hand, if you choose fearlessly to 
embark your interests with my character, depend upon it I will take 
paternal care of them both. 

‘“‘ If I am allowed, I will, by reason and mild conduct, begin first 
of all by tranquillizing the country, and as soon as that object shall 
be gained, I will use all my interest with his Majesty’s Government 
to make such alteration in the land-granting department as shall 
attract into Upper Canada the abundant wealth and population of 
the mother country. Men, women, and money are what you want, 
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and if you will send to parliament members of moderate polities, 
who will cordially, and devoid of self-interest, assist me, depend 
upon it you will gain more than you can by hopelessly trying to 
insult me.” 


We make no comment upon the Singular style of this docu- 
ment, in which, among other promises, Sir Francis under takes 
to take a paternal care of his own character; but we confess our- 
selves unable to understand how any one holding the office of 
governor in a colony could more directly interfere in elections, 
than by making the discharge of an important public duty con- 
ditional upon the politics of the members returned by a particu- 
lar district. Let our readers imagine Sir Robert Peel, when he 
dissolved the adverse reform parliament, making any such address 
to the inhabitants of « town or county, and then faney the feel- 
ing that it would have excited throughout the empire. For it is 
not as though Sir Francis should have said, if you return mem- 
bers of opposition politics they will be unable or unwilling to effeet 
ge important changes which a legislature acting with me would 
be able to accomplish ; and this would, under the circumstances, 
have been highly indecorous, not ‘to say unconstitutional. But 
he plainly declares that he, as governor, will not exercise his fune- 
tions in order to advance the social interests of the country, if 
the majority of the house differ from him upon certain political 
opinions. ‘The parallel case would be, if here a minister of the 
crown should state his determination to hold office in spite of his 
being in the minority, and should say, that if in a minority he 
would advise the crown to refrain from any exercise of those pre- 
rogatives with which for the common benefit it is invested. We 
wonder how long a period would elapse in such a case before we 
witnessed a revolution! After this, we imagine that neither Sir 
Francis, nor those who have admired his ‘ Narrative,’ because it 
is not revolutionary, will venture to assert his non-interference 
at elections. 

Sir Francis not merely complains of the injustice done to him- 
self by the statement, that he made himself a party to the elec- 
tions: he is equally indignant at the assertion, that the result 
of these elections was in a great degree influenced by any dif- 
ferent causes from those which at first occasioned the dispute 
between himself and the Assembly. His argument upon this 
point is so unique, that we must quote it at length. He says:— 

** Lord Durham, in informing Her Majesty what the feelings of 
the people of Upper Canada were, previous to these ele ctions in 
1836, states— 

» hee all, not only they, but a great many others, had marked 
with envy the stupendous public works, which were at that moment 
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producing their effect in the almost marvellous growth of the wealth 
and population of the neighbouring State of New York. 

‘‘Far from entertaining these feelings of envy, the people of 
Upper Canada rejected at the elections seven out of the thirteen 
American members who had previously sat in the House of Assem- 
bly ; and the whole result of the contest, (what contest ?) as well as 
the repeated defeats which the American sympathisers have suffered 
during the last two winters, have proved how cordially I was sup- 
ported in the assertion I openly made, ‘that the people of Upper 
Canada detest democracy.’” 

Anything more absurd than this it is difficult to conceive. Lord 
Durham has stated, that one ground of the unpopularity of the 
Assembly which Sir Francis dissolved was, that they neglected 
the interests of the country to attend to what appeared to be 
merely personal matters; and that this unpopularity was aggra- 
vated by the contrast presented in the condition of the neigh- 
bouring state of New York. To this what does Sir Francis 
offer in reply ? That some of the members of that Assembly who 
chanced to be Americans by birth, were rejected by the consti- 
tuencies they had formerly represented, and whose interests they 
were accused of neglecting ; and that hostile American invaders 
have been repulsed from the soil of Upper Canada! Even if 
every American candidate had been rejected, this would go but 
a little way to prove that the people of Upper Canada were not 
envious of a prosperity which they had been debarred from 
sharing, and which their new Governor, by his magnificent pro- 
mises of men, women and money, had led them to believe they 
might enjoy. After all, Lord Durham’s language, when trans- 
lated into Fission, means no more than that the Upper Cana- 
dians did not like to be deprived of their portion of the re- 
dundant wealth and population of the mother country, and were 
tired of quarrelling with their “ bread and butter.” Upon this 
point also we have Sir Francis Head to oppose to himself, and 
can answer his indignant disclaimer in London by a reference 
to his electioneering puffs at Toronto. We give one only asa 
specimen. It confirms, in the most complete manner, Lord Dur- 
ham’s statement; and Sir [’rancis must have been strangel 
forgetful or unwisely bold when he ventured, in the face of | 
a declaration, to impugn the accuracy of the report:—* In the 
flourishing continent of North America,” says the figurative 
Governor, “ tie province of Upper Canada now stands like a 
healthy young tree that has been girdled, its drooping branches 
saddeifully betraying that its natural nourishment has been de- 
liberately cut off.” “We have in this sentence a happy jumble of 
the back-woodsman and the water-rate collector—Col. Crockett 
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and Mr Lillyvick. But without stopping to admire the con- 
gruity of the figures, we ask Sir Francis what meaning there 
could be in this address, unless we assume the existence of such 
a feeling of envy as is described by Lord Durham? It is clear 
at least, that at the time when the paragraph we have quoted 
was written, Sir Francis believed that something like env 
existed, or he would never thus have appealed to it; and his 
present assertions are inexplicable, unless upon the assumption 
that he believed that there did not exist in England any copies 
of these documents, and trusted that the matter would be for- 
gotten before they could arrive from Upper Canada. 

It is needless to adduce any more proofs that Sir Francis is 
guilty, in a far higher degree than is assumed in the noes 
which he endeavours to impugn upon all the subjects, there laid 
to his charge. If he had preserved a cautious silence he would 
undoubtedly have appeared in the light of a person who, in his 
desire to obtain what he fancied was a right end, availed him- 
self of very questionable means. As it is, in his attempts to 
justify himself, he provokes the proof that he prostituted his 
functions as Governor to the most unworthy purposes—that he 
was systematically disingenuous, we: might almost say false, in 
his communications with the people, and that in defending him- 
self he has aggravated in a high degree his original offences, by 
assertions which it is impossible to reconcile with any degree, 
however low, of intelligence or integrity. 

That the policy thus deliberately adopted was, for the mo- 
ment, successful is undeniable. It gave to the Tories a majority 
in the new Assembly ; and it postponed for a time the discussion 
of the question of a responsible executive. Here, however, the re- 
sults, which Sir Francis had beenaiming at accomplishing, stopped. 
He was less independent with the new house than with its pre- 
decessor, because, when opposed by the former, he had a party to 
fall back upon, while in any contest with the latter he could look 
for aid to no portion of the people. And however violent the 
former onaiie might have been in their denunciations of the 
interference of the Colonial Office at home in their internal 
affairs, nothing was ever uttered upon this subject more deter- 
mined and deliberate than the sentiments expressed by the 
present assembly and the legislative council, not in the heat of 
debate and under a momentary excitement, but in documents, 
sanctioned by the whole body, and published for circulation in 
the province. However extreme may have been the opinions 
entertained by Mr Mackenzie and his followers, they certainly 
never dined, any greater degree of practical independence of 


British rule than is claimed by the present loyal legislature. 
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And we will venture to assert, though the assertion is undoubt- 
edly a bold one, that nowhere in her dominions has Great 
Britain any subjects whose attachment to her can be less relied 
upon than the loyal party in Upper Canada. But we have not 
yet done with Sir Francis Head and his ‘ Narrative.’ 

Passing over a few absurd suggestions for the pacification of 
the province of Lower Canada, which are introduced for no 
apparent reason, but to prove that Sir Francis was ready for 
anv opportunity of display, we come to the correspondence 
which eventually led to his resignation. This correspondence is 
introduced by the following paragraph :— 


‘«‘ The following despatches will speak for themselves. No pre- 
liminary observations are necessary, as the dates will sufficiently 
explain, that in consequence of the rebellion which had already 
broken out in Lower Canada, a corresponding insurrection was 
naturally to be expected in the upper province, and consequently 
that it was more than ever politic to give encouragement to the 
loyal, and discouragement to the party who was on the very eve of 
a rebellion.” 

** If I had been governing by force of arms, they would have 
been sufficient, but, having yielded to the lower province her 
Majesty’s troops, I had nothing left to support me but that plain 
moral rule, which bids all nations, as well as individuals, keep up a 
just distinction between their enemies and their friends.” 


It needed all our experience of the writer to prevent us from 
feeling surprise when we read these paragraphs. The topics to 
which the despatches refer are the dismissal of Mr Ridout from 
his offices, and the refusal to elevate Mr Bidwell to a seat on the 
bench. It is in these particulars that Siz Francis deemed it 
necessary to encourage the loyal and discourage the disloyal, and 
to distinguish between his enemies and his friends, on the eve 
of an expected rebellion, and when the province was destitute 
of any military force. The rebellion in Lower Canada broke 
out in November, 1837, and it was in that month that the troops, 
previously stationed in Upper Canada, were despatched to the 
lower province. It will hardly be believed, therefore, that the 
date of the displacement of Mr Ridout, the first act of discou- 
ragement, is the 12th July, 1836, nearly a year and a half before 
the rebellion broke out; and the refusal to appoint Mr Bidwell, 
or rather his being passed over in the creation of new judges, 
was in March, 1837, nearly eight months before that period. 
And these are the dates to which Sir Francis appeals, to justify 
himself and to criminate the Colonial Office. 

If, indeed, the one gentleman had been dismissed from his 
offices, and the other deprived of that advancement which was 
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the legitimate consequence of his talents, and standing at the bar, 
and for which his high and unimpeachable moral character emi- 
nently qualified him, after the rebellion had broken out in 
Lower, and while it was secretly preparing in Upper Canada, 
there might have been something to plead in extenuation of the 
at Even then, however, it would be open to question 

ow far it would have been wise to adopt a course which might 
drive moderate and peaceable men into the arms of the rebels. 
But there was no such excuse for Sir Francis. The Tory party, 
with which he had chosen to identify himself and the Govern- 
ment, was for the time triumphant, and all danger from the 
reformers had apparently vanished. His conduct, therefore, 
amounted virtually to a declaration that no one was to retain or 
acquire office who was opposed to the Government, and to make 
political opinions the test of qualification, instead of ability or 
professional eminence. It was proclaiming to the whole cem- 
munity that subservience was a far better means of advancement 
than merit, and that to hold radical opinions was thenceforth to 
be an insuperable barricr to official rank, however unconnected 
the office might be with politics. Nothing could be more calcu- 
lated to drive the opponents of the Government to violent courses ; 
and the rebellion, though undoubtedly immediately originating in 
other causes, was the natural result of such a policy. 


It has been our chief object to expose the mis-statements of 
Sir Francis ; and we do not think it necessary to enter into an 
detailed examination of his general — asa governor. He is 


very proud of having entered into a conflict with his “low-bred 
antagonist,” democracy; but about its ultimate result he says 
little. His complacency seems to be limited, in a very sin- 
gular manner, to the precautions which he took for bringing on 
a rebellion. Its suppression seems always to have occupied a 
very secondary place in his mind. If to elevate the ordinary 
quarrels of parties, in a free community, into dissensions perilling 
its institutions, and susceptible of arbitration only by arms; if to 
array the different sections of a country against each other in 
civil war be the legitimate ends of government, Sir Francis may 
certainly boast of having brought his administration of Upper 
Canada to a marvellously successful conclusion. He has un- 
doubtedly all the merit of bringing on a rebellion where no one 
else could: and if this be saving a colony, he has an indisputable 
claim to the title of “saviour” of Upper Canada, with which the 
somewhat profane adulation of ultra-Toryism has complimented 
him. But if, in order to earn such praise, it be necessary to 
suppress as well as to cause insurrection—to restore as well as 
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toe disturb the public peace, Sir Francis must descend from his 
high position, He not only provoked the insurrection by his 
violence and injustice, but he encouraged it by what all others 
condemn as a blind and credulous apathy, and his own excuse 
would place in the yet more odious light of a most mischievous 
connivance; and he then did whatever human imbecility could 
do to render it successful. Fortunately the British Government 
had some more trustworthy servants to rely on in the hour of 
danger: but even their fortitude might have been unsuccessfully 
exerted had not that lucky destiny, which seems to love some- 
thing like equality in contests, matched Sir Francis with an 
antagonist, in the person of Mackenzie, possessing less common 
sense and presence of mind even than himself. The British 
public know nothing of the events of the winter of 1837 in 
Upper Canada, except the merest outline of the incidents, and 
the result. It is known that Toronto was menaced, and Navy 
Island occupied by the rebels, who failed on both occasions. 
But it is not known how near they were succeeding; and how 
much Sir Francis did to promote their success. 

The excuse of Sir Francis, when he suddenly found himself 
attacked by armed rebels, was, that he had all along foreseen 
and desired the insurrection, and even pretended unconscious- 
ness, in order to tempt an outbreak. In order to avoid this 
imputation of negligence, Sir Francis’s vanity seeks refuge in 
the guilt of one of the most detestable practices of the most 
unscrupulous tyranny. He would load himself with the crime of 
having trepanned a number of ignorant and heated political 
opponents into the guilt and peril of treason: of having given 
facilities to crime, in order that he might find a pretext for 
punishment. It is difficult to conceive a case in which the per- 
sonal character of the victims exhibits such a policy in a more 
odious light. ‘The unfortunate Lount, for instance, was a man 
universally beloved and esteemed by every neighbour and ac- 
quaintance: his honesty and kindliness were admitted even by 
his political opponents; and during the insurrection his conduct 
was marked by a humanity, to which those who fell into the 
hands of the rebels were indebted for life and kind usage. Any 
honest and virtuous Government, by repressing the excesses of 
such a man’s violent temper and excitable imagination, would 
haye preserved a valuable and amiable citizen ; and the morality 
of any civilized community must reprobate the detestable policy 
that tempts such men to crime, and punishes them for falling 
into the trap which it had laid for them. 

But by taking the credit of all this unreal villainy, Sir Francis 
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only accumulates on his own head an additional weight of im- 
becility. ‘The only palliation of such schemes is to be foundin 
the vigour and skill with which their success is ensured; and if 
Sir Francis insists on having purposely brought the insurrection 
to a head, it is still more incumbent on him to show that he had 
taken good care also to provide means for suppressing it. To 
provoke an insurrection, even for the purpose of crushing hostile 
designs, we regard as utterly unjustifiable under any cireum- 
stances; but to provoke one, leaving it to the chapter of acci- 
dents whether it shall turn out successfully or not, can hardly 
entitle a government even to the approbation of the most un- 
scrupulous Tories. Be his design what it may, Sir Francis has, 
at all events, a difficult task in defending his being found totally 
unprepared for an insurrection, whether foreseen or unforeseen. 
he truth is, that the preparations made by Mackenzie and 
the other rebels, had for some time excited the alarm of the 
British population of the colony; and many of the leading 
military and civil emigrants had impressed on Sir Francis the 
necessity of taking measures to counteract those of the rebels. 
But Sir Francis, misled by his own vanity and carelessness, and 
the representations of the Family.Compact, either totally disbe- 
lieved in the existence of danger, or thought that the magic of 
his rhodomontade would be as successful in a civil war as in an 
election. Accordingly, he turned a deaf ear to all the overtures 
of Colonel Fitzgibbon, and the other more prudent inhabitants 
of Toronto. Sir Francis has since, in his ‘ Explanatory Me- 
morandum,’ asserted that, ‘notwithstanding the attitude which 
he publicly deemed it proper to assume, he privately made all 
the arrangements in his power to be ready to move whenever 
the proper moment should arrive.” Now we defy him to point 
out one precaution taken by himself. On the contrary, we 
affirm, on the most indisputable evidence, that he not only took 
no precaution, but that he tried to prevent others from making 
any preparations; that he did, as far as in him lay, prevent even 
the most secret arrangements being made for the defence of 
Toronto; and that that city was saved by the forethought with 
which others had, in spite of his apathy, prepared for the out- 
break, and by the courage with which those persons did, in spite 
of his utter want of presence of mind, maintain their ground 
while the attack was in progress. Everybody in Toronto knows 
that the chief merit of defending the city is to be attributed to 
Coionel Fitzgibbon, the adjutant-general of militia; and under 
him to Mr Powell, the mayor, Mr Jarvis, the sheriff, and 
Major Carfrae: and everybody knows that had these gentlemen 
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taken no steps in despite of Sir Francis, he would have been 
surprised in his bed, without any means of defence, and that he 
would subsequently have abandoned the city to the rebels with- 
out striking a blow. 

It was some weeks before the outbreak that Colonel Fitzgib- 
bon, aware of the measures adopted by Mackenzie, endeavoured 
to impress on Sir F. Head the propriety of taking some precau- 
tions. Among others, he suggested the filling up of 20 vacancies 
among the officers of the city regiment of militia commanded by 
himself. This was a duty which ought not to have been neg- 
lected even in the most ordinary times, and without which he 
regiment could not be efficient for any service. This Sir Francis 
positively refused to do, telling Colonel Fitzgibbon “ that he 
would make no alteration during the winter, having no appre- 
hension of any movement on the part of Mackenzie or his ad- 
herents.” 

The citizens of Toronto, dismayed at the apathy of the 
governor, for some time before the insurrection, began to take 
measures for defending themselves. The rifle corps offered to 
guard the 4000 stand of arms, which were left unprotected in 
the city hall: Sir Francis declined their offer. Some of the 
citizens then volunteered to mount guard over the arms, and for 
some evenings actually did so. Sir Francis, a week before the 
actual outbreak, dismissed these volunteers, and entrusted the 
custody of the arms to a couple of constables, saying at the time 
that “if he did not dislike undoing what he had already done, 
he would send the arms back to the Government House, and leave 
them in the custody of his own servants; so confident was he 
that no danger need be apprehended.” 

The next day Colonel Fitzgibbon proposed to Sir Francis the 
propriety of putting the fort in a state of security, and pro- 

d for that purpose to place in it some of the half-pay officers 
and old soldiers who were to be found in the city. his Sir 
Francis refused to allow. Colonel Fitzgibbon, finding that the 
ppd would take no precaution, said, very lainly, that 

e “would not stand tamely still and let the ruffians cut his 
throat without resistance.” He and the mayor accordingly pro- 

d to warn the most trustworthy persons in the city and 
neighbourhood to keep their arms ready, and on hearing the col- 
lege and city bells ring, to resort to the city hall. ‘This was pro- 
posed to Sir Francis, and permitted by him. Colonel Fitzgibbon 
and the mayor then took this step, and owing to it the city was 
subsequently saved. This step was, however, taken without the 
apparent sanction of the Government: and Mr Gibson accord- 
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ingly made it a pretext for arming the opposite side, urging, 
that as the Tories were arming without authority, the Reformers 
would be justified in doing so. In order to meet this, Colonel 
Fitzgibbon, the mayor, sheriff, and others, waited on Sir Francis 
not a week before he insurrection broke out, and entreated him 
to give some Government sanction to their proceedings, by call- 
ing out some portion at least of the militia. Sir Francis, still 
saying that he apprehended no danger, agreed, nevertheless, to 
call out 200 militia and place them in the fort. This promise he 
withdrew, and refused to call out any militia. Thus, in spite of 
all the entreaties made by the most capable and zealous persons 
of the city, Toronto on the very eve of the outbreak was left 
with no regular forces,—with a disorganized militia,—with a 
magazine of powder in the fort, garrisoned by eight men,—4000 
stand of arms in the city hall, guarded by two constables, and 
all the specie in the banks defended by no one at all,—and with 
no arrangements for defence except those which Colonel Fitz- 
gibbon and the mayor had privately made with five or six score 
of unorganized and unauthorized private individuals. If Sir 
Francis foresaw the insurrection, sueh conduct can only be im- 
= to deliberate treachery: it is charitable, therefore, to attri- 

ute his proceedings to nothing more than an excess of folly and 
presumption. 

Nor can we discern in the conduct of Sir Francis during the 
insurrection any of that promptitude and vigour which could alone 
palliate his preceding rashness. It appears from Mackenzie’s own 
statements, that the rebels from various neighbouring districts had 
been directed to assemble on Thursday the 9th. Owing, how- 
ever, to some orders given to the militia, which were misinter- 
preted as proofs of Sir Francis being on his guard, directions 
were suddenly given by one of the chiefs to precipitate the 
rising: and, accordingly, on Sunday the 3rd a body of rebels 
met under Mackenzie, Lount, Gibson, Anderson, and others, at 
Montgomery’s tavern near Toronto. [I'rom all accounts it appears 
that the numbers of the rebels were constantly fluctuating, and 
that their force was never for 24 hours together the same; that 
those who came first went away, and were replaced by new 
comers; and that the number at any time together never 
amounted to more than from 150 to 200 men. On Saturday Sir 
Francis had at last taken some steps to organize the militia: on 
the Monday wenn he —— Colonel Fitzgibbon adjutant- 
general, but up to the night of that day he was not aware of the 

roximity of Mackenzie’s band. Late on that evening Mr 
owell, now mayor of Toronto, hearing some rumour of a rebel 
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force being at Montgomery’s, rode out to reconnoitre, met 
Mackenzie and Anderson, (a man of spirit, who was to com- 
mand the attack on the city,) shot the latter dead on the spot, 
and galloping back gave the alarm in the city. Sir Francis 
was in bed ; and when Mr Powell burst into his room to give 
him the intelligence, he appeared very angry and incredulous. 
Soon after, nevertheless, he repaired to the city hall half dressed, 
and passed the night among the volunteers, whom he found there, 
in order, as he said, to inspire them with courage. Colonel 
Fitzgibbon, in the mean time, had ordered the bells to be rung, 
and ridden about to call together the persons on whose assistance 
he relied. The rebels luckily had been thrown into great con- 
fusion by the loss of their military leader, whose place Mackenzie 
had not the courage to supply. ‘The consequence was some 
delay on their part: and, a at length they approached the 
city, the sound of the bells made Mackenzie believe that the 
inhabitants were prepared to receive them; and he accordingly 
retreated, and 8 his attack to the next day. 

Thus was the city saved on the Monday by the precautions 
taken by Colonel Fitzgibbon. On Tuesday the preparations 
for its defence were conducted by Colonel Fitzgibbon, Sir Francis 
confining himself to ining precautions for the security of him- 
self and his family, whom he placed on board a steamer in the 
harbour. Indeed, he seems to have abandoned all hope of de- 
fending the city. When Colonel Fitzgibbon was ordering a 
picquet to advance up Yonge street under Sheriff Jarvis to meet 
the rebels if they entered the city, Sir Francis positively ordered 
him not to send a man out. On Colonel Fitzgibbon’s saying 
that he “ could not bear to see the city left open to the ruffians 
who threatened it,” Sir Francis answered, “ We cannot defend 
the city: we have not men enough: let us defend our posts.” 
He ordered Colonel Fitzgibbon not to leave the city hall, telling 
him that if he went about the city as he had done, he would be 
taken prisoner; and then seizing him by the arm with both 
hands, exclaimed, “ If we lose you, what shall we do?” Colonel 
Fitzgibbon, nevertheless, sent out the picquet, and was rebuked 
by Sir Francis for doing so. It was this very picquet which one 
hour after repulsed Mackenzie in his second attempt to enter the 
city; and thus was Toronto a second time saved by Colonel 
Peps in spite of Sir Francis. We are sure that we are 
far from stating anything which will not meet with universal 
assent in Upper Canada, when we say, that had Mackenzie 
during the Monday or Tuesday attacked Toronto with 200 men 
he would have seized the arms, ammunition, and money in the 
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town; that he would have captured Sir Francis unless he had 
run away ; and that, had the capital fallen into the hands of the 
rebels, a large proportion of the country people who joined Sir 
Francis on the Wednesday and Thursday would have joined 
Mackenzie. All who will reflect on the nature of civil war, 
must see the fearful odds which a day’s success, and the posses- 
sion of the capital and its resources, would have given the rebels. 
For their not obtaining it, we have no reason to thank Sir 
Francis Head. 

On the Wednesday reinforcements arrived; and the rebels 
got thoroughly discouraged by Mackenzie’s inaction. Never- 
theless, Sir Francis would not venture an attack. He deter- 
mined to try negotiation; and so well informed was he of the 
nature of the rebellion and the principal actors in it, that one 
of the two persons whom he sent out to make terms with the 
rebels, was Dr John Rolph, the very head and main mover of 
the insurrection! Mackenzie’s unreasonableness cut short the 
oe oR On the Thursday, Colonel Fitzgibbon led out the 
militia, and obtained an easy triumph over an almost unresist- 
ing enemy. : 

Sir Francis’s great business then was that of wreaking his 
vengeance on the insurgents. Connected with this subject is a 
singular instance of the recklessness with which he makes any 
assertion that happens to suit his purpose. In his despatch of 
the 15th of December, he states, “‘ that the militia advanced in 
pee of the rebels about four miles, till they reached the 

ouse of one of the principal ringleaders, Mr Gibson, whose 
residence it would have been impossible to have saved, and it 
was consequently burnt to the ground. In the present work Sir 
Francis has added a note—‘ By my especial orders.” His 
despatch was intended to convey the impression that, the militia 
being in sight of the house of this most obnoxious rebel, could 
not be prevented from burning his house; and the note appears 
to intimate that Sir Francis, finding this feeling irresistible, 
ordered what would have been done without his orders, had he 
refused to give them. Now the fact, as we have it from un- 
doubted authority, is, that Sir Francis ordered Col. Fitzgibbon to 
burn Gibson’s house ; and that, seeing him about to remonstrate, 
he repeated his order very peremptorily, told Col. Fitzgibbon 
to keep the militia there until it was done, and then galloped 
away. This order was given, not at Gibson’s house, but at 
three miles’ distance from it ! 

Sir Francis also boasts of the example of mercy which he set 
to the troops. His mercy consisted in his usual large profes- 
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sions, and inconsistent actions. He first issued a proclamation 
promising — to all who would lay down their arms, and 
then caucelled the proclamation, and seized the very persons 
who availed themselves of his offer. 

We have seen how much Toronto is indebted to Sir Francis 
Head: we may now be tempted to inquire whether, in the only 
other affair in which his military talents were at all called into 
action, he displayed more vigour or discretion. ‘This was the 
business of Navy Island. It is true that the affairs of Bois Blanc 
Island, Amherstburgtheny, and Pointe au Pelee Island, occurred 
while Sir Francis Head retained the government of Upper Ca- 
nada. But luckily in these instances the volunteers and regular 
troops were under the command of good officers, wholly inde- 
pendent of him, owing to their distance; and the operations 
were conducted with a vigour worthy of the British name. But 
the operations against Navy Island were conducted under the 
eye of Sir Francis: he had by that time contrived to quarrel 
with Colonel Fitzgibbon, and every officer of standing, who had 
taken arms in ee of the province ; and, as he acted solely 
under the advice of M‘Nab, and the heroes of the Family Com- 
pact, the result is, that.it is very difficult to say whether he 
compromised the safety of the Province more by the back- 
wardness he exhibited in grappling with dangers, over which he 
ought to have triumphed immediately, or by the rashness with 
which he threw himself upon yet more formidable perils, which 
he had no occasion to encounter at all. 

Sir Francis’s own account of this affair is, that 700 Americans 
landed on Navy Island: that the whole frontier of the bordering 
States of the Union was crowded by bands on their way to join 
them; that distress and danger lowered over the fortunes of 
Britain and monarchy, until the dark, dismal scene was illu- 
mined, according to his exquisite phraseology, by the sight of 
the Caroline drifting down in flames over the falls of Niagara, 
on which the Federal Government of the Union immediately 
returned to a sense of its duty, and checked the invaders, and 
Upper Canada was again saved. He represents Upper Canada, 
in fact, as having been in great danger till the affair of the Caro- 
line, but as having been saved by that bold, just, and necessary 
exploit. We maintain, on the contrary, that theze was not the 
slightest danger till the destruction of the Caroline; that there 
was no necessity for that act, and that it could not have taken 
place had Sir Francis at the outset done his duty in crushin: 
the invasion ; that that act, in truth, created all the danger which 


ever did exist, and which, unfortunately, is not yet removed. 
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We speak from the best information, when we assert that the 
rebels, when they took possession of Navy Island, instead of 
being 700, as Sir Francis states, were at the utmost 26 in num- 
ber; that for about a fortnight they received petty accessions of 
10 or 20 men a day: and that their numbers never amounted to 
more than between 200 and 300 men, until the affair of the 
Caroline. A body of 50 volunteers offered to attack the rebels 
on the very night of their landing; and had their offer been 
accepted, it is probable that Mackenzie, Van Rensellaer, and 
every man of their companions would have been killed or taken. 
In a short time Sir Francis arrived, and was immediately sur- 
rounded by volunteers and militia from all parts of the provinee. 
He had under his orders a vast number of the gallant and expe- 
rienced military men, with whom the peculiar character of the 
emigration has filled Upper Canada: he had under him, we 
believe, no less than 8,000 of militia and volunteers of the pro- 
vince, men inferior in courage and the qualities necessary for 
irregular warfare to no soldiers in the world. And yet with this 
vast force, instead of at once sweeping off the invaders and 
freeing the British soil from their presence, he remained * with 
folded arms,” looking at this band of ragamuffin loafers, feasting 
his volunteers, distributing commissions among the Family Com- 
and magnifying the force of his enemy and the danger of 

is position. He made, in fact, a campaign of three weeks, out 
of what should have been a skirmish of ten minutes: and b 

not crushing his contemptible adversary at once, he allowed the 
occurrence of the unhappy affair of the Caroline, which nearly 
rendered the invasion successful, besides exposing the country 
to the imminent peril of an American war. We shall not now 
discuss the justice or propriety of burning the Caroline, even 
under the circumstances of necessity stated by Sir Franeis; for no 
such necessity ever existed, nor could any have existed, had Sir 
Francis attacked the invaders of Navy Island, when he had a 
force of 50 times their amount under his orders, instead of 
amusing himself with daring expedients to cut off their resources. 
The fact is, that the destruction of the ‘Caroline’ was the only 
event which gave at all a serious character to the business of 
Navy Island. Instead of terrifying, it irritated the population 
of the border states; instead of diminishing it, greatly increased, 
or rather created, the disposition to join the invaders ; and it is 
a fact, that within one week after the capture of the Caroline, 
the numbers on Navy Island swelled from less than 300 to more 
than 1,200. Luckily, by that time the invaders had begun to 
quarrel among themselves. They had abandoned all hope of 
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finding any co-operation among the Canadians; and the deter- 
mination of evacuating the place having been taken before the 
capture of the Caroline, it was not found possible, or deemed 
advisable, to keep them together. But this exploit, to which Sir 
Francis Head attributes the saving of the province, was thus in 
fact the only event that gave the invaders a single chance of 
success, which luckily for us came too late. 

While we concede, therefore, to Sir Francis and his admirers, 
that he provoked and tempted a rebellion by his manner of 
dealing with a very legitimate constitutional opposition, we can 
by no means admit that he did anything to secure the suppres- 
sion of that rebellion. Had matters been left entirely to him, 
—had others been as rash at first, as easily disheartened after- 
wards as he was, no precautions would have been taken to resist 
Mackenzie, and no stand made in defence of the capital. Had 
other invasions been met with as little vigour as that of Navy 
Island, the whole province would have been speedily and irre- 
coverably over-run. These evils were averted by the good sense 
and courage of others; but the madness of Sir Francis Head 
left to Upper Canada a legacy of more enduring mischiefs, He 
has left there all the angry passions excited among the conquerors 
and the conquered by the suppression of a rebellion,—the abuse 
of victory,—the thirst of vengeance. He insulted the national 
pride of the Americans: he first called their ‘** sympathy” into 
existence. Nor did he manage matters much better with his 
supporters than with his opponents. By his injudicious partiality 
to the Family Compact, he offended the entire British population 
of the province. The old officers of the army and navy, who 
flew to the assistance of the government at the first danger, were 
disgusted by being ordered to serve as privates in the militia 
regiments, officered by the lawyers’ and merchants’ clerks of 
Toronto. ‘To him also must be attributed the system of reck- 
less management, by which, on one hand, the officers of the 
favoured regiments were enabled to feast on champagne, and 
get their boots and shoes at the government expense, while the 
privates on the other hand were in many instances kept without 
common necessaries. ‘The man who demands the credit of saving 
a country, should at least show that he left it in a better state 
than it would have been in had he not interfered; and it would 
be difficult for Sir Francis to make out that, had he followed his 
instructions and kept on good terms with his first assembly, he 
would have left the province in a state of anything like the 
insecurity and alienation into which it has been thrown entirely 
by his measures. Our perfectly sincere and calm conviction is, 
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that nearly all that is bad, nothing that is good in the present state 
of U per Canada, is to be ascribed to Sir Francis Head; and that 
the history of the world affords few instances of a country 
being, in the same space of time, afflicted with such evils, and 
menaced with such danger, owing to the misconduct of a single 
individual. 

Our readers will perhaps accuse us of making too grave a 
review of this very ludicrous work. We might, had we not 
thought it but fair that the people of England should have some 
means of estimating the value of Sir Francis Head’s statements, 
and the results of his administration, have contributed to the 
amusement of our readers by selecting rare specimens of that 
most singular style which Sir Francis has introduced into the 
composition of state papers. We might have presented a goodly 
contrast of heavy and inflated phraseology, of quotations of 
poetry, of extravagant metaphors, and of a style generally 
oscillating between Resthent and slang. We shall content our- 
selves, however, with a single specimen,—a sample at once of 
the reasoning, the style, and the dignity of the writer. 

‘¢ The owners of property in Upper Canada dislike democracy : 
they dislike it infinitely more than people in England do, because 
there it is a fine omne-ignotum-pro-magnifico theory, that no man 
understands,—whereas here, it is seen practically working before 
our eyes in the United States, and it is because the British popula- 
tion of Upper Canada see it in operation, that they deliberately 
detest it, in which feeling, or rather judgment, they are joined by 
many of the Americans themselves, who sorrowfully foresee that 
Lynch law must ere long unavoidably treat their rights, their 
hard-earned property, and their religion, just as” — 

As what? How does the reader suppose that the effects of 
Lynch law on religion, &c. are exemplified? what type of 
tyrannical devastation does he imagine that Sir Francis has 
pitched upon? “Just as”—‘the cataract of Sy 5 everlast- 
ingly behaves to the calm gliding waters of Lake Erie.” Cer- 
tainly Martinus Scriblerus lacked for his illustrations of the 
infantine style anything so exquisite as this instance of ey 
behaving all to poor Lake Erie! H. B. 
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Arr. VII.—1. A Letter to the Queen on the State of the 
Monarchy. By a Friend of the People. 

2, A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Infants’ Custody 
Bill. By Pierce Stevenson, Esq. 

3. A few Plain Words to the Author of ‘A Letter to the Queen.’ 


"THESE publications, though their subjects are very different, 

have one common feature, for the sake of which we have put 
them together, at the head of this article. They all either con- 
tain or comment on the topic we have chosen for a few remarks 
—Abuse of Women ;—the question never more urgently pressed 
on our attention than at the present moment—How ought women 
to be treated in controversy ? 

The whole morality of controversy is so very new to literature 
and literary journals, that (like the man a fh was astonished 
when told that he had spoken prose all his life, without knowing 
it), it will be a surprise to some to be told there is such a thing 
as a morality of literary controversy. But literature is, however 
lamentably, amenable to moral rules as well as to artistical ones, 
and even critics are responsible to moral obligations, like ordi- 
nary mortals; amenable net to the opinions merely of each other, 
but also to be tried by the holiest and loftiest standards; and 
responsible not merely to public opinion, but also to the tribunals 
of conscience and of God. In the noblest and loveliest aspect 
of their calling, literary men and women are the disciples of 
truth and beauty. Literary men, in their most vulgar and con- 
spicuous aspect, are the craftsmen of information, they are 
dealers in knowledge; there is, therefore, to complete our string 
of truisms, an obligatory morality for them as for other traders 
and craftsmen. 

At present there is a prevalent forgetfulness of the duties of 
their high calling, even among the nobler order of literary 
men ; and among the meaner class a dominant immorality of the 
vilest description. Regarding the short-comings of the few great 
and generous spirits who form the literary aristocracy of the 
time, we cannot speak either presently or worthily, only it may 
be remarked, that in scarcely any of them is there perceptible 
either a very deep or a very pervading sense of the fact, that 
theirs is the utterance which ought to be what Shelley has so 
strikingly described, when he says— 


‘* One voice came forth from many a mighty spirit, 
Which was the echo of three thousand years ; 
And the tumultuous world stood mute to hear it, 
As some lone man, who in a desert hears 
The music of his home.” 
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It is, we fear, true of our time, that when compared with the 
great eras of civilization, owing to the fearfulness and time- 
serving of our gifted men— 


‘‘ Truth’s deathless voice pauses among mankind.” 


Before entering upon the consideration of the vice which we 
have selected for present comment, we may remark that of late 
years a curious change has taken place in the relations between 
authors and reviewers. Books having of late become more 
accessible, by means of book-clubs, ian the practice of issuin 
them in cheap periodical volumes, the accounts of them, whie 
used to form the staple commodity of the reviews and magazines, 
have proportionately declined in interest and value. Hence the 
reviews have fallen off, both in sale and importance. Neither 
the book-clubs nor the richer classes now wait for the opinions 
of the reviewers. The shifts to which this change has reduced 
the reviewers would seem ludicrous, if anything so mournful 
could be a theme for mirth. The reviewer, the mighty man in 
the inky nib of whose sharp pen the decrees of fate and fame 
were wont to hang, has now become a mere competitor with 
authors in supplying the information demanded by the public— 
he must now write papers which contain not one word about the 
books whose titles stand at the head of them; he must now pub- 
lish his own facts and reasonings merely, and use the form of 
criticism as a pretext for issuing his own Senectedhane and decla- 
mations. If he would review a new book he must have the 
sheets before it is published; else there would be no freshness 
in his article, and no audience for his opinion. It is this cireum- 
stance which compels him to seize with avidity every book of 
merit published for private circulation, and at some sacrifice of 
strict, perhaps in favour of partial, justice, proclaim to the world 
the freshness and beauty of the welling fountains of poetry and 
eloquence, which but for him and his enterprize and taste, might 
have remained perhaps for ever fountains sealed. Hence it is 
that the reviews, which are the property of great publishers, can 
snatch now and then a fresh article out of a forthcoming book ; 
and from this circumstance it is that review articles are made 
experiments on the public taste—that books are reviewed before 
they are written, the author supplying a few choice extracts, 
and the reviewer an amusing commentary. If the trick takes, 
the book appears ; if not, it is forgotten. A reviewer used to be 
the antagonist of his author—he is now his despoiler. Advancing 
civilization now prevents the critic from making it the great 
business of his article to prove how very superior he is to authors 
in knowledge and ability. But he can still be fierce to authors 
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who send no proof-sheets. A short but bitter attack, six or 
twelve es, showing a popular author to be a fool, liar, rake, 
and infidel, if seasoned with Pad jokes and obscenity, will always 
excite enough of attention to make it worth doing. The com- 
mercial interests of reviews require an author either to be plun- 
dered and puffed, or if dewel to keep his own, attacked and 
slandered. ‘These are the horns: if he resists he is gored. A 
friend of ours, when walking in a coppice intended for hop-poles 
in Kent, saw a sheep put his legs over a young tree, and then 
keeping it under him, and bending it down with his weight, walk 
towards the young and sprouting tops of the tree, to eat them. 
To our fancy this was an author-sheep; a judicious, persevering, 
upright author, who merely wished to enjoy what his skill and 
strength had brought within his reach. But there was another 
sheep, who without choosing to take the trouble of bending the 
tree himself, did choose, being a sheep with a turn for o Ane 
rism, whenever the young tops were bent down, to begin eating 
them. This was a critic-sheep. The sheep who had bent the 
tree, the author-sheep, on the whole endured the conduct of 
his opponent very patiently for a time, but the critic’s pla- 
giarism overcame the author’s patience—the piracy seemed intole- 
rable, the unlaborious ease with which the critic seized and 
munched the delicious tree-tops surpassed endurance ; and at 
last the sheep who bent the tree,—butted—the tree sprung up 
again, the sprouts were placed beyond his reach, and all he 
gained was a fight. When convinced of the unpleasant- 
ness of fighting compared with eating tree-tops, the sheep in 
question took to bending the tree again. His critic friend 
ticipated in his pleasures, and having subdued his author 
Into acquiescence, they did their best to enjoy themselves to- 
gether. This is the present state of the literary and critical 
world; here and there an inexperienced sheep, a young poet or 
the like, is now and then foolish enough to butt, a process which 
very quickly makes him wiser; but the acquiescence is general. 
One consequence of the practice of which we are quale is, 
that criticism is pushed out of periodical literature by extracting 
—an easier thing. At present the practice is to send the sheets 
to all the periodicals on which either the publisher or author 
can rely, accompanied with the choice passages, printed on a 
separate sheet, for the purpose of easier quotation. There is 
no avoiding this—it is fate. The author who attempts to escape 
it, and present his works virgin to his readers, by publishing 
by subscription, or by omitting to send copies to the periodicals, 
ensures for himself certain annoyance and neglect. The whole 
of the arrangements of critical Tame are against him. The 
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quotation system is established. There was a large Newfound- 
land dog once, a steady, judicious animal, good-natured, and of 
punctual, orderly, cautaany habits, who every day went with 
a penny in his mouth to the village butcher’s shop, and returned 
te his kennel with a large bit of beef, instead of his penny. 
Now, in our illustration, this dog stands for an author. He was 
the envy of all the small curs of the village ; they could not see, 
without wishing to share in them, his wealth, his penny, his 
ss and his beef. Two little dogs, therefore, laid their 
eads together, and formed an arrangement by which they hoped 
to obtain an opportunity of depriving our respectable author- 
mastiff of the freshness of his purchase—in fact, to extract the 
meat. When he was proceeding homewards, as usual, with his 
food in his mouth, one of the little dogs attacked him behind, 
and snapped at his legs. He instantly laid the meat down to 
punish the aggressor, when, according to the previous arrange- 
ment, the an little dog, a critical little fellow, immediately 
snatched it up, and off with it, doubtless as a fair extract or 
quotation. Now, both the little dags knew of certain holes in a 
neighbouring wall, through which they could pass easily, but 
which were quite impassable to the big dog, when in pursuit of 
them. Availing themselves, therefore, of two kinds of advan- 
tages—those of combination and of smallness, the critical curs 
managed every day, for many days, their system of extracts so 
well, that at last the very sight of them was enough to make the 
author-dog fly, at the top of his speed, from pure terror of their 
plagiarisms. But, be it remembered, it is the author’s irri- 
tability which ruins him—he is quiet and respectable when 
unmolested, but the moment he feels a snap behind he bites, 
and the meat is gone. We, for our parts, wish to persuade 
authors that all these arrangements are for their good—they 
would be too popular, and too rich, were they to have all the 
advantages derivable from the virgin freshness of their books ; 
and as the bishops take a large portion of the riches of this life, 
lest their flocks should be too rich to pass the needle’s eye en- 
trance, so reviewers take the pith and marrow out of books, to 
prevent authors from becoming intoxicated with success, and 
stupified with prosperity. 


In consequence of the change of the relations between authors 
and reviewers—siashing articles have become more valuable to 
reviews. ‘They are really very stirring reading: even when 
stupidly done they are not dull. If it be the interest of most 
men to be civil and decorous even to their enemies (on the prin- 


ciple of the Spaniard, who called the} devil, my lord), because 
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they may one day fall into their hands, the reviewer is an 
exception. ‘The more spicy and personal he can make his article 
the better, provided he has enough of tact and taste to carry the 
malice of his readers along with him. Hence, it is this cireum- 
stance, we presume, which accounts for the existence of a very 
eurious thing in literature, called Crokerism. There are several 
elever and amusing writers of the present day who owe much noto- 
riety, and sale, to the regularity with which they season their jour- 
nals with attacks on men, and especially on women. The moralit 
of controversy among these men, is a fear of the law of libel, 
and the rules of duelling, and nothing more. They hold, that in 
olities and literature everything is fair against an opponent that 
is safe; at least this is the only morality they practise, and, 
therefore, their only real morality. In slang parlance, their 
attacks are called by the strange word we have used—they are 
called Crokerisms: a word of mysterious origin and import. 
Philologists and lexicographers are divided regarding its origin ; 
for ourselves, we are opposed to the opinion that it is derived 
from a venomous reptile. No reptile could write reviews; at 
least our acquaintance with natural history does not furnish us 
with the slightest knowledge of any such, since the fish which 
ields a fluid like ink, does not, from want of early instruction 
in caligraphy, put its ink into a form adapted to the printers. 
We can only inform our readers what the usage is regarding the 
word. Ifa man is addicted to abuse—if he is an animal who 
lives by it,—and if he exhibits a “ wonderful accession of courage,” 
to quote the werds of a great wit, “when he attacks a woman,” 
he is called a Crokerite. When a general of great and well- 
merited fame—the greatest marshal a great people have amongst 
them, arrives, bearing the congratulations of a nation to the 
foot of the English throne on the occasion of the coronation 
of a young Queen,—if, instead of a generous admiration of dis- 
tinguished genius, and a proud and noble superiority, to national 
prejudices, and the base ashes of old feuds, a writer selects this 
very moment for the fabrication of a tissue of unworthy insinua- 
tions addressed to the meanest capacities and hearts,—and if, 
when from the magnificent aisles of Westminster Abbey, the 
assembled aristocracy of the empire, and from the thronged 
streets and allies of the metropolis, the toil-worn democracy of 
England—both unite to give an utterance in shouts from the 
great heart of manhood, in admiration of an old, brave, and fame- 
covered foe,—if at this hour of national generosity and enthu- 
siasm, a writer is found who mutters feebly from the dirt, weak 
inuendoes and insinuated lies, the name which describes him to 


all men is a “ Crokerite.” When a woman who has had her name 
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blighted by slander, and her honour implicated by imbecility— 
has obtained a verdict of acquittal from a jury of her countrymen, 
and her husband himself has declared ber innocence—if a set of 
men are found who, under the shelter of the anonymous, and laws 
which give no redress for the foulest wrong which words can in- 
flict on a human being—the sullying of the fair fame of a woman 
—still brutally denounce her as guilty, they, whatever may be the 
vehicle they use—are a set of Crokerites. If a writer, who care- 
fully and skilfully avoids duellable matter when attacking men, 
unscrupulously publishes things which can receive no other reply 
from women, who cannot fight—the man or thing is a Crokerite. 
When the successful byenphane of a debauched king sneers at 
a gifted man, made poor by sufferings for his honest convictions 
for being poor, the sneer is a Crokerism. If a man, who by no 
merit of his, has ears to hear, sneers at a woman for being deaf; 
a man who is not lame ridicules another man for being halt; a 
man who has the use of his eyesight throws jokes at a man who 
is blind—adding the scoffer’s sting to the afflicting dispensations 
of Providence ; and if this ribald scoffer has not even the excuse 
of the children who cried “ bald-head” at the prophet in the 
scriptures, being neither young nor thoughtless, the irreverend 
mocker, with a heart of blackness and a soul of slime—is a 
Crokerite. Ifa woman, virtuous and gifted, whose genius sheds 
a lustre on the nation which gave her birth, and showers benefits 
on the people who are proud when they call her countrywoman— 
complies with the dying wish of her father, and before her eyes 
are dry from the tears she dropped over his sacred grave, 
completes and publishes his Life,—if this woman is abused for 
being too partial to that pious and holy memory, accused of too 
much love to that dead and departed one, and because she has 
been too partial and too loving to her father, charged with caring 
no more for the death of her mother than for the death of a 
kitten, the man who sends his slanders all over the world against 
the mourner beside that grave,—is a Crokerite. Were a stranger 
to seek throughout the empire for the men who have spared no 
woman who has dared to differ from them in politics—not even 
those across the purity of whose fame the breath of no slander 
but theirs was ever breathed—an Austin, an Edgeworth, or a 
Martineau,—for the men whom all manly men who speak the 
English tongue would clothe in recreant calf-skin, or substitute 
for it the red stripes of the horsewhip,—he would find them in 
the Crokerites. 

We shall now, by a selection of instances, show that there is 
not a single syllable of exaggeration in the general statement we 
have made of the conduct of the Crokerites towards distinguished 
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women. Women are not protected by law from the worst slan- 
der to which they can be subjected, unless they can prove spe- 
cial damages. They cannot have the miserable protection of the 
duel, because every affection of their natures rises up to make 
them use their influence to prevent their brothers and husbands 
from taking up their quarrels. ‘They are the most piquant and 
the safest objects of abuse a reviewer can select. We have no in- 
tention of raking up every slander base men may have recorded 
in their journals, and, by giving thema new life and an additional 
circulation, to inflict new or rouse old painful feelings. Were we 
to do this, we could fill volumes instead of pages. Our specimens 
are selected from journals or pamphlets published within the last 
few years ; most of the slanders have appeared within the last few 
months; all of them are in circulation at the present moment, 
and what we do is this:—we shall pick out a few specimens of 
abuse of women—of known women—by anonymous men, and 
fasten its real character on each specimen, for the purpose of 
exciting such abhorrence of the practice in the public, as shall 
frown it down until the legislature shall be induced to make an 
adequate provision for its annihilation in literature. Our mark is 
the practice ; we shall not, therefore, in accordance with parlia- 
mentary usage, name either the men or the journals connected 
with it, being sure enough that most of our readers will be able, 
if they choose, to verify our quotations without references. 


The Queen is the first woman of whose treatment by anony- 
mous writers we have to speak. When, at the early age of 
eighteen, this ag Seer blooming girl was called by the laws to 


the throne of the British empire—that throne became, we do 
believe, a greater object of interest to all Europe than it had 
been for many generations ; and at home there were, no doubt, 
various feelings entertained by different parties, but indiffer- 
ence was felt nowhere. A human interest was imparted toa 
gorgeous pageant—royalty was made attractive by womanhood— 
the chief magistrate enlisted all sympathies as a youthful girl. 
It is true that to the office-hunting Tories her accession was de- 
testable. Amidst the universal sympathy and affection which 
prevailed in society at that hour, it is true that from men of this 
class might be heard muttered curses on the laws which placed 
the Queen in her powerful position ; and it is equally true, what- 
ever may have been the father to his thought, that Sir Robert 
Peel compared her to Marie Antoinette, a glittering star which 
set in blood. But these were the only exceptions. In the as- 
sembled crowd which saw her with tearful eyes appear at the 
window of the palace of St James’s on the lovely summer morn- 
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ing of her proclamation,—among the eager crowds who hedged 
her state carriage as, drawn along the Strand towards Guildhall 
on the 9th of November 1837, by cream-coloured horses, it floated 
—a fairy vision—there was one common feeling of sympathy, 
and hope of kindness and good-will: and from St James’s these 
circling feelings extended and widened through the length and 
breadth of the empire. A gifted lady traveller, Mrs Jameson, 
has told us how they sprung up in her heart in the far west on the 
Lake Huron, when in the east the lake and sky were intermin- 
gling radiance, and then, just there, where they seemed flowin 
and glowing together like a bath of fire, the huge black hull of a 
vessel loamed, lessened, and became distinct as a heavy-built 
schooner, with one man on her bows slowly pulling a large oar 
by walking backwards and forwards, who, when asked what news, 
answered, ‘ William the Fourth is dead, and Queen Victoria 
reigns in his stead.” 


** As many hopes hang on that youthful head 
As there hang blossoms on the boughs in May.” 


These feelings have not yet passed away. ‘True it is, the Queen 
has done little to increase those feelings towards her: but she 
has done nothing to alter them. 

Though we have enjoyed, we do not think, the satire quite just 
of the caricature of her which represents Britannia patronizing 
the drama ;—the Queen patting the lions which are trampling upon 
Shakspeare. The Queen, though at first, when the lion novelty 
was at its height, she went more frequently to Drury Lane than 
to Covent Garden theatre, has since, by the frequency of her 
visits, shown a disposition to appreciate the noble exertions of 
Mr Macready in a great national cause—the restoration of Shaks- 
peare to the stage and the people. It was a fit and proper feelin 
which dictated the fear that these services were not appreciate 
by the occupant of the throne; it was a just and rightly informed 
taste which was apprehensive that the Queen was wanting in a 
due and becoming loyalty and homage to Shakspeare—a man 
greater in real greatness than all her line—and to the admirable 
and exquisite delineations of his great creations which Covent 
Garden presents, the Lear, Othello, Hamlet, and Prospero 
of a Macready, the first tragedian of his time—and the Her- 
mione, Miranda, Cordelia, and Desdemona of Miss Helen 
Faucit, a young actress of unrivalled grace, and power, and 
tenderness, omitting all mention for the present of the excellent 
performers who support them, Horton, Elton, and Bartley, and 
the rest, —but however praiseworthy the feelings may have been 
which dictated the fears and suspicions in question, the Queen 
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deserved them not; since we doubt if there be a single member 
of the upper classes who has, more frequently than she has done, 
encouraged and applauded by her presence the efforts now made 
to support and perpetuate the legitimate drama. 

When it is considered that the Queen, whether fit or other- 
wise for the position she occupies, was put into it by no seeking 
of hers,—that laws to the making of which she was not a party, 
and a Providence in the decrees of which she had no voice, 
dragged her from the studies of girlhood to the cares of empire, 
the man who reproaches her or insults her, or mentions so as to 
-_ her, the inevitable consequences of the laws and of Provi- 

encé, is guilty of an immorality and a cruelty akin to his who 
scoffs the Baldness of the old or the blindness of the blind. The 
immorality and guilt of his conduct become heightened if, in 
order to give force to his scoffs, he exaggerates what is true and 
says what is false. In a‘ Letter to deatieeen on the State of the 


onarchy,’ by a Friend of the People, both these things are 
done. The author says— 

«« If they shall not dare to withhold this letter, they will assur- 
edly represent it as disrespectful. The substance of it will be de- 
scribed as uncourtly; because plain truths are rarely inmates of 
court circles. The manner of it will be treated as rough; because, 
for the sake of clearness and conciseness, circumlocutions, always 


unmeaning and now ridiculous, are avoided. But be you well 
assured, that he who treats you as a rational being, and speaks to 
you asthe most really illustrious persons of both sexes in your 
dominions are addressed,—who uses no other kind of phrase than is 
applied to the greatest of your warriors, the wisest of your states- 
men, the fairest of your country-women, by those who most venerate 
the one or admire the other,—treats you with as much respect as 
any mortal ever can receive from the children of men. I acknow- 
ledge you as my sovereign. Iam an experienced man, well stricken 
in years. I bend myself respectfully before you, a girl of eighteen, 
who, in my own or any other family in Europe, would be treated as 
a child, ordered to do as was most agreeable or convenient to others, 
—whose inclinations would never be consulted,—whose opinion 
would never be thought of,—whose consent would never be asked 
upon any one thing pap py to any other human being but 
yourself, beyond the choice of 1 gown or a cap, nor always upon 
that: yet before you I humble myself, as one anxious to conciliate 

our favour to my principles, to gain your approval of my opinions. 

sit down to write a letter intended for your perusal in the first 
instance, and I acknowledge that your agreeing or differing with 
me upon its subject-matter may have the greatest influence upon 
the destinies of four-and-twenty millions of people. I pass over all 
the soldiers and the councillors by whom your throne is surrounded, 
all the holy prelates who minister at your altars, all the learned 
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judges who distribute justice to your people in your name; and I 
lay at the feet of one just emerging from childhood, wholly without 
practice of government, absolutely without experience of mankind, 
utterly ignorant of all or almost all the things that go to accomplish 
a ruler of the people, those opinions, the result of a long life of 
political observation, no little political experience, and a diligent 
study, continued above half a century of the most eventful period 
in the whole history of our species. is not this sufficiently respect- 
ful? Does not this show deference enough for your station, or, if 
your courtiers will have it so, for your person? Having surren- 
dered the substance of pride, and come really down from the supe- 
riority which not I alone, but any individual who has lived so much 
longer than you have, must needs possess over you, in all that con- 
stitutes practical wisdom; surely it avails but little to squabble 
about the shadowy formalities of our relative position; and I may 
well be suffered to consult my own convenience in seeking relief 
from trammels that must sit uneasy on one to whom they are un- 
usual.” —Pp. 1, 2. 

Afterwards this writer, who is said to be a man whose sycophancy 
to a brave and stout-hearted old man, William the Fourth, was 
as conspicuous and odious as his rude and base insolence to a de- 
fenceless girl—the most defenceless and exposed in matters of 
this sort in the empire,—is unworthy of manhood ;—this virtuous, 
experienced, aged, dignified, and much read patriot, compares 
the Queen to Louis XIV, an infant called to grasp the sceptre 
when his fingers were too tiny to grasp its narrow end, and to 
Henry VI, a slavering idiot, called upon to satisfy the “ longin 
desire of his faithful Commons” by making a sign that he rv 
their prayers. 

It is true, doubtless, that great qualifications for government 
eannot be possessed by a girl of twenty ; we could name orators 
of sixty co have not an atom of them; but it is false that a 

oung woman of twenty is a child, and every one who has seen 
Lee intelligent face knows that the comparisons by which utter 
incapacity is insinuated against the Queen are alike unfeelin 
and false. We believe this writer equally far from the trut 
when he says, the feelings of loyalty and affection with which 
the accession of the Queen to the throne was greeted were un- 
meaning, and that they have already changed into feelings of 
inpatiahecity. The human sympathy for one so young, and so 
perilously placed, which fused itself through the habitual loyalty 
ef a monarchical a Sng the Chartists are not Repub- 
licans—sprung from feelings too deeply planted in the natures 
of all generous and kind-hearted people to be erased until its 
object shall have done, instead of nothing, many things, to cause 
its erasure. 


es 
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The Hon. Mrs Norton made her appearance in the worlds of 
literature and fashion when nearly as young as the Queen, and 
she appeared invested with three glittering but perilous distine- 
tions—she was a Sheridan, a genius, and a beauty. In the ex- 
isting state of morals among the men of the 2 a classes in Lon- 
don, where, instead of being a thing of which men are ashamed, 
in many sets, it is a distinction to have compromised the fair 
fame of a woman, any one of these attributes is sufficient to 
make the compromise of the reputation of its possessor an ob- 
ject to tas. § scores of agreeable and honourable blackle 
and beauty-men.* The scandalous newspapers very quickly 
made Mrs Norton their theme,—a woman who, before reachi 
the age of twenty-three, had distinguished herself both as a 
successful poetess and novelist, and who charmed all beholders 
by the beauty of her form, and all listeners by the humour 
of her conversation,—a woman so endowed and distinguished 
could not possibly, by any conduct whatever, especially if it was 
known that her oe was not a very happy one, have escaped 


the slanders of society ; and they did their work on her. Her hus- 
band was induced, against his own better judgment, to make in- 

uiries regarding her conduct with all her male friends—under 
the excitement of a quarrel, he committed himself to an action. 
She was tried—she was acquitted; her husband himself has 


since declared her innocence. Next to those who are the victims 
of Providence, charity and mercy are necessary, in justice, to 
those who are the victims of society. But, instead of this, be- 
cause this lady loved her children, and thought, that if an an 
or a bad husband were to be restrained from depriving a mother 
of all sight or knowledge of her children whenever another man 
—a grave and responsible judge—thought he ought to be so 
restrained ; because, in opposition to the opinion of a reviewer, 
infinit’ her inferior in judgment and ability, she thought this 
restraint \ould not infringe materially on the supremacy of the 
male sex, a supremacy which she admits and approves, a period- 
ical, said to be the property of Mr Beaumont, the late member 
for Northumberland, has published an article against her, in 
which, besides assuming her immorality, three false assertions of 
the reviewer are made the grounds of upwards of a hundred 
ages of vituperation. The reviewer says Mr Serjeant Talfourd 
introduced his Infants’ Custody Bill into the House of Commons 
at the suggestion of Mrs Norton. On the testimony of Mr Hay- 





* L. E. L. was merely a poetess and novelist ; she had neither birth nor beauty ; 
yet her life, we are told, was darkened because certain men were too good-natured 
to resent, as an injurious imputation on them, slanders which to her good name 
were moral death. 
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ward, the able and accomplished editor of ‘ The Law Magazine,’ 
it is proved that they did not even know each other until after 
the bill had been some time introduced. This false inference 
and assertion of the reviewer is, in accordance with the usage 
established in our literature by the Crokerites, made the ground 
of such remarks as the following on Mr Talfourd and Mrs 
Norton : 

—‘ After all his late exertions in the cause of female emanci- 
ation, has the honourable and eloquent member received from 
is fair client no dearer guerdon, no sweeter reward, than that ?” 

Here a fact is inferred which would have been an innocent one 
even had it been true that Mrs Norton was concerned in the 
getting up of the Infants’ Custody Bill, and on this false inference 
an insinuation is based which goes directly to impugn the cha- 
racter of a woman, and which, were its real nature not seen 
through, might tend to mar the happiness of the home of a mar- 
tied man. 

Though Mrs Norton, in her well-known novel of ‘ The Wife,’ 
has attacked the doctrine of the equality of the sexes, and de- 
clared years ago her disbelief of the opinions which are now 
afloat on this subject, the reviewer ascribes to her a paper which 
advocates them vehemently. Her advocacy of these doctrines 
is made the reviewer’s reason for dragging her and her affairs 
before the public,—the pretext he seizes for proclaiming his be- 
lief in her guilt, and for holding her up to the execration of all 
the good and virtuous part of society. An anonymous paper is 
published in the ‘ Metropolitan Magazine,’ and we select a few 
specimens of the character of the author of it, as drawn by the 
reviewer ;—if a woman holding the opinions of the writer were 
to marry, she would commit, he says, “such a perjury as that 
none but a she-devil could do ;—such an act as that none but a 
she-beast could do.”—“ We repeat it, any woman who holds the 
doctrines of this writer, cannot have the slightest idea of what 
is the Divine sacredness and honour of marriage,—nor is iit to 
engage in it.” 

— ‘ Lust may exist where love does not; and we should not 
be surprised to learn that this writer is as notorious for her well- 
known, though perhaps non-convicted gallantries, as the advocates 
of her emancipation doctrines oananill are”. — 

— “ Marriage henceforth to be a state of perfect liberty for 
women to do whatever they please !—An Avatar of the Fula 
Libre by act of parliament !— We would suggest however, sotto 
voce, to the delicate prudence of this writer,” &c. &e.— 

— The reviewer, after describing her as a party to the fabri- 
cation of a bill along with a gentleman she did not then even 
know, and founding on this falsehood an insinuation against her 
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henour—after imputing to her doctrines which in her published 
and avowed works she has attacked and condemned—ascribes to 
her the paper in the ‘ Metropolitan’ which he has described as 
above, and points Mrs Norton out as the woman on whom all his 
denunciations fall, and to whom all the horrible characteristics he 
has portrayed belong—not merely as relying on a report, but 
as if she herself had claimed the authorship of the obnoxious 
paper, by appearing to copy from a title-page the words — 
* Statement of the Wrongs ty Women, by the Honourable Mrs 
C. Norton.’ Now, in fact, no such title-page ever existed: and 
Messrs Saunders and Otley, the proprietors of the ‘ Metro 
litan,’ have declared in a statement which has been made public 
that with the paper in question Mrs Norton had no connection 
whatever. Three falsehoods are asserted, her acquaintance with 
Mr Talfourd, her belief in the equality doctrines, and the au- 
thorship of the paper in the ‘ Metropolitan’—broad and fierce 
denunciations of her as a monster of iniquity are founded on 
these falsehoods; and this woman has no remedy either in the 
laws of the country, or the usages of society, for the injuries 
inflicted on her by an anonymous man, except that one which 
we are endeavouring to produce—the frown of public opinion. 


Lady Morgan was for years a mark ‘of slander to the Cro- 
kerites, and we think we can discern some of the effects of this 
on the general opinions entertained of her to the present hour. 
One of the worst consequences of this practice is that, if pursued 
> get a writer for a certain number of years, it infallibly tells; 

e most unthinking public get the impression—they know not 


whence nor wherefore—that the writer in question is a person 
they have seen em often attacked in reviews, a person of whom 


disparaging things have been frequently said, and therefore ideas 
of disparagement and contempt become associated in many 
minds with a name without reason or inquiry. Passing over the 
contemptible suspicions of poverty, and the like, which formed 
the major part of the attacks of which this very clever and bril- 
liant writer was the victim, we select as examples of the way she 
was dealt with the following instances. She was accused—the 
word printed thus—of 

FatseHoop.—When the proofs brought against her are 
looked into, it turns out that she calls the accounts given by the 
Duke de St Simon of the profligacy of the court of Louis XIV 
gay, while the reviewer thinks them gloomy pictures of profli- 
gacy. “ The falsehood of falsehoods” of which she is guilty 
consists in thinking that the conduct of the English government 
in sending Napoleon to St Helena was an ungenerous act, while 
the reviewer approves and applauds it. She is charged with 
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LicENtIOUSNEss.—The proof :—* In no very delicate phrase 
Lady Morgan violently reproaches D’Alembert that his con- 
nection with Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse was too Platonic— 
she would have had it a little more substantial.” 

‘‘ The Academy was to D’Alembert another Mademoiselle de 
YEspinasse. In his connexion with either, there was not a trace of 
energy of character, or of mental manhood.—All was feebleness 
and subjection. He carried the love letters of the one to his rivals, 
and he seconded the tyranny of the other in his discourses.” 

In this instance all Lady Morgan says is, that there was not 
much energy or mental manhood in the conduct of a lover who 
carried the love letters of his mistress to his rivals. The coarse- 
ness is all the invention of the reviewer. 

— Speaking of Madame D’Houdetot, Lady Morgan says— 

‘* Lamenting that she arrived too late to have seen this interesting 
and extraordinary woman; but occasionally associating with those 
who once had the happiness to live with her, and delightedly tracked 
the print of her steps in those elegant circles, over which she once 
presided.” 

Again the reviewer, who says Madame D’Houdetot was an 
improper character, supplies what he calls “ the climax of Lady 
Morgan’s laxity” himself, thus: 

— ‘Lady Morgan is so very figurative in her expressions, that 
we apprehend, however blameable the countenance given in this 
passage to vice may be, it would be uncandid and unjust to take 

er au pied de la lettre, and suppose that she would really have 
found delight in tracing the steps of Madame D’ Houtetot.” 

This is surely enough to cover with shame the men coneerned 
in the attacks on this gentleman. 

Mrs Austin has been, so far as we know, the object of only 
one attack, but it is so curious a specimen of how lightly the 
Crokerites can laugh away the character of a woman, even thou 
that woman should happen to be the associate and friend of some 
of their own wives, that we must quote it. The Crokerite 
reviewer found that a Mrs A. introduced to the Duke of Devon- 
shire a Mr Raumer, the pedantic author of some German histo- 
rical compilations, and of a book on England in 1835; and 
inferring erroneously that this lady was his translator Mrs 
Austin, mentions her in the following fashion :— 

*¢ His friend and admirer, Mrs Austin, seems to have been 
very zealous atid very successful in bringing Mr Raumer into 
the best Whig circles; for we find that the second night after 
his arrival in London,— 

‘When he was drest all in his best 
To walk abroad with Sally,’— 
she introduced him at Devonshire House.” 
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Mrs Jameson, since she has had the boldness, in her beautiful 
book of ‘ Summer Rambles and Winter Studies in Canada,’ to 
state certain opinions of her own—has been frequently abused. 
A Tory morning paper indeed honoured her with a peal of bolt- 
less thunder, because she thinks as every woman, we hope, prac- 
- tically thinks, that a woman is the only person who can really 
be an efficient guardian of her own honour. But we are not 
accustomed to notice this print. In several periodicals of small 
repute, her opinions have brought upon her various and sundry 
attacks; but there is one which avows a principle on which we 
waste a few words, lest, if it passes unrebuked, its author should 
injure himself by acting upon it. He says— 

“‘ Mrs Jameson has thus rendered it impossible for any one 
answering her in ber capacity of advocate, to refrain from also 
inquiring into her personal stake in the cause she pleads so 
warmly.” Courtesy forbids that we should do this! 

Is it impossible to answer the reasons a writer may adduce in 
favour of a given opinion, without mooting the separate and dif- 
ferent question of the interest the writer may have at stake in 
the matter in discussion ?—are questions to be tried by the merits 
of their advocates, instead of their own merits ?—until now most 
writers on logic and truth have thought the reasons in support 
of it, and the facts adduced in its favour, the only things Thich 
the debaters of it had to handle in regard to any proposition 
whatever. 


The article on Miss Edgeworth which most exemplifies the 
principles of the Crokerites, is a review of the Life of her father; 
which she concluded and published. The pure life and bene- 
ficent influence of this lady, her me talents and distinguished 


position in literature, do not stand her in any stead in the eyes 
of her Crokerite reviewer. She is guilty of thinking too highly 
of her father, and therefore she is accused of publishing a sneer 
at the union which gave her birth. 

* As Mr Edgeworth treats his first marriage with ridicule, so 
he appears to have looked upon this his second with permanent 
disgust. We find in his poetical opuscula an epigram written in 
1811 on some recent Scotch marriages and divorces. 


‘ To ready Scotland boys and girls are carried, 
Before their time, impatient to be married. 
Soon wiser grown, the self-same road they run, 
With equal haste, to get the knot undone. 
Th’ indulgent Scot, when English law too nice is, 
Sanctions our follies first, and then our vices.’—P. 490. 


That Mr Edgeworth, the hero of five marriages, two of them 
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clandestine, another of them irregular, and the last three inde- 
cently hasty, should have presumed to erect himself into a censor 
on such a subject, and that: his daughter should have published 
this sneer at the union which gave her birth, appears to us to be 
an effrontery in him and an indiscretion in her which we could 
not have believed, if it were not before our eyes.” 

— The reviewer by searching finds an epigram on Scotch mar- 
riages and divorces, and he connects it in his own mind with 
what he calls Mr Edgeworth’s second marriage, though separated 
from it by many years in point of time, and having applied it 
to what it never was enplied to before, bases on his own applica- 
tion the above atrocious imputations. In the same spirit, and in 
utter ignorance of the circumstances, is the following unmanly 
cruelty :— 

** Mrs Edgeworth’s memory ought to have been dear to the 
mind, if not to the heart, of Mr Edgeworth, for she was, we 
believe, the mother of his celebrated daughter; but strange to 
say, neither the gratitude of the father, nor the piety of the 
daughter, have thought it worth while to throw away even the 
most transient expression of affection or regret upon the unhappy 
mother. In fact, if the family cat had died in kittening, he 
circumstance could not be noticed with less ceremony ;—indeed 
it is only by a comparison of dates, that we learn that this 
neglecte lady was the parent of Maria Edgeworth, who, never- 
theless, has found abundant occasions to show her affection and 
gratitude for each of the three wives that succeeded her own 
mother.” 


Miss MarringEau.—We have found it to be impossible to 
give any examples from the Crokerite reviews of the worst and 
coarsest attacks which they have made on this lady. Our pages 
have never contained a line or an allusion calculated to bring a 
blush on the cheek of any woman; and we will not sully them 
now with the pollutions of the Crokerites. Miss Martineau 
happened to differ with the Crokerite review regarding the new 
Poor-law Bill: she approved in 1833 of a measure which their 
slower appreciation approved a few years later. But, owing to 
this she was made the object of attacks in which every joke 
a coarse but stupid writer could invent on the subject of popula- 
tion was applied to her. 

Of the abuse of another sort we can furnish specimens. 
Miss Martineau is, as everybody knows, so deaf; that she is 
obliged to use an ear-trumpet, which, however, she does so well, 
that very few persons indeed surpass her in the ability with 
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which she collects information, whether from seeing or listening. 
This infirmity is thus brutally alluded to by the Crokerite review 
=the sneer at the blind is directed against Mr Holman, the 
traveller. 

— “ We cannot answer these questions; but Miss Martineau’s 
inference is plain and undeniable—none of these persons could 
be expected in their present state to write an instructive book of 
travels, whereas, if any of them, after losing eyes and ears, should 
by any means become acquainted with this excellent work, and 
thereby learn how to observe, &c.” 

— “Very few indeed; and, considering that there are but 
two blind travellers extant, and only one that we know of, stone 
deaf, we cannot but wonder where Mics Martineau has collected 
all this valuable information.” 


The editors of the periodicals in which these things appear, 
complain most sltesuiy against being held responsible for the 
danders they are said to insert by the contributors who proclaim 
everywhere, that they despise and detest the insertions which 
are forced upon them by editorial omnipotence. Noman owns 
these things: the owning of them would be incompatible with a 
reception into the society of honourable men. The editors, it 
is true, are liable to be asked, why they insert passages which 
expose them to imputations on their personal honour and re- 
mae and the contributors to the enquiry, why they send 
their articles to men who issue them to the world with detestable 
and despicable additions. But the cowardice of the anonymous, 
covers both editors and contributors. The baseness of equivo- 
cation conceals them. The women who are slandered are known: 
they stand clearly and distinctly in the public gaze—the men 
who slander them are hidden: their names are denied ; their deeds 
are repudiated even by themselves. Their friends would not 
stand up for them were their names or their initials attached to 
their articles. We remember having seen a caricature, in which 
a gentleman is represented asking a villanous-looking cabman 
to drive him to the Old Bailey, who replies, that he had never 
heard of the place. Mention Crokerism to a Crokerite, and he 
assures you he never heard of such a thing. 

The disgust which the account we have given of abuse of women, 
must have excited, in every manly breast, is likely to be less than 
it ought to be, owing toe the lax morality prevalent on the sub- 
ject of satire. When benevolent writers have said that pity and 
eompassion, rather than anger and reprobation, were the fit 


feelings with which men ought habitually to regard even the 
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crimes of their fellows, they have been told that the Creator 
would not have implanted the emotions of anger and reprobation 
in our natures, had he not intended them to be exercised on 
appropriate and deserving objects. The reasoning, however, 
which argues that every feeling which can be felt, ought to be 
felt, seems somewhat sweeping in its reach, and immoral in its 
tendencies. Swift, we remember, makes it a reason for under- 
mining the virtue of Stella: and Romeo, when in iove with Ro- 
saline, makes her capacityof producing little images of herself 
a sufficing argument for dang it—in his eyes her chastity is a 


‘¢ sparing that makes huge waste ; 
For beauty starved with her severity 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity.’ 


By the word implanted can oniy be meant that we are created 
pr Pe of feeling anger and indignation; and we are just as 
able to feel them towards improper, as towards proper objects. 
The point in discussion, be it remembered, is not whether we 
are to feel these emotions or not—this point was settled long ago 
by the fundamental laws of our nature :—the question is, whether 
anger and reprobation are fit and becoming habitual feelings 
regarding the crimes, sins, and errors of mankind. Abstract as 
this question is, a misunderstanding of it, has, in all ages, led men 
to exhibit their mistakes about it in the concrete of persecution 
with its flames, racks and gibbets; and all that is needed for the 
justification of a persecutor, is the admission that the erroneous 
and sinful are pruper objects of habitual hatred and er 
The question of the propriety of vengeance is then reduced to 
a mere consideration of how a just hatred may be best and most 
efficiently embodied in action. But, since the advent of Chris- 
tianity, many of the noblest and worthiest spirits among men, 
have seen and felt the truth about forgiving enemies an ae 
good to the spiteful which the gospel proclaims; and thoug. 
slowly, the doctrine of charity to criminals, as the feeling best 
becoming the condition of us all, and as the greatest possible 
severity to crime, has been advancing in modern society ;—a 
truth, pure, deep, and grand, placed above and aloof, from the 
unworthy bitterness of our partizan life, like the bright, sweet, 
and serene blue of the infinite heavens, stretching beyond the 
stormy, castle-like, changeful, and party-coloured clouds which 
surround and overhang our every-day landscape. That aman who 
habitually entertains anger and hatred towards his fellows, is an 
angry and hating character—that in proportion as these unhappy 
feelings predominate ir his life, it must be an unhappy life— 
that the man who is constantly encouraging in himself anger 
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and hatred towards what at any given time he may think the 
errors, sins, and crimes of others, is, by so doing, preventing him- 
self from growing daily in benevolence and affection, and by nar- 
rowing himself within the petty sheli of his present opinions, 
antes an intellect to the progress of which catholicity is indis- 
pensable ; in short, to recapitulate, that the believer and prac- 
tiser of the doctrive of hating and reprobating makes himself 
angry, unhappy, uncharitable, and bigoted,—that he is poisoning 
his heart and shrivelling his soul,—these seem satisfactory reasons 
for doubting the omnipotent justice of the inference which says, 
that because we can, we ought habitually to reprobate and hate 
our erring fellows. A inan is what he habitually feels. Crime 
itself is indeed an object of reprobation whenever it is before the 
mind; but he does not act wisely for his own charazter and hap-~ 
piness who has it often there. ‘The right way of looking at cri- 
minals who have wronged us, is as profoundly as it is beautifully 
displayed by Prospero in ‘ The Tempest,’—a play in which a 
man whose mind was as sweet as it was strong,—Shakspeare,— 
seems, when closing his dramatic career, to have proposed to him- 
self, the illustration of a Christian precept, and that one the 
highest and noblest Christianity contains,—the precept which 
bids us do good to those who despitefully use us. Ariel, a fine 
and delicate spirit, assures Prospero that if he were to see his 
enemies in their penitence, his affections would become tender: — 

** Pro. Dost think so, spirit ? 

Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Pro. And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions ? and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art? 

Though with their high wrongs I am stung to the quick, 

Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part : the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. Go, release them, Ariel.” 


To minds sharp and narrow, weak and violent, the tenacity of 
present convictions is so cleaving, that they cannot contemplate 
any disagreement with their notions of truth and duty, nor any 
conduct at variance with their rules and standards of morals, 
without being betrayed, in bold and rude times, into the perseeu- 
tion of the dungeon and the stake, and in frivolous and coward! 
days into the persecution of abuse and slander. But the strong 
are forgiving and calm, and strongest when their forgiveness is 
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kindliest, and their calm most placid and serene. The fortiter 
in re is most efficient when joined with the suaviter in modo. The 
great laws of the universe are smooth and silent. Power is 
gentle. The ocean is not less grand or strong because she kisses 
the shore in the playful undulations and plashy tinklings of the 
smooth sand-beach wave. 

Critics of all living men ought to cultivate the most generous 
and genial sympathies. It is their work to appreciate truth and 
beauty. The pleasures, such as they are, of writing and reading 
slashing articles, are bought very dearly by dulling the taste for 
new kinds of excellence, and deadening the sympathies, without 
which it is impossible to obtain even the slightest understanding, 
either of adverse or of novel truths. Depreciation is so facile, 
and admiration so difficult, that habits of admiring are inestimabl 
valuable in enabling us to judge rightly of men and things. If 
a man is not on the look-out for good qualities, he will mistake 
them for bad ones. Sympathy, though our books of logic men- 
tion it not, is indispensably necessary to the apprehension of 
truth. The best way to destroy a falsism is to take out of it 
the portion of truth there may be in it; and this can be done 
only by Pa by doing this, and by bringing the light of 
other truths to bear upon it, an effulgence is created in which the 
falsism wastes itself away, while it sparkles, like an icicle in sun- 
light. 

e The catholicity which is se indispensable to the apprehension 
of truth, is equally necessary to appreciation in matters of taste. 
A man may be a brilliant reviewer, a sounding brass, or an 
amusing writer, a tinkling cymbal, but he cannot be a good 
critic, without, what we may call, the charity of taste. The 
curse of criticism is narrowness,—a vice which clings to some 
men, because it less inconveniently affects their interests, even 
more closely in questions of taste than in questions of truth. 
Nothing more distinctly marks the limits of the character of a 
man, than the limits of his imagination: the kinds of men into 
whose souls he can enter, realizing at once their intellects and 
their hearts, and the sorts of imagery in which his fancy revels. 
Few, even of the gifted, have succeeded both in the humourous 
and the beautiful. Of no man, of al! men who have ever lived, 
but of one—Shakspeare—can it be said that he has enwrapt the 
finest moral in the most exquisite physical beauty: that he has 
created an Ophelia, a Juliet, a Desdemona, and a Cordelia— 
emanations from the very soul of the beautiful itself—heavenly 
forms issuing from the heavenly blue—which seem to descend 
towards the earth— 


‘‘ like angels vailing clouds,” — 
while from the same brain have issued, as from a tavern, carol- 
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ling catches, with quips, and jests, and ae and 
Stephano, Bardolph and Pistol, Quickly and Falstaff. Cordelia 
and Falstaff in the same brain !—It is a transmutation, almost to 
think of it, from Wordsworth to Dickens; from the thoughts 
which “ spiritualise the hills,” to the jokes of Sam Weller in the 
Cockney streets. Yet, we feel that in both — Shakspeare 
was deeper than either or both these gifted men, while combining 
them in himself. The critic of the present day, the man whose 
duty it is, daily or weekly or monthly or YS to pronounce 
judgment on the different writers who adorn our literature, has 
a wider range to fill, were he adequate to it all, than even that 
which Shakspeare traversed. He is not required to go very 
deeply into anything, it is true; but his field is a wider one, for 
it includes all that preceded Shakspeare, and all he did, and all 
that has followed him. The business of the critic is the study of 
the science of literature,—the philosophy of the grand, the 
beautiful, the pathetic, and the humorous; and these were easy 
matters comparatively (albeit their alphabet is unknown to our 
aristocratic reviewers) if he had to deal with them merely in 
the abstract, instead of having to decide on their multiform va- 
riations in the concrete. If so few men can create both the hu- 
mourous and the beautiful, is it not likely that very few men are 
competent to criticise them both? In nearly ninety-nine cases in 
a hundred a critic is liable to be a fault-finder, when dealing with 

ifted men, because his faculties are too poor to enable him to 

e a discerner of merits. The poverty of their tastes, and of 
their powers of appreciation, have been made so evident to the 
=— that there is scarcely one man of established reputation 
iving in England who has not compelled some one or other of 
the aristocratic reviewers, in their oracles of taste, to make a 
distinct recantation of his judgments. A man of pithless 
polish and heartless sparkle, cannot appreciate a writer of the 
simplest and loveliest elevation of nature, and he proclaims that 
the latter will never do: a writer who dresses common-places up 
in turgidities of Sooper and extravagancies of metaphor, and who 
never succeeded in-anything he ever did, finds out that a most 
successful writer is not a Shakspeare or a Ben Jonson, and he 
ptoclaims the fact to the world, in so many successive yards of 
vituperation; a man whose taste was formed by the French 
school of English writers, Addison, Pope, Johnson, and the 
rest, comes to judge of a young writer, who has found humour 
like gold, in the imagination of a provincial boy, paving the 
London streets, and his sentence is one of contempt ;—most 
learned and turgid, and polished critics, permit us to inform you 
that there are men actually alive who say they can render rea- 


sons, who have undoubtedly the temerity to think, after having 
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read your best writings, that there is not one of you who will 
not become a greater man than he now is, the very day he rises 
to the appreciation and admiration of a Wordsworth, or a 
Bulwer, or a Dickens ! 

We had almost forgotten the Crokerites. As an improve- 
ment on their mode of warfare, clever and witty men, have said 
it is not the interest of our class to fight with the weapons 
of abuse and slander, at which the worst men are the best 
“fighters, and therefore they have recommended the use only of 
the weapons of cleverness and wit. This is a great improve- 
ment, but somewhat selfish of the wits: the true morality of con- 
troversy seems however to be, to avoid all personalities with an 
avoidance proportioned to the defencelessness of their object, and 
when the duty of attack comes to discharge it even against a 
Crokerite,—hesitatingly as one awed by the realized presence of 
both Truth and Charity: let your attack be Evidence softened 
by Benevolence. J. R. 








Art. VIII.—A Letter to the Earl of Durham on Reform in 
Parliament, by Paying the Elected. London: 1839. 


HE Radicals have hitherto exhibited the spectacle of a great 
body of men without policy, leader, organization, concert, 
or simultaneous efforts. ‘They must be mere material to make 
tools of, if they continue in this position one moment after they 
ean get out of it. Their whole strength in the country has 
never been called forth, because no immediate purpose has ever 
been presented to them in which they all felt an equal interest— 
for which they were all equally impelled to exert themselves. 
When we call the party which we desire to see formed, a 
Radical party, we mean not to circumscribe it by any partial 
or sectional limitation. We call it Radical because the modern 
Radicals are in possession of a part of the ground on which it 
is necessary that the combination should be built; because the 
measures with which they, and we may add, with which any 
leader they may select, must be identified the Ballot and 
Household Suffrage, or something equivalent to it, are a por- 
tion of those which must be comprehended in the practical policy 
of such a party. But we well know that the Reform party of 
the empire ought not to be, cannot be, Radical in any narrow 
or sectarian sense. There may be many coferies in a countrys 
but there can be only two parties. What we must have to 
eppose to the great Conservative party is the whole Liberal 
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party, not some mere section of it,—a combination which shall 
exclude no shade of opinion in which one sober or practicable 
man can be found,—one man capable of adapting rational means 
to honest ends; a phalanx, stretching from the Whig-Radicals at 
one extremity (if we may so term those among the persons call- 
ing themselves Whigs who are real Liberals) to the Ultra- 
Radicals and the Working Classes on the other. 

Such a phalanx has existed; and by its support the Grey 
Ministry was enabled to carry the Reform Bill. We wish to 
see this great party reconstructed. We are persuaded that it 
ean be, and that to accomplish this it only requires a popular 
leader. People are ready to cry out that it is impossible, because 
it is indeed no longer possible by the same means ; but is not this 
what every er view of politics would prepare us for? Was 
it ever known in history that the same thing took place twice in 
exactly the same manner? To find the means of accomplishing 
what borné politicians pronounce impracticable, is the test of 
statesmanship: we do not even think that the difficulties to be 
overcome in this instance are a very severe trial of it. It is a 
case for moral qualities, fully as much as for intellectual. A La- 
fayette will find his way to the object sooner than a Talleyrand. 


Straightforwardness and singleness of purpose, and the energy 
of a strong will, aided by sufficient knowledge of the state of 


opinions in Great Britain and Ireland, and of the peculiarities of 
the different classes of society, are the main requisites. And a 
very moderate degree of that knowledge is sufficient to point 
out, that it is not time to declare the object impracticable, since 
the means which are alone proper for attaining it have not yet 
been tried. What those means are, it is the purpose of the pre- 
sent article to investigate. 

Our aim in this inquiry is altogether practical. We intend 
no doctrinal discussion. That a reform in many of the institu- 
tions of this country is needful, that the pursuit of such reform 
is a laudable undertaking, that there will never more be peace or 
content in this country without it, are propositions which we 
shall allow to rest upon their own evidence: we are not now ad- 
dressing ourselves to any persons by whom they are denied, nor 
is this the time for stating how far, in our own opinion, the 
changes in the existing order of things ought to go. ‘The ques- 
tion is not now about particular reforms, but how to carry on the 
Reform movement; not whose are the best ideas of reform, but 
how to plant the firmest footing for reform in general. Radicalism 
has done enough in speculation; its business now is to make itself 
panto Most reformers are tolerably well aware of their ends; 

‘them turn to what they have hitherto far less attended to= 
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how to attain them. No reformer can hope to realize any re= 
forms of importance but by means of a strong and united Reform 
party. To form this, must be an object paramount in the mind 
of each to the pursuit of his particular aims, because it is a con- 
dition precedent to them all; and we are either much mistaken, 
or this object will exact from every class of Reformers far less 
sacrifice or even postponement of their particular aims than is 
commonly thought, and that what is required from each is a better 
knowledge and juster appreciation of the opinions and feelings 
of his allies, rather than any compromise of his own. 

Let us examine, then, what is the available strength of the 
Reform party; what proportion it collectively bears to that of 
our adversaries; and of what component parts that strength is 
made up; that we may have a clear view of the elements to be 
combined, and of the nature of the hindrances to their combin- 
ing; and may know what are the obstacles to be overcome, in 
order to the organization of the party for powerful and sys- 
tematic action on a combined plan. 

Who, then, are the natural Radicals of the country, and 
who are the natural opponents of Radicalism? We use the 
words * natural Radicals,” and ‘ natural opponents of Radical- 
ism,” as an index to our whole mode of looking at this subject. 
One is constantly hearing of “ reaction,” or of “ the progress of 
opinion ;” of the growth, or spread, one day of Radicalism, 
another day of Conservatism; and newspapers are perpetually 
comparing notes about registrations, and municipal elections, to 
ascertain which of the two principles is gaining upon the other. 
How inconclusive such evidences are, has been very often 
pointed out. For our part we have hardly any belief in reac- 
tions, and but little in any growth of political opinion, whether 
Radical or Conservative, but the growth in numbers, intelli- 
gence, and wealth, of the classes who are already, and from the 
circumstances of their position, Radicals or Conservatives. Men 
change sides on particular questions, as their views change as to 
the point at which they can, or should, make their stand for their 
party; as the Duke of Wellington changed his opinion on the 
Catholic claims. But we know of no instances in our time, and 
have read of few in history (except in seasons of panic, which in 
this as in other respects produce strange phenomena) where a 
great and sudden movement took place in the feelings of a 

eople, either towards Radicalism or Conservatism. We have 
nown, it is true, many instances, and in these times can seldom be 
long without them, when circumstances have suddenly called out 
masses of Conservative or Radical feeling which already existed, 
from a-passive state into an active. The real amount of either 
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feeling which exists in our own country, at least, we believe to 
be at all periods much the same; saving the gradual changes, 
which the natural laws of the progress of society bring about. 

In order to estimate the strength of the two parties, we must 
consider the permanent causes which are operating upon each 
of the separate divisions that compose the nation, and determin- 
ing it towards the one party or the other: and these permanent 
causes (speaking as we are of bodies of men, and not of remark- 
able individuals) are for the most part to be looked for in their 
personal interests, or in their class feelings. We are the last 
persons to undervalue the power of moral convictions. But the 
convictions of the mass of mankind run hand in hand with their 
interests or with their class feelings. We have a strong faith, 
stronger than either politicians or philosophers generally have, 
in the influence of reason and virtue over men’s minds; but it 
is in that of the reason and virtue on their own side of the ques- 
tion; in the ascendancy which may be exercised over them for 
their good, by the best and wisest persons of their own creed. 
We expect few conversions by the mere force of reason, from 
one creed to the other. Men’s intellects and hearts have a 
large share in determining what sort of Conservatives or Liberals 
they will be; but it is their position (saving individual excep- 
tions) which makes them Conservatives or Liberals. 

If we would find, then, the line of distinction between the 
two parties, we must look out for another line of demarcation ; 
we must find out who are the Privileged Classes, and who are the 
Disqualified. The former are the natural Conservatives of the 
country; the latter are the natural Radicals. 

The Privileged Classes are all those who are contented with 
their position; who think that the institutions of the country 
work well for them; who feel that they have all the influence, or 
more than the influence, in the present order of things, which 
they could expect under any other; who enjoy a degree of con- 
sideration in society which satisfies their ambition, and find the 
legislature prompt to lend an ear to their complaints, and if they 
feel anything as an inconvenience to endeavour to devise a 
remedy for it. All, in short, who feel secure that their interests 
will not be postponed to those of other people, and still more all 
who feel secure that the interests of other people will be post- 

ned to theirs, compose the Conservative body. Those who 
feel and think the reverse of all this are the Disqualified Classes. 
All who feel oppressed, or unjustly dealt with, by any of the 
institutions of the country; who are taxed more Leaty than 
other people, or for other people’s benefit; who have, or con- 
sider themselves to have, the field of employment for their 
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pecuniary means or their bodily or mental faculties unjustly nar- 
rowed; who are denied the importance in society, or the influ- 
ence in public affairs, which they consider due to them as a class, 
or who feel debarred as individuals from a fair chance of rising 
in the world; especially if others, in whom they do not recognize 
any superiority of merit, are artificially exalted above their 
heads: these compose the natural Radicals; to whom must be 
added a large proportion of those who, from whatever cause, are 
habitually ill at ease in their pecuniary circumstances ; the suf- 
ferers from low wages, low profits, or want of employment: for 
even if they do not impute their situation to the government, 
they almost always think that the government could, if it chose, 
do something to relieve them; ool at all events, finding them- 
selves ill off as they are, think they should not fare worse and 
would stand a chance of faring better under a change. 

Let us proceed to make an inventory of these several classes, 
and begin with the Conservatives. 

At the head of the Privileged, or in other words, the Satis- 
fied Classes, must be placed the landed interest. ‘They have 
the strongest reason possible for being satisfied with the govern- 
ment; they are the government. It was said without exaggera- 
tion before the Reform Bill, it may be repeated with very little 
exaggeration even yet, that the English Government is an 
oligarchy of landholders. ‘They compose the House of Lords 
exclusively. In the House of Commons they possess the repre- 
sentation of the counties, and of most of the small towns. On 
all questions which interest them as landholders, and on which 
the Whig and Tory portion of them are united, their majority 
in the Bows of Commons is irresistible. That this power does 
not lie idle in their hands, the Corn Laws are an instance, in- 
telligible to every capacity. And never was the fact more 
signally illustrated than in the last session of Parliament, on the 
occasion which Mr Charles Villiers termed, in a spirited speech, 
the East Retford of the Corn Laws. On the eve of the most 
decided scarcity of the last twenty years, a majority refused, not 
the admission of foreign corn to the home market, but the paltry 
permission to grind it here for re-exportation: a trifle, which did 
not even, to the extent of a trifle, infringe upon their monopoly, 
which did not encroach vne hair’s-breadth upon the right they 
arrogate to make their countrymen eat dear bread for their bene- 
fit: but against which the objection urged was, that in some case 
which was just conceivable, some remote or possible danger might 
chance to accrue, of an encroachment in some other way upon 
that insulting claim. Their fancies go before all other people’s 
most substantial interests. If we desire other examples, the 
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embarrassment is solely in the choice. The whole course of 
legislation has ever, and does now, run wholly in their favour. 
Not content with selling dear, they must borrow cheap; and in 
that hope—a fallacious one after all—the usury laws, abolished 
for the trading classes, are still kept up for the benefit of the 
landholders. ‘Their land descends without probate or legacy 
duty, and is very incompletely liable to the claims of their cre- 
ditors. When it comes to their turn to be creditors, they have 
secured to themselves the preference over all others (except the 
tax-gatherer) by the power of distraining for rent: all other 
people must first go to law-—they may come at once on the pre- 
mises and take. As the owners of advowsons, the endowments 
of the church of England are in reality theirs; they it is who, by 
converting the cure of souls into a family property, have made 
the Christian ministry the provision for the fool or profligate of 
a family,—for those who, being too stupid, or too idle, or too 
vicious to work, are fit only for an “ easy life.” The abuses of 
the church are the patrimony of the younger children of the 
landowners. Again, the government of ‘xc rural districts is alto- 
ether in their hands; as justices in quarter sessions they vote 
the taxes, control all the expenditure, decide without appeal a 
majority of all the causes, civil and criminal, which are tried in 
this country. As magistrates sitting singly or in petty sessions, 
not a police officer can move but by their warrant, not an act of 
administration can be done of which they have not the direct 
control. Accordingly they enjoy all the importance which ap- 
pertains everywhere to the class that wields the powers of govern- 
ment. What the noble is in Austria, and the placeman in 
France, the landed proprietor is in England. A —eolh someyes and a 
man of consequence are synonymous. ‘To become a landowner 
is what every one is looking to who desires to rise—is the test of 
having risen. It is the boast of America to be “ a fine country 
for poor people ;” if England cannot say as much, she may pride 
herself, however, on being the paradise of country senitliatin 
they, with a luxury and comfort enjoyed by their class in no 
other country, combine a personal importance comparable only to 
that of the high nobility elsewhere, and the richest of them are 
from time to time aggregated to the nobility of their own country. 
That the body for whose interest the present order of 
things is all contrived, should be Conservative of that order of 
things, can surprise nobody. The landholders, as a class, are 
enerally unqualified Tories; those who are not so, mostly be- 
ong to the Conservative Whigs, differing from Tories in little 
but in hereditary personal connexions and in name. Neither 
among the landholders, nor among those whom the landholders 
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can influence, could the party which we desire to see constituted, 
hope to find any great portion of its strength. ‘These classes 
constitute, on the contrary, and will continue to constitute, the 
main body of the force which that party has to contend against. 
Yet even on this, their weakest point, the Reformers are 
not altogether unsupported; nor need they, even on the present 
system of open voting, give up all the county elections for lost. 
First, it is only the great landed proprietors that are hostile. 
The small proprietors are on our side. On the Corn Laws 
indeed, but on the Corn Laws only, they have a common interest 
with the great landholders. In every other respect they belon 
to the natural Radicals. They are not rich, and derive no benefit 
from the privileges of riches; while they are more independent 
than any other persons can possibly be who are not rich, ina 
country where all power goes along with wealth. Wherever any 
considerable number remain of what were once the pride of Eng- 
land,—her yeomanry ; wherever the multiplication of large for- 
tunes, and the eagerness of men of fortune to buy land, has not 
yet extinguished the class of small proprietors, there the county 
elections return Liberals. It was this class which gave Sir James 
Graham so disagreeable a lesson in Cumberland. It is a similar 
class, in the part of Yorkshire nearest to Cumberland, that gives 
Mr Cayley his majority ; and in West Kent, that, in spite of the 
strongest influences, succeeds in returning Mr Hodges. He is 
a shallow politician who imagines that the mere possession of 
land makes men Conservative. In T’rance the Liberal deputies 
are mostly sent by tle small proprietors of the agricultural de- 
partments, while the great manufacturers and merchants form the 
Conservative party. In every country in which landed property 
is much divided, the land will be on the side of democracy ; as 
they well know who fight for primogeniture and entail as the 
bulwarks of Toryism, the main stay of an aristocratic constitution. 
In addition to the small proprietors, the Reformers may claim 
another class connected with the land, who bear a strong affinity to 
small proprietors, the class of prosperous farmers with long leases. 
This class, rare in the south of England, where most of the 
farmers are tenants-at-will, is more frequent in the north, and in 
Scotland almost universal. Nearly every farmer in Scotland 
holds his land on lease, and feels himself almost as independent 
of his landlord as his landlord is vo! im. Accordingly, even under 
the unexciting circumstances of tic last general election, full half 
the Members returned for the Scotch counties were Liberals. 
Such facts show the real value of the assertion one often hears, 
that the agricultural constituencies are at heart Tories, and would, 
even under the protection of the Ballot, send Tories to Parlia- 
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ment. Wherever the electors are in a position to declare their 
real sentiments we find them Liberals. The yeomanry are 
Liberals; and so are the farmers, in the country of long leases ; 
and it is well known that everywhere in Scotland, except at 
Edinburgh, a Liberal and a Radical are synonymous. The 
tenants-at-will are not made of different stuff from the tenants for 
a term, or the small proprietors. The Ballot might not at first 
produce upon them its full effect, for habitual servitude leaves its 
traces on the mind as fetters do on the limbs; but a few years 
would make them feel their freedom as those feel it who have 
always enjoyed it. ‘The slavish deference for their landlord, the 
notion that their vote goes with their rent, and is to be exercised 
at the landlord’s pleasure, has sustained far too many shocks 
of late years, to have much strength left ; and the English farmer 
will not, when no longer in the alternative of servility or ruin, 
be long found on a different side from the Scotch farmer and the 
English yeoman. 

e have mentioned two classes connected with the land, 
whose co-operation a real Liberal party might even now count 
upon for giving it a majority in a general p aT There is a 
third class, which, in a muster of our strength, is by no means to 
be neglected—the owners and occupiers of land connected with 
towns, or in the manufacturing or mining districts equivalent to 
towns. The number of persons thus situated who are county 
electors, though much reduced by the Reform Bill, is still consi- 
derable, and the rapid growth of the towns and of manufactures 
makes the class an increasing one. ‘The numerous small manu- 
facturing towns not enfranchised by the Reform! Bill furnish 
many of them; the potteries, and the mining districts, many 
more ; and the class includes those who raise garden produce and 
other articles for the markets of the towns, and whose interest is 
not identical with that of the agriculturists generally, but with 
that of the town population. ‘The body thus composed has even 
now a preponderant influence in not a few county elections. 
It returns both members for the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and 
it still gives to the Liberals three of the four members for Corn- 
wall, three of the four members for Durham. It will give us the 
members for Middlesex and Surrey, for South Lancashire, Gla- 
morganshire, Warwickshire, Somersetshire, whenever the electors 
are appealed to at a critical moment, in a cause worthy of their 
efforts. 

Besides these various classes, there are among the Jland- 
owners many individuals of fortune and consequence, who though 
belonging by their interests to the Conservative side, are attached 
by their sentiments to Liberalism. In all privileged classes there 
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are individuals whom some circumstance of a personal nature has 
alienated from their class, while there are others sufficiently 
generous and enlightened to see the interest of their class in the 
promotion of the general interest, and to desire it by no other 
means. Such were the glorious minority of the French noblesse 
in the States General of 1789; forty-five names, almost every one 
of which has made itself remembered for some personal merit. 
There are men of a similar description in this country, some of 
them possessing sufficient influence of wealth, and weight of eha- 
racter, to decide many a wavering vote in the House of Commons, 
and turn the balance of many an election. Lord Durham is 
such a man. Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Radnor, are such men. 
Among the most valued adherents of the present Ministry some 
such are to be found, in whose sentiments, so far as known to the 
public, there is nothing to preclude them from bearing a part in 
the formation of a Liberal party such as we hope to see. Lord 
Spencer, for instance, Lord Normanby,—may we not add, Lord 

owick ?—are far too precious to such a party not to be cordially 
welcomed to it, and if it be such as we wish it to be, it will be 
one to which they may honestly. belong. 

On the whole, although a large majority of the count 
members will remain Conservatives, at least during the eonti- 
nuance of open voting, we cannot, even after allowing for the 
presumable Tefection of the Conservative Whigs, reckon the mi- 
nority that might be obtained in the English and Welsh counties 
by the Liberal party, at a general election held under cireum- 
stances of excitement, at fewer than forty-five or fifty, which is 
about the number that after an election held without any exeite- 
ment at all, support the present Ministry. 

To return to the Conservatives. ‘The landowners, as we 
have already said, form their main strength. To the landowners, 
however, must be added (saving, as before, individual exceptions) 
nearly the whole class of very rich men. It is true, no other 
class of rich men find the legislature ever at their back, ready to 
make all its powers instrumental to the promotion of their class 
interests: no other class has the same actual participation in the 
direct business of government: nor has the man of great monied 
or mercantile wealth quite so much political influence or consi- 
deration in society as the great landowner has. But every rieh 
man may be a landowner if he please; he expects, and intends, 
if not a landholder himself, to be the founder of a family of land- 
holders ; he looks upon himself as already belonging to the elass, 
and cherishes its privileges, as he does those of the Peerage—as 
of personal interest to him, since they may one day be his own. 
A similar observation applies to the professions which partake 
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of aristocracy,—the army, the navy, the bar. The heads of all 
the three professions rank with the aristocracy; the two former 
consist originally of the sons and brothers of the landowners. All 
these professions have moreover a direct interest adverse to the 
spirit of Reform. The army and navy fear retrenchment and 
injury to their prospects; and dislike generally the new ideas of 
the times ; for this reason, among others, that the tendency of the 
new ideas is hostile to war. The lawyers fear law reform, which 
would render much of their hardly-acquired learning valueless, 
and though it would greatly add to the general amount of busi- 
ness of the profession, would, at least they think so, diminish the 
value of the great prizes. ‘The army and navy therefore, with 
nearly all the leaders and a numerical majority of the bar, are 
generally Conservatives. To these it is scarcely necessary to 
add, the beneficed clergy of the Church of England, both in pos- 
session and in expectancy. ‘They have been told, as everybody 
else is told, that the Church is part and parcel of the Constitution ; 
and it is so much the most peccant part, that reform, they needs must 
feel, cannot creep into any other part and pass by this. Accord- 
ingly no other of the privileged classes is so intensely Tory, upon 
the whole, as the beneficed clergy. There areindeed in theChurch, 


and even in the highest ranks of it, men to whom the labour is 
more precious than the reward, and who would care little for any 


risk which the temporalities of the Church might run in the 
attempt to make it spiritually what it professes to be. But of 
these hereafter: of these a large proportion may be claimed for 
the Reformers. 

We are not aware of having omitted any important element 
of the Conservative strength; unless, indeed, it be the protected 
trades, those who share with the landowner the privilege of tax- 
ing the community to keep up their own prices ; the shipping 
interest, the timber interest, the West India interest. ‘These 
three in particular have long been the main pillars of 'Toryism 
among the commercial classes; for, like the Church of England 
elergy, they have been so long attacked, and with so much effect, 
as to feel that if the time ever comes for a general yielding up of 
exclusive privileges, theirs must be among the first to go. 

Against these various denominations of Privileged Classes, 
of people who thrive under existing institutions better than they 
would hope to thrive under any probable change, and who are, 
therefore, the natural Conservatives of the country, we are now 
to set in array the classes who are dissatisfied with their posi- 
tion, and who compose the natural Radicals. 

To begin with the middle classes. In almost every division 
of them the majority are on the side of change. The same cause 
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which makes the landlords Conservatives, makes the bulk of the 
manufacturing and mercantile classes Reformers. The chief ex- 
ceptions are the protected trades, and, as already mentioned, the 
very rich manufacturers and merchants of all denominations; 
though even these have sources of dissatisfaction in common with 
the rest. The class, as a class, feel that they have not justice 
done them - existing institutions. ‘Their most essential inte- 
rests are made to give way to the idlest fears, the most silly pre- 
judices of the landowners. ‘To keep up rents, and under a mis- 
taken notion too of their being in reality much kept up, the 
profits of capital are brought down by the Corn Laws to the lowest 
scale ; foreign nations whose produce we will not take, are unable 
to take our manufactures, and those who can, are provoked to 
enact retaliatory laws against us, and to establish manufactures 
which are treading upon the heels of ours. We are driven, or in 
yearly apprehension of being driven, out of one market after 
another. Our small capitalists are emigrating in numbers, 
because they can no longer live upon their profits. The difficulty 
of subsisting on the proceeds of a moderate capital, whether in 
business or at interest, continually increases. ‘The field of em- 
ployment becomes more and more crowded ; contracted artificially 
by the Corn Laws. And this is not a casual evil, the result of a 
passing error, which can be remedied by the mere progress of 
discussion. Discussion has done its work; the obstacle lies 
deeper than it can reach. The landlords are masters of the legis- 
lature. They know their power; they have the manufacturers 
down, and they mean to keep them down. ‘The heads of the 
agricultural party boast of the working of the Corn Laws. be 
triumph in having secured to themselves by these laws the fu 
profit of a season of scarcity. ‘hey have their hands upon the 
loaf on every man’s table, and will not let it go; and their organs 
load with x ne the “ grasping capitalists,” because they had 
rather not be ruined to fatten the landowners. ‘The Corn Laws 
may be got rid of ; but it can only be through a further Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The last reform left almost unabated the 
master-evil, the preponderance of the Corn Law interest. And 
the manufacturers and merchants will have to learn what the 
working classes have already learnt—that they must combine to 
agitate, not against the Corn Laws, but against the source of the 
Corn Laws, as well as of every other grievance—the vicious con- 
stitution of the legislature. 

The bulk of the middle classes of the towns, the ten-pound 
electors, are still more universally Reformers. They are the 
greatest sufferers of all by low profits, and an overcrowded field 
of employment. They belong almost universally to the “ uneasy 
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classes.” They are nearly all of them struggling either against 
the diffieulty of subsisting, or against that of providing for their 
sons and daughters. ‘They have no common interest or fellow 
feeling with the aristocracy; under no circumstances can they 
hope to be participators of aristocratic privileges; and they are 
accustomed to conjunct action, to meet in Corporations, form 
associations and hold public meetings, without waiting for a lord 
or the owner of ten thousand acres to put himself at their head. 
The new municipal bodies have been already of admirable use 
towards the political education of this class. Those assemblies 
are normal schools of real public business ; and are forming, in 
all the considerable towns, able and experienced local leaders for 
the Reform party. Reform has another and a still stronger 
hold upon many of the class; upon many of those among them 
whe are most prosperous in their circumstances, and least under 
the influence of the causes of dissatisfaction which act upon the 
trading classes through their pecuniary means. A great part of 
the most thriving and influential of the town electors are Dis- 
senters ; and as such, are in open opposition to one of the great 
aristocratic institutions, one with which all the rest are insepa- 
rably interwoven. No part of the Reform body, for constancy 
in their political conduct, are more entirely to be depended upon 
than these. Between them and the aristocracy, there is a deeper 
gulph fixed than can be said of any other portion of the middle 
elass ; and when men's consciences, and their interests, draw in 
the same direction, no wonder that they are irresistible. 

Almost all the skilled employments, those which require 
talent and education but confer no rank,—what may be called 
the non-aristocratie professions—are to a great degree in the 
hands of Dissenters, and those professions may, in any case, be 
numbered among the natural Radicals. If the great landowners 
are mostly Tories, it would surprise some persons to know how 
many of the men who manage their affairs, how many of the 
stewards, and attornies of men of fortune, are Dissenters and 
Liberals ; and where the landlord does not take a very active part 
in politics, the influence of his agent in an election often goes 
as far as his. The men of active and aspiring talent, indeed, 
im all classes except the highest, are Radicals everywhere ; 
for what is Radicalism, but the claim of pre-eminence for per- 
sonal qualities above conventional or accidental advantages? And 
what more certain than that a man of talent, compelled to serve 
men of no talent, and taught by daily experience that, even if 
fortune favours him he can scarcely by the labours of a life raise 
his head to a level with their feet, will be, by a natural tendency, 
something of a leveller? 
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There is another body besides the Dissenters, whom their re- 
sone sentiments place among the natural Radicals, among those 
who either are Radicals already, or are ripe for being so as soon 
as they awaken to their position; we mean the Church Reform- 
ers, a growing body among the laity and even among the clergy 
of the Church of England. They are, more than can be said 
perhaps of any other class, determined to the Reform side by a 
sense of duty only, without the additional stimulus of a personal 
injury. They are not, like the Dissenters, taxed for the — 
of a worship which is not theirs ; but they see the religion which 
is theirs, corrupted in the way in which every religion has been 
corrupted, by the secular interests of its ministers; and this be- 
cause those ministers spring from the aristocracy, and are part 
and parcel of the aristocracy ; because the class that predominate 
in the legislature present to livings, and by being the makers of 
ministries, are the dispensers of ecclesiastical dignities ; because 
che proprietors of the land are the proprietors of the Chureh 
too, and their interest is that its much pay be burthened with 
little work. ‘The Church Reformers will never attain their object 
while the House of Commons is under the influence of those for 
whose benefit church abuses exist. They must be Radicals if 
they would be successful Church Reformers. Every doctrine 
and practice, which either in present times, or in times past, has 


tended to corrupt the Ciurch, every claim which has been 
advanced to x see despotism, or countenance given to worldl 


sycophancy, has emanated from the Tory part of the body, a 
has been dictated by the desire to make the Church a political 
engine. For any aid in chasing such doctrines and practices out 
of the sanctuary, the Church Reformers can look to the Liberals 
alone. 

In addition to all these classes must be included among the 
natural Radicals nearly all Scotland and all Ireland. Since the 
Church of John Knox followed the example of its richer sister, 
and from the People’s Church made itself the Laird’s Church, 
one half of the people of Scotland have become Voluntaries ; 
most of the remainder are Church Reformers, enemies to the 
great abuse of both Churches’ individual patronage. Half the 
members for the Scotch counties, and all the members for the 
boroughs, except one, are even now Liberals, most of them Radi- 
cals; and nearly all the places which now return Whigs will return 
Radicals when the present equivocal position of parties is ended, 
and the question is distinctly put between Radicalism and Con- 
servatism, Of the Irish little need here be said. It would be 
strange, indeed, if a people whe have never known any thing but 
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oppression ‘-~m their government, oppression slowly and reluct- 
antly relaxed under the compulsion of their growing force; a 
people who have been for centuries, and are still, the most wronged 
and the most suffering in Europe—were not numbered among 
the Disqualified Classes; if they were not eager to aliy them- 
selves with anybody who will be, or who will but seem, the enem 
of their enemies. And they well know, that where there is suc 
a mass of mischief to be cleared away, where it is necessary to 
eut so deep, they will find no real fellow feeling but in the Radi- 
eals; that from them alone have they any chance of complete 
redress; and that their only policy is an alliance with the other 
Disqualified Classes, to give the ascendaucy to the Radical inte- 
rest in the empire. 

Last, but not the least formidable part of the Radical body, 
comes the whole effective political strength of the working 
classes: classes deeply and increasingly discontented, and whose 
discontent now speaks out in a voice which will not be unheard ; 
all whose movements are now made with an organization and 
concert of which those classes were never, at any former period, 
capable, and with a comprehension of political tactics, and of the 
necessity of postponing all subordinate ends to the main end, not 

et reached - any other class of Reformers. As to this point, 


indeed, the whole Reform party has much to learn from their 


example. Th + are as many conflicting opinions, as much 
diversity of ultimate objects, among the Chartists themselves, as 
between the Chartists and the Moderate Radicals. But they 
have agreed for the present to let all disputed questions alone, 
and to pursue exclusively those changes in the representation, 
about the expediency of which they all are agreed, and through 
which alone they hope to obtain a legislature from whom they 
ean look for a just adjudication of their points of difference. 
Much less mutual concession than this would make the Radicals 
complete masters of the next House of Commons. 

These, then, are the Disqualified Classes ; those who in addi- 
tion to their share of the general interest, have a particular inte- 
rest in opposition to things as they are; who either have special 
grievances, or upon whom the general grievances bear with pecu- 
liar weight. In calling upon all these sections to knit themselves 
tegether into one compact body, we are not seeking to build a 
party on a mere combination of classes for the promotion of sepa- 
rate interests, however legitimate. We are appealing in behalf 
of the general interest of all, to those whose particular interests 
have opened their eyes. It is not for themselves, it is for a prin- 
ciple,; that we would summon them into the field. Instead of 
calling upon all sorts of men to seek redress for their particular 
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wrongs by an alteration in the distribution of political power, we 
should beseech them to bear those private grievances patiently, 
and trust for relief to the progress of opinion among the ruling 
classes themselves, did we see in those classes any of the qvalifi- 
cations which entitle a government to the respect and attachment 
of the governed. We would bear many injuries rather than stir 
up discontent against institutions and rulers that we deemed, on 
the whole, beneficent. But before we accord any such forbear- 
ance, we demand that they make out their title to it. We do not 
acknowledge that any such right is conferred by the mere posses- 
sion of power. As whatever is noble or disinterested in Toryism 
is-founded upon a recognition of the moral duty of submission to 
rightful authority, so the moral basis of Radicalism is the refusal 
to pay that submission to an authority which is usurped, or to 
which the accidents of birth or fortune are the only title. The 
‘Tory acknowledges, along with the right to obedience, a correlative 
obligation to govern for the good of the ruled: the Radical re- 
quires the performance of that obligation as the condition of his 
obedience. He acknowledges no call upon him to pause in the 

ursuit of his just claims, rather than endanger institutions which 
fre believes never were intended for his good. Believing the 
government of this country to be in the main a selfish oligarchy, 
carried on for the personal benefit of the ruling classes, he is 
not Utopian enough to address himself to the reason of his 
rulers, he endeavours to attain his object by taking away their 
power. One Radical differs from another as to the amount of 
change which he deems necessary for setting what is wrong right: 
but as to the kind of change there is no disagreement: it must be 
by diminishing the power of those who are unjustly favoured, and 
giving more to those who are unjustly depressed: it must be by 
adding weight in the scale to the two elements of Numbers and 
Intelligence, and taking it from that of Privilege. To do this, 
is the object of all Radicals: to do it cautiously and tentatively, 
but to go on doing it till it is done effectually, is the policy of 
Moderate Radicalism; it is the Durham policy, and under its 
banner we hope to see gathered together the whole Movement 


party of the empire. 


It is not to be dissembled, however, that to form a united 
Movement party is not so easy as to form a compact Conservative 
one. Conservatives may differ on policy, but their end is the 
same, to keep the great institutions of the country as they are. 
Reformers differ not only about the means of effecting changes, 
but about the changes themselves. We have among us men who 
are terrified at Universal Suffrage, and men who hold that any 
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thing short of Universal Suffrage would be a mischief and a 
delusion: we have men who cherish the principles of a Church 
Establishment, and men to whom the compulsory support of a 
State — appears not only a tyranny butasin. ‘There are 
religious differences in our ranks, which of all differences of opi- 
nion set men most at variance with one another; and there is 
an opposition of interest, which gives birth, it would seem, to the 
most deep-rooted distrusts and aversions which exist in society— 
the opposition between capitalists and labourers. On these dif+ 
ferences our adversaries rely. ‘They know that they have nothing 
to fear if the physical strength of the Reform party can be set in 
array against the education and property of it, or if the latter can 
be divided against itself. ‘They flatter themselves that the 
middle and the working classes, that the Catholics, the liberal 
Churchmen, and the Dissenters, can never act cordially together. 
And they hope that large bodies of the natural Radicals may 
be frightened into the arms of the Conservatives, by dread of 
Mr O’Connell and of the Voluntaries, or of Mr Stephens and 
Mr Feargus O’Connor. 

There is much plausibility in these hopes; nevertheless, 
the enemy may be reminded, that they counted upon exactly 
the same thing on the eve of the Reform Bill. ‘Then too they 
thought that the Reformers could never agree, could never join 
in asking for the same measure. ‘The topic came round with the 
we of clock-work in every juvenile Tory’s maiden speech 
against Reform. A month before Lord Grey came into office 
the very day after the Duke of Wellington’s famous declaration 
—Sir Robert Peel said, “ that although the Reformers might have 
a majority on the whole, there would be more voices for keeping 
the representation as it was, than there would be for any one 
mode of changing it.” The event proved, however, that the Tory 
leader had made a false calculation. He had omitted to consider, 
that persons who were not agreed about their ultimate destina- 
tion might be agreed about the next step; might have sufficient 
common sense to perceive, that they could not expect to accom- 
plish more than one step at a time; and that they might as well 
make use of one another’s assistance in taking that step, each 
being at liberty to go forward afterwards in his own peculiar 
track. What has been done once, may be done again, provided 
it can be well understood among us what 7s to be the next step, 
and that it be one which by those who wish to go farther shall 
still be deemed a good in itself, and not calculated to impede 
subsequent steps, unless indeed it should work so well as to 
satisfy those, by whom ulterior progress is desired. It is enough 
if we can agree about the things which it is possible to do just 
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now. If Reform is to be deferred until Mr Lovett and Mr 
Cleave contend for it by the same arguments as Mr Ward and 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, or until Dr Wardlaw and Dr Pye Smith 
talk exactly the same language in Church matters as Mr Baptist 
Noel, we concede that it is not likely to be obtained in our 
time. But it is quite another thing, to believe that every one of 
these personages retaining his own sentiments and opinions, Dr 
Wardlaw and Mr Baptist Noel might consider one another as 
allies, not adversaries, a mutual help instezd of a hindrance; and 
even that Mr Lovett might be led to see ina policy which Mr 
Ward would approve, advantage, and not injury, to the cause 
which he himself defends. 

A great part of the difficulty arises from the mistaken, and, 
in reality, unpractical idea, that in order to help one another it is 
necessary that Reformers should be silent on their points of 
difference. So far from this, one Reformer often gives a more 
effectual support to another by demanding more than he, than 
by demanding only as much. We would have them aid one 
another not by leaving their opinions and feelings unspoken, but 
by speaking them. We would. have every man loudly cry out 
for what he deems most important, for whatever he is most in 
earnest in desiring to see carried. Men are sure to be more 
stirring and active for all that they want, than for a part only of 
what they want: while, the more deeply-seated the dissatisfac+ 
tion is seen to be, and the more it seems to require to satisfy it, 
the greater is the intimidation of the enemy. It is not those 
who ask for all, but those who reject less than all, that render 
union impossible. Men may combine in supporting a good thing 
which is to be had now, and continue to do all they can by 
speech and writing for something they think better, which the 
time is not yet come for putting into a practical shape and cars 
rying through Parliament. Each may drive at his separate and 
remote object in addition to, and not to the exclusion of, the 
immediate and practicable one. Voluntaries and Church Re- 
formers, may mutually support one another at elections, without 
its being an understood condition that either, when elected, shall 
restrain the expression of any of his opinions on the Chureh 
question; and a man may join in agitating for Universal Suf- 
frage with those who agree with him, and yet co-operate on 
other occasions with men who go no further than Household 
Suffrage. ' 

A still greater obstacle has been the want of a directing 
head, the only possible bond of union of a body consistieg of 
many scattered parts. In this respect, as in so many others, that 
become possible, as soon as we have a recognized leader, which’ 
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was impracticable before. All ranks and shades of Reformers 
would not have rallied round “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” if it had been only the speculative project of an 
individual Member of Parliament: they took it because it was 
the thing offered to them by men who had a prospect of carrying 
a measure when they made it their own; and was distinguished 
from all other schemes of Reform by this, that it was actualiy to 
be had. It is as true now as then, that the different denomina- 
tions of Reformers will not find out by themselves what it is that 
they cau agree in supporting, what it is that would content all of 
them, at leest as a step. ‘There is no probability of their arrany- 
ing among themselves how they may all join in agitating for the 
same thing. Seme one in a sufficiently commanding position 
must give the word; some minister, or some one who may be 
made a minister, must declare the thing that is wanting; must 
announce it as the object of any administration which he will 
consent to form. ‘The leader must not wait to receive his mea- 
sures from his supporters. It is his business to know, better than 
they know themselves, not only what is in itself right, but what 
they are prepared to support. The leader of the Reform party, 
must be a leader who will lead. He must do like Lord Durham 
in Canada, “ take the initiative.” And it is because Lord Dur- 
ham is the almost only man in the first rank of public life, and 
on the popular side, who has shown in practice shat he both can 
do this and dares do it, that we believe him to be the man most 
fitted to be the popular leader, but we are far from thinking him 
the only man who would be able to make himself followed as such. 

And let there be no misunderstanding. It is no single measure ; 
it is a whole system of policy that the leader, whoever he is, will 
have to proclaim. It is not for the Ballot, nor even for the Ballot 
accompanied by Household Suffrage, that the whole force of the 
Movement party will ever again take the field. The Bullot isa 
necessary part of what must be contended for, and so is ua exten- 
sion of the Suffrage, corresponding to what is meant by Household 
Suffrage. But the present body of electors, even with any re- 
inforcement that might be made to them from a class similar to 
their own, would still, in the estimation of the active Radicals 
among the working classes, be a mere oligarchy. It is the opi- 
nion of the Operatives, that unless the Suffrage comes down to 
their own level, anything which enables it to be exercised more 
independently does them harm. The men of thews and sinews 
will never give their confidence to a party recommended only by 
willingness to take from the aristocracy and give to the shopo- 
cracy. On the other hand, to propose Universal Suffrage would 
be to bid adieu to all support from the middle class. Most of 
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the Reformers who belong to that class at present, deem Uni- 
versal Suffrage objectionable in principle: to no sober man 
among them does the time appear to be come for it; and if they 
were obliged to choose between the principles of the Whigs or 
even the moderate Tories, and those of the Chartists, very few 
of them would prefer the latter. A practical statesman must look 
farther and use other means, to induce the middle and the work- 
ing SSanA to act in harmony. 

Yo practical and judicious statesman could, even on the very 
unlikely supposition of his being so inclined, take his stand 
anywhere but on the middle class. He must necessarily rest, 
not on those who have no votes, but on those who have, and 
who can give him a majority in Parliament. It does not follow, 
that he is obliged to take their policy; it follows only, that he 
must be able to make them take his: that he must carry them 
with him in all he does, and need not attempt anything which 
there is no chance whatever of prevailing on them to support. 
He. cannot therefore, attempt Universal Suffrage. To extend 
the franchise to the whole middle class, to equalize its distribu- 
tion among that class, to enable that class to exercise it freely, 
all this he can and ought to aim at. He might even possibly 
propose some means of tempering the government of the middle 
classes with a partial admixture of representatives elected chiefly 
by the working men: for in such an amount of concession it 
would not be hopeless that the middle classes might be made to 
see both justice, and an increase of their own security. But it 
would be idle to expect that they could be induced to swamp 
themselves, and hand over to unskilled manual labour the entire 
pons of the government. Do we regret this? No: let 

niversal Suffrage be ever so desirable, let it even be ever so 
practicable when the minds of the other classes have been for 
some time gradually prepared for it by intermediate measures, it 
cannot be either good or practicable now. One great experi- 
ment in sparernment is as much as a nation can safely make at a 
time. From the government of the higher to that of the middle 
classes is already a mighty change, and it is rather soon to begin 
making a second before we have more than half accomplished that. 
Let us have full experience of what that does for us before we 
try another. The French Revolution is an example of how little 
is ultimately gained by attempting greater changes than the 
genera, state of opinion is prepared for. After going the round 
or a whole generation of every form of government, from demo- 
cracy to mnitieary despotism, what did the French at last sit down 
contented with? Exactly the same thing, neither more nor less, 
which they were ripe for when the revolution began. 
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What, then, has a liberal statesman to offer to the working 
classes? The greatest thing of all; and a thing which must 
precede Universal Suffrage—if Universal Suffrage is ever to 
come without a civil war. He must redress the practical 
grievances of the working classes. ‘They are now the Parias of 
society ; not a voice is ever raised in the legislature for their 
good, except it be for some restraint upon their liberty, or cur- 
tailment of their pleasures: an end must be put to this. The 
motto of a Radical politician should be, Government by means of 
the middle for the working classes. One of the most original 
and powerful of recent political writers,* has expressed the 
principle with admirable aptness and force :—Until Universal 
Suffrage be possible,—to govern the country as it would be neces- 
sary to govern it, if there were Universal Suffrage and the people 
were well educated and intelligent. 

Is it conceivable, for instance, that in a country where 
there was Universal Suffrage, and where the people were intelli- 
gent, the labouring classes would suffer themselves to be taxed on 
the bread they eat, to the verge of starvation, avowedly to kee 
up the rents of the landlords? That the importation of almost all 
other kinds of provisions would be absolutely prohibited? That 
two-thirds of the whole revenue of the country would consist of 
taxes on the articles of their consumption? That even of those 
articles, the inferior qualities, which alone they consume, would 
be taxed three or four times higher in proportion to their value, 
than the finer qualities which are used by the richer classes? Is 
this a system of revenue and commerce which could ever co-exist 
with Universal Suffrage and an intelligent people ? 

Is it credible, again, that with am a Sufira e and such a 
people the exhibitions would be afforded us, which we now see 
every time that a man with a good coat and a man with a payry 
coat come into collision before any of the petty courts of justice ? 
Should we find police magistrates, when a nobleman’s son has 
beaten somebody to death’s door, or another has fired air-guns from 
a coach window, or a wretch of “respectable appearance” has 
grossly insulted a woman in the streets, almost apologizing to the 
culprits for fining them five pounds and dismissing hee, while 
a poor man on some trifling accusation has every presumption 
strained against him, the magistrates descant in set terms on the 
imperious demands of public justice and the enormity of his 
offence, and his family are left to starve or come upon the parish, 
while he is lying in prison for want of bail? Would it be the 





* Mr Wakefield, in his ‘ England and America.’ 
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common practice of the legislature to fix as the minimum of 
penalty sums which amount to several weeks’ wages of a working 
man, and as the maximum in exactly the same case, what toa 
man of fortune falls short of the average expenditure of haif-a- 
day? Would there be vagrant laws which make poverty punish- 
able — laws by which any magistrate may put any poor person 
into gaol? Would there be more persons in prison for offences 
against the i laws than for all other offences together, and 
would gamekeepers be sent out in bands of a dozen at a time to 
wage mortal combat against men on account of the life of a 
pheasant ? 

Again, if the class that supplies the men who fight the 
battles of their country and man her ships, had any voice in mak- 
ing the laws of that country, is it likely that they would reserve 
the stripes for themselves, and leave the commissions and the 
honours for those who can pay for them? Would they suffer 
themselves to be impressed inte the navy by force, because we 
will not make their portion in it such as any one will accept by 
choice ; because we will neither give them the wages which they 
can earn in open market, nor leave an opening for them to rise 
so much as to the rank of a midshipman, in all tk> long years 
between the press-gang and Greenwich Hospital ? 

Again, if the people who walk in footpaths made the law, 
could a single magistrate, with the assistance of any other justice of 

eace who is dining at his house, shut up a path, aye, or a road, 
which existed before his park was made—by which for centuries 
the labourer had shortened his way to his work, and tasted the 
breath of free air—a path not even passing near his windows or 
intruding upon his privacy, but crossing some bye-corner of his 
domain, and exposing to some constructive jeopardy his hares 
and partridges? Would there be whole counties of England 
where the gentlemen have abolished every field path, where the 
foot passenger has nothing but a dusty road to travel on? Would 
the Bit of grass by the side even of that road be enclosed to give 
an additional seul of ground to the Squirearchy of the adjoining 
fields? Would the commons on which the whole inhabitants of 
a village once enjoyed pure air and sunshine, and athletic amuse- 
ments, be seized and photghed up in one district after another ; 
and would it have been laid down by the Court of King’s Bench 
that ne eer erme in any such case is due only to the neighbour- 
ing landholders, who alone had right of common, while those who 
have erected cottages and subsisted by the bit of ground they 
took in, and the cow or pig they turned out, may be ejected from 
their holding without equivalent? Could these things be if the 
working classes had a voice in the state ? 
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And, more even than this, if the working classes had power 
to make their well-being a matter of concern to those who rule, 
if they had even power enough to make the ruling classes uneasy 
as to the consequences of their ignorance, could this government 
absolutely neglect one of its highest duties, one which not only 
republican America but nearly all the despotic governments of 
the Continent studiously and conscientiously execute — the duty 
of seeing the people taught? Could it continue neither to pro- 
vide the teaching, nor to hold out any inducements to the people 
to find it for themselves? While it leaves all secular instruction, 
not only to the voluntary principle, but to the voluntary prin- 
ciple unaided by any of those facilities and encouragements which 
are quite compatible with the principle, would it maintain the 
most costly of all Church Establishments on pretence of religious 
instruction, while the real religious teaching of the poorer classes, 
such teaching as they receive, they owe after all to the voluntary 
‘a le? If the working classes had votes, would not every- 

y be anxious for their instruction, for their intellectual im- 
ot Gq enya Would not every one be eager to establish, not 

d, but good schools for them; to write books for them on the 
most important subjects, to make the best ideas of the best minds 
accessible to them, to present the grounds of every public mea- 
sure, the justification of every institution of the state, in sucha 
form as should convince them? And would not this necessity, 
even of itself, tend to make our institutions and measures much 
more generally such as can be so defended ? 

But we have not yet touched the core of the question. 
Such grievances as those we have mentioned have ceased to hold 
more than a secondary place in the estimation of the working 
classes themselves. Even the Corn Laws are now no longer 
capable of interesting them strongly. Their minds are engrossed 
with one subject—the relation between labourers and employers. 
It is for the sake of benefitting themselves in that relation, that 
they desire Universal Suffrage. They believe that they have not 
a just share of the fruits of their industry. ‘They impute this to 
the large portion which is taken by the capitalist. They are per- 
suaded that were there a reduction of taxation, or even a repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and all other things remained the same, not 
they but their masters would reap the benefit; and they care little 
for any changes in government, or even in society, that would 
not enable them to make their contract for wages on more advan- 
tageous terms. No political party will carry the working classes 
along with it unless it have something to propose which will be 
deemed by the more reasonable part of the working classes an 
evidence of good intentions on this point. But there is a much 
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larger portion of them who are reasonable, and they would be 
much more easily satisfied than is supposed by those who are 
unacquainted with the state of their minds. 

There is an enormous amount of misunderstanding among 
the other ranks of society as to the opinions of the working 
classes, and a degree of distrust and terror of their supposed pro- 
jects, greatly beyond the cause for it. The quarrels between 
trades unions and capitalists, the cry for the “rights of labour” 
against the “claims of capital,” do not mean spoliation; nor is 
the Chartist agitation, as an able man among the Moderate Ra- 
dicals has called it, ‘the anti-Poor-Law movement in disguise.” 
The Oastlers and Stephenses represent only the worst portion of 
the Operative Radicals, almost confined, moreover, to a narrow 
district in the North. If we would know the sentiments of the 
intelligent leaders of the working classes, we must look to the 
Working Men’s Association in London; who framed the People’s 
Charter; who originated the agitation for it; who have some of 
their members present at every meeting which is held for it in 
any part of the country; and who represent the best and most 
enlightened aspect of working-class Radicalism. 

There is much error afloat even about the character, as men, 
of the politically active part of the Operative body. There isa 
notion abroad that they are the ill-conditioned and ill-conducted 
ey desperadoes of the class. The very contrary isthe fact. 

ardly any drunken or profligate working man is a politician. 
Such men do not read newspapers, or interest themselves in pub- 
lic measures; they take part in strikes, but not in Political 
Unions. The politicians of the class are almost universally its 
most respectable and well-conducted men. They are the heroes 
of their class; men respected and looked up to by the rest. We 
have been credibly informed that even the Glasgow convicts were 
sober domestic men, of unexceptionable habits in all relations 
between individual and individual, where their class feelings did 
not interfere; and it is but in a small part that the class feelin 
take so terrible a shape. In London the political leaders of the 
working classes are not only some of their best men, but are also, 
to a great extent, instructed and cultivated men ; they are, more- 
over, growing every day in instruction and intelligence; they 
have shaken off, within the last few years, many crude notions, 
and have made quite progress enough not to see any benefit to 
their class in a general conflagration, nor look to agrarian laws, 
or taxes on machinery, or a compulsory minimum of wages, as 
the means of improving its condition. 

We do not dissemble that many even of the very best of 
these men entertain notions in political economy with which we 
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by no means coincide. ‘There is in fact no essential difference 
between their ideas as to the general circumstances which deter- 
mine the condition of the labourer, and those common among 
their class. ‘They believe that they are ground down by the 
capitalist. Sher believe that his superiority of means, and power 
of holding out longer than they can, enables him virtually to fix 
their wages. They ascribe the lowness of those wages, not, as is 
the truth, to the over-competition produced by their own 
excessive numbers, but to competition itself; and deem that state 
of things inevitable so long as the two classes exist separate — so 
long as the distinction is kept up between Capitalist and 
Labourer. ‘These notions are in fact Owenism ; and Owenism, 
as those are aware who habitually watch the progress of opinion, 
is at present in one form or other the actual creed of a great pro- 
portion of the working classes. But Owenism does not neces- 
sarily, it does not in the mind of its benevolent founder, imply 
any war against property. What is hoped for is, not violently 
to subvert, but quietly to supersede the present arrangements for 
the employment of capital and labour. ‘The labourers wish to 
become their own capitalists; they have funds for the purpose, 
since they have funds for strikes, and Trade Societies, and 
Benefit Clubs. These funds they desire to employ as capitals of 
their own, administering them on their common account, and 
dividing the whole produce among the labourers. And what, it 
may be asked, prevents them from setting about this whenever 
they please? The defects of the law; which, on the subject of 
partnership, and especially of numerous partnerships, is one of 
the most imperfect in Europe: under which it is almost impos- 
sible for a numerous body to invest their joint savings in a pro- 
ductive employment, and to maintain any effectual control over 
the managers to whom the immediate direction must be 
entrusted. 

We believe few people have any idea of the amount of 
good will which might be gained from the working classes, and 
of the genuinely healing effect which would be produced upon 
their minds, by so apparently small a thing as the removal of this 
one grievance, A small thing to do, but a great thing to leave 
undone; a thing which would make the Operatives feel that they 
have fair play given them; that they have an opportunity of 
trying to improve their condition in the way by which they think 
it is to be improved—of trying, at their own risk, an experiment 
which nobody has the smallest right to prevent them from trying, 
and which, whether it succeed or fail, can do harm to nobody. 
On the contrary, either its success or failure would do good to 
everybody, If it sueceeded—if the Co-operatives could contrive 
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to carry on the great operations of industry independently of in- 
dividual capitalists, independently of inequality of wealth and 
the irritating sense of contrariety of interest—where is the good 
man, of whatever political opinion, who would not hail their suc- 
cess? If they failed, would not this be an instruction to them in 
political economy, worth a thousand treatises? Would it not be 
the very lesson they need to learn, the very experience they re- 
quire? Would it not teach them that the present arrangements 
respecting property and production, though they may not be the 
best conceivable, are the best practicable, and that the only real 
means of raising their condition are the correction of the abuses 
of government, the improvement of their own habits, and a due 
prenmrns of their numbers to the field of employment, either 

y taking off the superfluous hands through systematic colo- 
nization, or by forbearing to call them into existence ? 

Such, then, are some of the duties of the government of 
the Middle Classes towards the working class: duties which those 
classes cannot leave unperformed, without drawing upon them- 
selves the retribution which sooner or later awaits all classes or 
bodies of nten who seize the powers of government, and emanci- 
pate themselves from its obligations. Suppose now that a leader 
could be found, that a party could be formed in public life, which 
stood upon the recognition of these duties as the ground of its 
existence, and while it upheld the government of the Middle 
Classes, used whatever influence it could acquire over those classes 
for the purpose of getting those duties performed,— would it be 
no advantage to the working classes that the middle classes should 
acknowledge such men as its leaders, and engage itself in the sup- 
port of their policy? Would it not be worth while for the work- 
ing classes to lend a helping hand towards bringing about such a 
result—towards placing a party entertaining these sentiments in 
that commanding position? Without suspending the agitation 
for Universal Suffrage—for we desire to stifle no man’s sincere 
opinion, least of all that of the most numerous and ill-used class 
—would they not find their account in showing that they seek it 
only as a means to a just and reasonable end, and that men who 
will the same end may have their support in endeavouring to 
work towards it by the existing means? As Mr O’Connell 
agitates for Repeal or Justice to Ireland, why should not they, 
too, admit the alternative of Universal Suffrage or Equal Justice 
to the Working Classes? The degree of support which this would 
give to the attempt to obtain for them that equal justice, would 
end a strength to their friends among the middle classes which 
would in time suffice to carry almost every thing which is desir- 


able. Will they attain Universal Suffrage sooner by appearing 
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to seek not merely justice but predominance? Will they arrive 
at it sooner by confirming the middle classes in the idea that not 
redress of wrong, but nothing less than the power of inflicting it, 
will satisfy them? If ever democratic institutions are to be ob- 
tained quietly, a great change in the sentiments of the two great 
classes towards one another must precede the concession ; at pre- 
sent there is hardly a person possessed of the smallest property 
(and they are strong enough in this country, even in numbers, to 
make a desperate defence) who would not prefer almost any evils 
to those which they would expect from the political ascendancy 
of the working classes. 

More than this; are the great and intelligent portion of 
the Operative classes of whom the London Working Men’s 
Association is the representative, are even they themselves free 
from apprehension of the mass of brutish ignorance which is be- 
hind them? of the barbarians whom Universal Suffrage would 
let in, although at present caring nothing about it, and unable to 
do anything towards gaining it until the affair becomes one of 
brute force? Do they never think of the state of the agricul- 
tural labourers? of the depraved habits of a large proportion of 
the well-paid artisans? Do they forget Sir William Courtenay? 
do they forget Swing? do they forget that in a great city like 
Glasgow it has been recently ascertained that every tenth house 
is a spirit shop? have they forgotten the secret murders, the 
throwing of sulphuric acid? Can they wonder that the middle 
classes, who know all these things, and who do not know them, 
should tremble at the idea of entrusting political power to such 
hands? Cannot the intelligent working classes be persuaded, 
that even for themselves it is better that Universal Suffrage 
should come gradually? that it should be approached by steps 
bearing some relation to the progressive extension of intelligence 
and morality, from the higher to the lower regions of their own 
manifold domain? Lord Durham’s advice to them in one of his 
Newcastle speeches was the true one: to seek political power by 
one road, the only safe, the only practicable one, by showing 
more and more that they are worthy of it. The strongest pre- 
judices exist, not inexcusably, in the minds of the best men 
among the middle classes, against them and their claims; let it . 
be their effort to overcome those prejudices; let the Associa- 
tions continue, as we are happy to say they do already, to incul- 
cate temperance, economy, kindness, every household virtue, and 
every rational and intellectual pursuit, among their members. 
Let them systematically discountenance all appeals to violence, 
and let those who really disapprove of the destructive schemes 
propounded by some of the talkers, take fit opportunities of mak- 
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ing known their we Later Discussion is 7 doing its 
work in cultivating the intelligence of the working classes; the 
appreciation of that intelligence will necessarily follow. Every 
year we expect to see an advancement both in their real good 
sense and good conduct, and in the recognition of it by other 
eople. 

7 We think it desirable even now that the suffrage should 
be such as to let in some members returned chiefly by the work- 
ing classes. We think it of importance that Mr Lovett and 
Mr Vincent should make themselves heard in St Stephen’s as 
well as in Palace yard, and that the legislature should not have 
to learn the sentiments of the working classes at second-hand. 
We believe these and some others we could name, to be men who, 
to say the least, would do no discredit to the House of Commons. 
We desire, too, that a sufficient number of the respectable work- 
ing men should have votes, for their influence to be felt in many 
elections in which they have not the preponderance. We would 
give them power, but not all power. We wish them to be strong 
enough to keep the middle classes in that salutary awe, without 
which, no doubt, those classes would be just like any other oligar- 
chy; sufficiently strong for making it necessary to listen to their 
complaints, and for giving weight to the counsels of those who 
press their just claims upon the attention of the legislature. 
What precise extension of the suffrage would best do this, we 
eannot now undertake to decide: but there is evidently no par- 
ticular difficulty in discovering it. 


Next to the division between the middle and the working 
classes, the only other great discordance among Reformers 
relates to Church affairs. ‘There, indeed, the dissonance by no 
means amounts to arupture. The Dissenters, the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and the liberal Churchmen, are far from being on the 
terms on which the Chartists and the middle classes are. All 
the efforts of the Tories to make a quarrel between them have not 
hitherto prevented them from being allies; but they are not, b 
any means, such close allies as they might be; nor is the fall 
force of any of the three bodies, the Irish Catholics excepted, 
drawn forth to take part in the contest. Many a sincere reformer 
of the Church of England stands aloof, or leans to the Conserva- 
tives, from fear of the Voluntaries or of the Catholics, who at pre- 
sent may be regarded as Voluntaries ; and many a Dissenter, 
even many a Voluntary, abstains from mixing actively in polities, 
because he does not like the Papists and Socinians with whom he 
is told that he would have to identify himself. A still greater 
number in all these classes confine their exertions in the cause to 
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Ecelesiastical matters, and take little part in the general move- 
ment of political affairs ; because they do not yet see, in any set 
of men who are competitors for office, any guarantee for the 
Ecclesiastical changes which they are desirous of ; and being made 
Reformers chiefly by their religious sentiments, if they entered 
into political combinations it could only be for the sake of bring- 
ing men into power by whose elevation they would expect to 
forward their religious views: which views being different, can- 
not, it would at first sight appear, be all promoted by supporting 
the same men. 

The latter difficulty, however, is more in appearance than 
in reality. The religious questions are no exceptions to the 
prnesel rule, that all sections of Reformers are — other’s best 

riends, and have, for immediate purposes, one common interest. 
The Voluntaries and the Church Reformers have different ultimate 
aims, it is true. But each of these parties ought not the less to 
see in the other its best ally. The Voluntary is not the foe of 
the Liberai Churchman, but his auxiliary ; the thunderer without 
the gate, who is ever the main strength of the Reformer within. 
The Liberal Churchman is not the antagonist of the Voluntary, 
but his next of kin; they have the same enemies, and partially at 
least the same objects; they both recognize and deplore in the 
Church as it is, the predominance of the worldly character over 
the spiritual ; the one holds this vice to be inherent in the very 
nature of a Church Establishment, the other hopes that the 
Church of England may be purged of it; but the former does 
not the less acknowledge that a reformed Church is a more spi- 
ritual thing than an unreformed one; and would not the less 
welcome the growing strength in the Church itself of those who 
wish to spiritualize it. Both are driving at the same end, b 
different means; but every step made by the one is so mab 
gained for the other. 

There are in the Established Church men who value, and 
even profess to value the Church, we will not say more than the 
Bible, but equally with it, and hold the one as much an essential 
part of Christianity as the other. And there are men who prize 
the Bible infinitely above the Church, and would regard with 
horror any imputation of putting the two ona level. To the 
former, the High Church party, we need not address ourselves. 
We wish to do them all justice. They have much to say for 
themselves. Many of them are sincerely religious men; and 
much of the best spirit of religion dwells even in those who have 
carried the High Church principle to the greatest pitch of exag- 
geration—the new school of Oxford A tn It is not impos- 
sible that such men may even desire to see the Church more 
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spiritualized, to see it purged of its abuses. But, believing as 
they do, that mankind in general are to take their religion not 
from private judgment but from an appointed authority, and that 
the Church of England, as by law established, is that authority, to 
maintain that Church as a recognized national ‘astitution is natu- 
rally the first object, and anything else can only be secondary, 
It is to the Low Church party that we are now addressing our- 
selves, to those members of the Church with whom its spirituality 
passes before its political privileges; who are already in the habit 
of combining, for missionary objects, with persons beyond its 
pale; who desire to see it a sablichod, but would rather it were 
not established than not reformed. We speak to those who 
believe that the Church, as a national institution, has neglected its 
duties, has sacrificed the welfare of the flock to the luxury and 
ease of the shepherd ; and who, if they were compelled to choose, 
would prefer the risks of the Voluntary system to the certain 
evils of a professedly Christian ministry sunk in indolence, and 
thinking more of its enjoyments than of its responsibility. 

‘To such men we say, fear not the Voluntaries. It is true 
they would divest the Church of all existence as a political body ; 
but what do you yourselves seek todo? ‘To induce the Church 
to reform itself: but did any political body, whether hierarchy or 
aristocracy ever reform itself, until it trembled for its existence ? 
Did it ever listen to the warning voice of the friend within the 
walls, save from terror of the enemy without? Take any of the 

eat historical examples, the Reformation for instance. What 

o been the great purifier of the Roman Catholic Church? Is 
it not, confessedly Protestantism? Do not all enlightened Ro- 
man Catholics agree that the abuses with which they acknow- 
ledge that their church swarmed before the Reformation, were 
far too dear to the potentates of that church ever to have been 
np up to the mere remonstrances of good men within her pale, 

ut for the imminent necessity of strengthening heragainst the 
assaults of the great Reformers? ‘Turn, again, to the improve- 
ment, a real improvement as far as it goes, which the greatest 
adversaries of the Church of England admit to have taken place 
within the last fifty years in the character and conduct of her 
clergy: is not the beginning of this improvement, by universal 
admission, coeval with the rise of Methodism? The best re- 
formers of the Church of England are those whom the authors 
and protectors of her abuses stand most in fear of, those who 
make her feel that “ if she do not work, neither shall she eat.’’ 
The real Church Reformer ought to cherish the Voluntaries. 
They are not yet half strong enough for his purpose. The 
enemy are not yet by any means sufficiently alarmed. 
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The Voluntaries ought no less to cherish the Church Re- 
formers. Are they not, if not as politicians, yet as religious 
mei, aiming at the same end? Are not the Church Reformers 
endeavouring to make the Church what the Voluntaries say it 
can only be made by separating it from the State? If so, are 
they not the very persons from among whom a sincere Voluntary 
ought to look for converts to Voluntaryism? For men convinced 
as the Voluntaries are that a religious body cannot be both an 
established church ard an apostolical one, but who find others 
(vainly, as they think) flattering themselves that it is possible to 
unite the two, what can be a more natural wish than this, ** Let 
them try?” These are no idle speculations. There is already 
a numerous body of some of the most religious men in the 
Church (Mr Charles Lushington in a recent pamphlet has spoken 
their sentiments) who are hovering on the very verge of separa- 
tion from her, in consequence of the abuses in hes discipline, and 
the unprotestant and unchristian doctrines (as they deem them) 
which are extensively professed and highly patronized within her 
communion. Do not the Voluntaries, again, believe that not 
only what upholds the abuses of the Church, but what keeps the 
Church connected with the State, is secular interest? Let them, 
then, lay it well to heart, that every point which the Church Re- 
formers carry, diminishes by so much the interested motives for 
supporting the Establishment: every sinecure abolished cuts off 
one possessor and fifty expectants from the supporters of things as 
they are; every step gained towards reducing the emoluments of 
dignitaries or equalizing those of incumbents, every iota of pro- 
gress made in attaching duties to remuneration, and making it 
necessary for the clergy to lead laborious lives, diminishes the 
value of the Church to the self-interest of the aristocracy. Nay 
more, reform in the Church cannot be complete (and it is to the 
honour of Mr Baptist Noel that he has proclaimed the fact) with- 
out cutting down to the ground the great principle of all abuse, 
the nomination of parochial ministers by irresponsible individuals. 
But when the system of advowsons is gone, all is gone that gives 
the gentry at large a personal interest in the Establishment. The 
Church would thenceforth stand as an institution, upon her spi- 
ritual merits alone; and the stanchest Voluntary need not fear to 
submit the question between the two principles, the volun 
and the compulsory, to that test. If the Church could be spi- 
ritualized, remaining an Established Church, it is his belief that 
she would at once, and of herself, renounce her endowments. , 
We cannot doubt, then, that the Dissenters and the Church 
Reformers will recognize that they have reason to link them- 
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selves together in strict alliance, and rejoice in the progress 
and strength of each other, almost as if it were their own. But 
there is also another feeling from which it is equally necessary 
for them to free themselves. As religious men, many of them 
feel a disinclination to associate for a common object with any 
but religious men. This reluctance stands greatly in the way of 
their attaining those of their religious objects to which the road 
lies through political ones; for no politician can afford to reject 
assistance because it is tendered to him by men whose religion 
is different from his, or who may appear to him not to be suffi- 
ciently under the influence of any religion. Having chosen his 
objects according to his own view of right, he must avail himself 
of any aid which circumstances render accessible to him, and 
must consider those who are best qualified for aiding him effec- 
tually as his most desirable allies. What, indeed, is this, but the 
very principle which religious men themselves follow, in asso- 
ciating for religious objects? Men of many different religious 
denominations co-operate in Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, 
Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel; they do not inquire 
if those with whom they associate agree with them in all respects, 
but only if they have the one religious requisite of a desire to 
romote the religious purpose for which they are joined together. 
hy should they not carry the same principle into politics, and 
be ready to ally themselves there also, as far as the immediate 
purpose requires, with those persons, whatever be their creed or 
sentiments, who possess the one political requisite of practical 
efficiency in the promotion of those political ends, in which their 
convictions as religious men, as well as their rights as citizens, 
are so directly interested ? 

But the appeals of the Tories to religious antipathies are 
intended to take effect, not so much upon the Dissenters or the 
real Church Reformers, as upon a numerous body of Churchmen 
who do not reflect much upon Ecclesiastical matters, nor have any 
very decided opinion on the debateable points, but who have a 
habitual dislike of Dissent and attachment to the Church, and are 
capable of being acted upon by vague fears for its safety. To 
these the Tories preach of an alliance of Papists, Dissenters, and 
Infidels, to destroy the Church: taking care to add, that this trio 
conspiracy against the Church is at the bottom of all Radicalism ; 
that the Constitution is attacked chiefly to get at the Church, 
and that those who wish to pull down the Church, as many of 
them as are not Papists or Dissenters, are enemies of all reli- 
gion : from whence it is left to be inferred that the chosen seat 
and main stronghold of Christianity is the English aristocracy. 
With regard to the assertion, that the infidels of the present 
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day hate the Church as the great bulwark of Christianity, and the 
aristocracy as the bulwark of the Church, we could produce on 
the subject of it such an array of facts and considerations bearing 
on the character of modern infidelity, as would greatly disconcert 
those by whom the parrot cry is mechanically repeated, and 
rove how utterly ignorant those who give any credit to it must 
e of the march of European opinion, and the differences between 
the present age and that of Voltaire and Diderot. But to confine 
ourselves to the remark which lies nearest the surface, we do not 
believe that the generality of English infidels are hostile to the 
Church ; we believe, on the contrary, that both infidels and indif- 
ferents very generally prefer the Church of England to the other 
forms of English Protestantism, as being more comprehensive, 
and allowing far greater divergence of opinion without exclusion 
from its communion. Both infidels and indifferents, too, are 
mostly, if we are not mistaken, rather favourable than otherwise 
to the principles of a Church Establishment. The famous argu- 
ment of Hume, that an Established Church is the best security 
against fanaticism, expresses their real sentiments. In a clergy 
voluntarily supported, they dread what they would probably call 
excess of zeal and lack of discretion. We believe that almost all 
persons, who are not much in earnest about religion, would 
prefer, for the sake of their own ease and quiet, an endowed to an 
unendowed clergy, although doubtless such of them as are Radi- 
cals desire for political and not religious reasons, that the Church 
should put off the character of an engine of state ; an object which 
the religious reformers have in common with them, and which 
the difference of their religious sentiments constitutes no reason 
why they should not jointly pursue. 
ith respect to Pa ists, the accusation of hostile designs 
against the Church of England is a pure fiction, a paltry attempt 
to compound with the English Church Establishment the mon- 
strous anomaly known as the Church of Ireland; a disgrace to 
the name of Church; a thing for which the very attempt to set 
upa defence is itself an insult, and against which, indeed, there 
is a perpetual alliance among all persons deserving the name of 
Reformers. The thing is open, undisguised tyranny, and admits 
of no compromise ; nothing but unconditional surrender. Such 
a thing as a Church imposed by conquest, and upheld by means 
of foreign force, against the will of thirteen-fourteenths of the in- 
habitants, never would de submitted to by any people except at 
the point of the bayenet; and iio Radical Ministry caa make itself 
any party to the longer continuance of the enormity. We donot 
say that a bil! ought to be brought in for its total extinction the 
moment a Ministry of Moderate Radicals comes into power; a 
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government must consider times and circumstances, and not 
march too far in advance of the general sentiment. It ought to 
begin at once preparing the public mind for this act of justice. 
It should not hesitate to docaee openly from the first to what 
point it hopes to come: and it should begin immediately to cut 
down the endowments to a modest provision for the religious 
instruction of a small minority. 

The Church of England is a totally different thing from the 
Church of Ireland: against the one, war to the knife; in the 
other, the programme of the Moderate Radicals should be a 
thorough and comprehensive Reform. Not a Reform stopping 
at the dignitaries, and leaving untouched the parochial clergy; 
it is of more consequence to a nation to have good parish priests 
than good prelates: the Rector of Stanhope must be no more 
spared than the Bishop of Durham. Abuse for abuse, a better 
case may be made out for the salaries of the bishops than for the 
gross inequalities of ae ; and nothing can better show how 
the subject of Church Reform has been trifled with, than that in 
none of the plans hitherto patronized by politicians has any pro- 
vision been made for this branch. of it. Difficulties would arise 
with respect to the owners of advowsons, to whose claims, although 
a property in the cure of souls is itself an abuse and the parent 
of all other abuses, an equitable consideration is nevertheless due. 
An approach, however, to equalization in the emoluments and 
duties of the working clergy is indispensable. By throwing 
adjacent small parishes into one (the county of Norfolk contains, 
we believe, as many parishes as all Scotland), by subdividing 
large and populous town-parishes, and by compelling every cler- 
gyman hereafter presented to a rich living, to maintain a clergy- 
man for some other place where he is wanted, the desirable end 
might be attained with little disturbance. 

A party, whether in office or not, which announced the prin- 
ciples of such a plan; which, if in office, did as much as cir- 
cumstances would admit towards immediately realizing it, lost no 
opportunity of approaching even a step nearer to it, and brought 
forward into the places of dignity and power in the Church the 
numerous worthy and able men who are favourable to these prin- 
ciples—would have the support of every liberal man among the 
lay members of the Church, that of the poorer clergy generally, 
and nearly the whole body of the curates! ‘They would have the 
support of all the Dissenters, of all Scotland, as well as of all the 
Catholics of Ireland. Whenever, indeed, a Radical party shall 
form itself, the leaders of the Irish Catholics must take their place 
in it; Mr O’Connell knows this perfectly well, whatever spar- 
ring may occasionally pass between him and some of the body; 
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and with that quick feeling of the immediate interest of his coun- 
try, which has never yet been at fault, he would be one of the 
foremost to give in his adhesion to any leader who would pledge 
himself to such a course of policy as we have been advocating. 
To the formation of ia a party we now look forward with 
considerable hope. All things are ripe for it. The ground is 
unoccupied ; the man, in a suitable station, who “ goes a-head” 
with a policy adapted for uniting the Reformers, will find all 
things prepared for him, and is sure of everything, to the Pre- 
miersaip inclusive, which their support can give. The policy we 
have outlined is the only policy by which the Reformers would 
be enabled to face the constituencies, If the trial of strength at 
the next general election were between Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Melbourne, we do not believe the Whigs themselves think 
they would have any chance; but if it were between Sir Robert 
Peel and the leader of the party we have sketched ; between the 
representatives of the two great principles,—not between two 
men whose politics differ from one another only by the shadow of 
a  lliate should look with confident hopes to a very anid 
result. . 
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